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Explanatory Note —At the right is a translation of the (1) As for her who desires beauty. 
story of palm and olive oils written in the hieroglyphics of (2) She is wont to anoint her limbs with oil of palm and oil of olive 
3000 years ao. The characters and the translation are a 


(3) There cause to flourish these oin 
(4) As for oil of palm and oil of i 
reviving, making sound and pur ifyi ng ‘the skin. 


— a - . 
= —- 


correctly shown anendind to the present day knowledae of 
the subject. Read hieroglyphics down, and to ed right. 
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The History Back 
of Modern Beaut 


HEN the royal women 

ancient Egypt learned the 

value of Palm and Olive oils 
they made a discovery to which 
modern users owe Palmolive. 


For this famous soap is made fron 
those same rare oils, the luxury 
famous queens 3000 years ago. 

Its bland, fragrant lather is the 
final perfection of the blend which 
is old as history. 

Palmolive Shampoo is made fro 
the same Palm and Olive oils, keep- @ 
ing the hair soft and glossy with their 
mild yet thorough cleansin}, qualities. 

Palmolive is sold everywhere by leading, | 
dealers —wartime price, two cakes for 25¢. 


It is supplied in Buest-cake size at those 
hotels most famous for de luxe service. 





THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S.A 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited 
oronto, Ontario 
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Sturdy land 2 Ton Trucks 
Delivered In Hours-Not Months 


RUCK deliveries are now months be- 
hind and growing worse. Prices are go 


ing highe r and highe rs 











And yet, you can secure 1 and 2-Ton Trucks on a 
day’s notice simply by converting any make of 
used passenger car into a sturdy, dependable 
motor truck with Smith Form-a-Truck. 









The cost will be about one-half of the. price of 
trucks of similar tonnage and the change can be 
made in a few hours. 






Over 30,000 Smith Form-a-Trucks are now making 
deliveries in over six hundred different lines of 
business—they can do it for you in your business. 







Our booklet, “Solves the Delivery Problem,” tells 
how. Send for it. 
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Grace Motors Limited, 120 King Street East 
Canadian Distributors 
SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 


— 

|| Standard Attachment 
| for Ford Car 

lit $3K 

U niversal + ngmemaas 



















Tor $45 


}2 Ton 






Prices in Canada 
: AD 


niversa 
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i ane les? How the risht road 
lightens the load 


| | | S) ee ate boo ol Wk 
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S Serge the long- 
est stretch of | 
Concrete road Can- | 
ada has yet built, is ‘ 
proving anobject 


lesson both to motor- , 
ists and tofarmers. To “§ 7 i 
realize what the Toronto- 
Hamilton Highway means in 
practical benefit to farm own- 
ers, one has only to interview a 
few of the men who own prop- = 
erty adjacent to the road. | 
It is in the matter of tractive re- 
sistance that this modern High- 
way most clearly reveals the 
superiority of Concrete over the 
old-style road. There are plenty 
of these latter nearby to form a 
contrast. 














: 3 ; In Photo No. 2 we see him hitching the 
ieee ee ee a aiinienss two wagons together ; and in Photo No. 3 we 
siding with the Gaeta highway Dear this find him hauling the two wagons with the one 
old road the farmers of the neighbor- vel Prepon asily hauled - the Concrete 
hood: must haul their fertilizer, after unload- of the Highway, as compared with the 4-ton 
eng aiid in ealiennd A quarter elie af load which his team could barely pull on the 
hard work for their horses is that old-style road adjoining. 


road they must traverse ere they reach the 
Concrete of the Highway. A quarter mile 
which tests the strength of the strongest 
team, pulling one wagon-load of 4 tons. 

Photograph No. 1 shows one wagon-load 
already arrived on the Concrete and left there 
while the farmer goes back with his team for 
a second load. 


If you would see for yourself this study in 
contrasts, motor out on the Highway and 
watch the teams at work; you will not only 
see frequent repetitions of the operation here 
depicted—but you are likely to witness the 
remarkable demonstration of three wagons 
being hauled on the Concrete by a single team 
—for that is no uncommon sight. 


CANADA {CEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


25 Herald Building, MONTREAL 


Always specify “Canada” Cement— Sales Offices at 
it is uniformly dependable. Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary 
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PUBLIC 
FAVOR ISN’T 
AN ACCIDENT 


The man who holds public favor 
in business knows it is because 
he produces something better. 
That is how we account for the 
continually growing popularity 
of the Royal Typewriter. 
Owners and users know they 
can absolutely depend upon it. 


They are its friends. 


When you have a friend you can 
depend upon—he is your friend. 





Royal Typewriter Co. 


Incorporated 


Roya! Typewriter Building 
Main Office 


364 Broadway - New York 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
FIELD, LOVE & HOUSE, 


41 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ontario. 


LIBRARIE BEAUCHEMIN, LTD., 
79 St. James St., Montreal, Canada. 
MODERN OFFICE APPLIANCES CO., 
251 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg, Man 
QUEBEC TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

82 Mountain Hill, Quebec. Canada. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER AGENCY 
312 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B.C. 


SUPPLIES COMPANY OF CANADA, 
TD. 
65 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


“COMPARE THE WORK”’ 
































Successful Business Men 


Many of them read the Summarized 
News, Forecasts published 
weekly by 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


OF CANADA 


Consider the value to YOUR BUSINESS 
xf THE POST'S Business Outlook, Weekly 
Sank Clearings, Stock and Bond Price 
Tables and Editorial Opinion You can- 
not afford to FOREGO such information 
and counse! at such a critica] period 
Annual Subscription, $3.00. Write for 
sample cepy. Dept. MM. 


Statistics 


The Financial Post of Canada 
143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Business Activity Still Mounts 
Higher 


\ COMPANY has recently been form 


ed to fill munition orders from the 
United States Government, and 
have been completed for building a 
plant in a Western Ontario city. 
orders that have been secured total 
000,000 and run until 1920. In ord 
fill these contracts it will be necessary to 
build a large plant and employ many hun 
dred hands. 

This is but one instance. Many more 
of a similar nature could be quoted. Can 
ada is entering upon an era of super- 
activity in industrial matters. Not only 
have we the needs of a brisk home market 
to supply but orders from Great Britain 
are still coming and now is being added 
an ever-increasing demand from the 
United States. The business obtainable 
is limited only by our capacity for produc 
tion; a capacity, alas, curtailed by lack of 
material and shortage of labor. Unques- 
tionably, however, the outlook in all 
branches of manufacturing is for in- 
creased activity. 

Applying this to the general business 
situation, it becomes clear that the future 
shapes up bright. Business will continue 

no matter what befalls, the im 
petus of our present activity alone would 
be sufficient to carry us through the next 
winter in good shape. 








good and, 


A GREAT deal, of course, depends up- 
4 on the crops. If we have good crops 
this summer, the measure of national 
prosperity will be full to overflowi 
present writing (July 4) it seems 
that the crop yield will be at least an 
average one. The extravagant hopes that 
prevailed a few weeks ago have been con- 
siderably dampened by the news from 
the West. The lack of rain has hurt the 
prospects in the West and there is no long- 
er any hope of an exceptional wheat crop. 
Recently, in fact, there was a feeling of 
depression in the West owing to the un- 
favorable weather conditions. For the 
past two weeks, however, there has been 
a steady succession of rains and the out- 
look is much more hopeful. It is probable 
that the yield will be a good average. 
When it is taken into consideration that 
the acreage has been increased the pros- 
pects at present would seem to point to a 
larger crop than last year. The hope that 
was entertained earlier in the season of a 
wheat yield of 300,000,000 bushels has 
gone a-glimmering and in its place has 
come a feeling of confidence in a satisfac- 
tory crop. 

As far as the east is concerned the pros- 
pects are better, although the continued 
cold weather has held things back. A 
spell of warm weather now would set 
everything right and bring the crops 
along. The hay crop is a failure but in 
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ever! ( er t prospects are st 
good 

S t ( ; aso! ibly safe to enter 
good 1918 crop on the credit side of the 
ledger and figure on it in considering th 
prospects fo futu isiness 


Ee speak of tne present condition ef 


business is in a sense 


superfluous fot 


our prosperity is obvious. The 


quite 


future, however, is another matter. The 
outstanding factor in connection with the 
future outlook is the ever-increasir 
shortage of supplies. So great is the de 
nand for war purposes that supplies are 





! Automobile manu 
are finding it increasingly dif 
ilt to get stee’ sheets. They have to 
wring each ton from officials at Washing 
ton, who have one idea in mind only—th« 
garnering of everything that 
for war purposes. The clothing manufa 

turers are finding it almost impossible to 
fill Government orders even, let 
vide for their peace customers. In th 

connection the story runs that Canadiar 
manufacturers recently asked the Govern 
at Ottawa to call for tenders for 
such supplies as were actually need 
d for the Canadian forces. It was sup 
posed that the Government called for ter 

ders for larger quantities than were actu 
ally needed and then disposed of the re 
mainder at a profit. The Canadian manu 
facturers objected to this on the ground 
that they could not supply the Canadiar 
market adequately after making every 
thing that the Government actually need 
ed; and that to further increase the bulk 
of goods produced for the Government 


dwindling all the time. 


if 








iS necessary 


alone pro 





was to literally render it impossible to 
clothe the civilian population. This in 
cident throws an interesting side light o1 


the condition of the market. When manu 
facturers endeavor to shun Government 
and there can be no doubt that in 
some lines they are actually doing this 

t spells extraordinary conditions. 

The war will end with the markets of 
the world bared of goods. Metals of all 
rubber, wool, cotton, manu 
factured articles of every description will 
be short. Reserves have been eaten up 
in the furnace of Mars. It will take some 
time to build stocks up to normal again. 
In some lines it will take years. Can con- 
ditions fail to be active when the need 
for replenishing is so great? 

This consideration is beginning to weigh 
heavily in all thought bearing on prob- 
able conditions after the war and men are 
beginning to feel confident that, after 


all, we are not going to fare so badly 











kinds, steel, 


I EFORE leaving the question this 
month it is interesting to quote the 
following from Canadian Machinery: 
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“Shipbuilding can well be said to 
taining the summit of its growth i 1 Can- 
ada. There is scarcely a week now ‘that 


does not see a steel or wooden vessel tak 


ng to the water, and there are a large 
number of vessels under construction 

that will be ready to leave their 
‘rths in the next few months.” 





In the United States 
a? conditions in the United States affect 
. very om ly indeed our own outlook : 
the following review from June Scribne r’s _ r >) v7 7 
Vagazine is of extreme interest especially of ke SIMI 7. ICII ) 
is it deals also with American war prepar- f gist 


ations: 


That’s what makes a filing or 


nt 


, ecord-keeping svst 100 per cc 

Output of steel at the American mills, \ ost : r Ihle . ne. a aris 
vhich had fallen in January to a yearly P .. aes wise 
rate of 28,600,000 tons, had risen again 
April to 44,000,000, a quite unpreced- 
ented production. Output of aircraft re- 
mained longer a point of doubt and mis- 
the public mind, giving op- 

portunl 7 for the publishe accusation, by 
1excited amateur mechanician, that a bil- 


or oe had been spent by our gover? 


x ing in I 
} 


way 























Near . % . lanae , ‘oOadnecing 
lent for aeroplanes — producing 
S } 
. single fighting machine to show for it. In The System 1 De partment here 
} 1} tucite f vstem v kine 
this part ir allegation tw: is discovered, 
< , ot 1 ind tor ery hing pur 

first that the accuser had hopelessly mixed estes Hens — 
up authorized appropriations with actual j | ; we said 
expenditure, next that the $163,116,000 3 ’ \ vstem is ready for oper 
actually spent on airé raft production had ~ : andes ne of that you may be 
covered engines, ports, clothing, salaries, | ‘ are nd simple too, compatible 
ind supplies, and finally that, despite the ‘ ; with, eles 

delays of experiment and changing specifi ; 
ations, the areoplane output, like the out- Take advantage of o1 stem Service 
put of new ships, was actually on the eve pond ee 
of “quantity production” at a fairly be ° , : 

ilderine rate ) sce d -OV- ‘ . ° —- 
wildering rate. On top of these discov . The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. , Limited 
erles as to progress of the war construc ‘ . . Home Off Newmarket Cana 
t on ; programe came the Secretary of Filing Equipment § 

War’s announcement that more ot in half . — Montreal 

a million American soldiers were in France ' Winnig 


} Edmontor 


already; supplemented by cr ecetiche that 

n the first ten days of May ten thousand 
id lay had been sent to Europe, 

and that within a year the American army 

at home and abroad would be four to five 
llions strong. 

















Even in relation to the money market 
and the anticipated overstrain on supplies 
of capital, nothing had happened exactly 
as had been apprehended. The $4,170,000,- 
000 subscription to the Third War Loan 
created hardly a ripple in the country’s 
money |, markets In fact, the closing of 
the lists for that subscription was almost 
nstantly followed by the “Second Red 
Cross Campaign,” which asked for the 
voluntary gift of vena by the Am- ; 
erican people, and actually obtained $170,- OFFICE @) SPECIALTY 
000.000, In this remarkable response, at “¢ 
any rate, there vas no question of “antici- PILING, SR TEMS 
pating income” or “borrowing subscrip 
tion money from the banks.” The people 
had gone down into their individual 






































pockets and individual bank accounts. 

Considering the outcome in the light of Save Office Time and Energy 
the immense subscription by 17,000,000 ji 
separate applicants for the immediately Sure Shot— ‘ir. As ye of — = a 
preceding war loan, it is impossible to a on ail the flim st tissue paper | 
escape the conclusion that the fund of aring. A light blow di its s through a qu 
actually available capital in a prosperous h of material. Sure Shot is especially valuable for bind 

’ ing papers 

country like our own, whic ‘an be 

‘ , — on which | « a ae An “Acme” for every requirement in Office, Store or 
reached by an extensive arive, far ex- can The “Acme” family saves time, money and pre- 
ceeds all the estimates of bankers and vents waste 
political economists. But that, after all SIMPLE beer a pre hay 

a on th | 7 f sa Write for Catalogue “A” showing complete line, 
is — — we ane Soe. — before, one of which will be an economy in your business. _ 
not « | » results > Europe: 

‘ t a y y the re sult o t 1e Europe an Ernest J. Scott & Co. ‘ . 59 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Canada 
war loans but by our own older appeals The Acme Stapling Machine Co. Limited - - Camden, N.J., U . 
to the pnatri s > 0p! £ > 7 
to the patriotism of me pacgre at large, The Process Typewriter Supply Co., Limited - - - London, Eng. 
as far back as the Civil War. 
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A. E. AMES & CO. 
Montreal TORONTO New York 


CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 


AND 


MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


Head Office: 
Union Bank Building, - TORONTO 
Transportation Building, - Montreal, Que. 


74 Broadway . New York 























Victory Bonds, 
Policies, Notes, 
Deeds, all valuable Books 
and Papers will be PRO- 
TECTED FROM FIRE if you 


OLDIE ® SAFE 


GOLDIE & 


Insurance 
Accounts, 


McCULLOCH 


There and 
VAULT DOORS TO ORDER 


Send for our Catalogue M32 
Booklet, ‘‘Profitable 


of 


sm a size style every requirement 


and a copy 
our 


Ex perience 





Goldie & M'Culloch 


COMPANY. LIMITED 
Office and Works—Galt, 
Torento Office: 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 
Western Branch (Office: 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


Head Ont., Can. 
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The Investment Situation 


By H. H. BLACK, Montreal editor of The 








Financial Post. 


This is the idea of investment that MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE desires to present: That 
men and women should save carefully, putting the money in the b k: should carry 
endowment and life insurance; ahould make a u an y some good trust company 
as executor When these matters have bee taken ¢ ‘ the s lus income should 
he ested n good Government and muni } bor To thes might be adde 

yood al estate mortgages, but the average mar won } 3? n close touci 
with values would be unwise to put mone to mortgages at the present time 
except dire j through investment in some of the good loan companies’ shares 
Me ind women, and particularly ye gq me? vhe come ? rl e th lverage 
wi mre not ¢ ae pe a sure nee froar ti f and whoa 

willing take ks to secure a gq return on their ey. may buy shares ir 
financial a? i fri companies MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE does not care to advise 
readers on a particular securities, but with the aid of the editor of “The Financia 
Post” will gladly give regular subscribers ns ¢ new flotations THE Eprvors 


Our Securities During Four Years’ of War 


N ANY retrospect of investment con- 

ditions for the four years’ period of 

the war that is just concluding, one 
starts, naturally, with that fateful day 
of July 28, 1914, when the announcement 
of war among the great powers of Europe 
stunned the Exchanges of London, New 
York and Canada, and there followed a 
wild panic of selling and a crashing down 
of prices; hurried long distance telephone 
and cable consultations; and a final unan- 
imous closing down of all trading, a con 
fession that the ordinary means of defence 
against external blow, the power- 
ful support that could be enli 
a fall market, was impote 
that could save the structure 
Stock Exchange from ruin was to 
it out of the clutches of that strange, un 
! cable disaster that was threatening 
an upheaval of the most stable founda- 





most 
sted to 


ot, and 








tions of industry and finance,—a war 
among the First Powers of Europe. 
It was no short-lived reme that was 








led for; not until the beginning of 1915 
did London and New York deem it safe 
to re-open; and the Canadian Exchanges 
kept their doors closed to “floor” trading 
until after Easter, April 6, 1915, and then 
provided the safety gauge in “minimum” 
ks listed at 15 and 
and sales were allowed under these 
prices. Later in the fall of 1914 a cer 
tain amount of buying and selling was 
carried on through the “books,’’—a 
of closely regulated operation that 
designed to guard again all danger 
Even after the Exchanges opened up in 
April, 1915, it was over a year before the 
minimum was taken off,—June 23, 1916 


Cal 











stor over, 


prices on aii 
no 





sort 
was 


at 
U 


when the conditions in Europe seemed to 
have taken a definite and probably per 
manent turn for the better. Sut the 
Russian and Italian disasters were to fol 
low: again, in the fall of 1917, a new 
minimum was established and set in 


operation, and in spite of several efforts 
during the present year to have this re 
moved and to free ling with 


allow trad 
issue dependent on its¢ 


every lf alone with 


out artificial props, the general opinion 
among brokers,—and their backers, the 
banks—is that it is yet too early to risk 


the results of a possible temporary de- 
feat on the battle grounds of Europe. And 

are likely to remain for 
many months to come, many, indeed, be 
lieve for the duration of the war. It is, 
of course, a restricted method of playing 
the game of dealing in stocks; a prudent, 
“Safety First” expedient, with a superior 
number of strong points, and obvious 
weaknesses. The brokers will welcome 
removal of the embargo of “fixed 


-es,”” when the time Mean 





so condaivions 


pric comes. 
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while, the investor need not worry ove 
much about the value of the stock he 
holds; and the speculator has no haunt 
ing visions of being sold out when h 
margins are swept away. Only in bonds 
is there no “minimum,” was re 
moved on Feb. 8 of this year 
-* would be impossible, as well as ur 
profitable, to analyze the changes 
prices of stocks have undergone in the 
past four years and seek to establish 
universal law. In the case of industrials, 
heavy slumps in many cases were the lot 
of those securities where the earning 
powers depreciated very cor in 


Na 











eral series of industries, on 
, war conditions provided abnorma 
ortunities for « xpansion and for pre 
tl reached the shareholders in ir 
ised dividends or temporary bonuses 


turaily, the stock value showed 

















appre 


ciation. A long list of stocks with noth 
ing in particular to attract buying 
remained untouched, under conditions 
where stock trading was cut down enor 
mously. The New York Exchange record 
will suffice as an example of the extent to 
which ordinary buying and selling has 
been restricte the sales in 1917 amount 
ed to $184,176,310, as compared with 
$721,960,600 in 1915. 

There is one pi ple, however, that 
has worked out fairly regularly in the 
four years: everything else being equal 
the selling price of a stock has depreciated 
with the increase in the rate of interest. 
Where municipal bonds could sell at 2 
and 5 per cent. before the war, 5%, 6 and 
even 64% is demanded now. Mortgages 
command 1 to 1! per cent higher inter 
est now than 1913. Conversely a stoc] 
that pays 10 per cent. now sells for les 
than the same stock if it paid 10 per cent 
dividend in 1913-14. In other words the 


bu 


air 


ma 


of 
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Ih 
t1o 
cre 
al 


yer of stocks 
lin ey be ow 
y four years a 
rket furnishes many 
11, 12, 13 and e 


cent. and 
nost an anoma 


ven 14 per cent. 
ROBABLY the 


as the most 
istrate thi 


rd of bank 





t demands a higher yl 
than he did four years ago. A st 
ng 10 per 


pal 


KO 





ock pay 


Wa 


the 


+ ley 


instances of yields 


stocks, 


in the market, w 
s best. With a single excey 


n, bank dividends ve not been i: 
“ased since the war broke out: wit 
other ex eption dividends have not been 


tuced, ar 


1 yet out of fifteer 


that have shown a fair amount of activ 


th 


rec 


declines with dividends unchanged 


fre 
oo 


rteen are sellin vlow their 


and ynly 


‘ord, above. 


ym 145 to 112; 


1914 


+ 


bank stock 


Some 


214 


are 
from 205 to 188; fron 
9 to 199; from 208 to 184: from 
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\ 
Ly, 
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186; zsrom 202 to 180; from 240 to 2,6: 
from 220 to 200, and so on. The thirteen 
reductions aggregate 295 points; the two 
increases amounted to 25 points; the net 
loss on the sales market was 270 points, 
or an average for the fifteen of 18 points 
each, or of nearly 21 in the thirteen—a 
very heavy depreciation in value based on 
selling possibilities. This in the face of 
enormous increases in assets and deposits; 
a reduction in the number of banks, and 
a consequent higher average of strength 
that has been established, although, on 
the other hand, the war services perform- 
ed by the banks, in withdrawing funds 
invested abroad, and providing very sub- 
stantial assistance to the Canadian and 
British Governments, for financing the 
war, has lessened to some extent this 
past year or so the ratio of liquid assets 
to total assets and to their liabilities to 
tue public. This last element, however, 
can hardly be considered a factor in the 
decline in bank stock quotations, as this 
took place before there was any change 
n the proportion of liquid assets at all. 
T= same 


connect 


work in 
price of 
bonds; there have been slight declines in 
a large proportion, and in new bonds a 
higher interest rate is demanded before 
par will be paid. But in the existing 
bonds two other élements were actively 


principle was at 


on with the 





selling 


operating: they possess a definite period 
of redemption at par, where bank and 
other stocks do not, and in some cases 
they were weakened or strengthened in 


dependently by the relative 


position of 
success their final 
One series of 
bonds has fluctuated all the way between 
72 ing much below 
Here the chances of a 


the highest figure 
final settlement have ebbed and flowed. 


"TSAKING stocks as a 


the concern on whose 
rede mptior depe nded 


and 39, and is now sell 


whole, the four 


+ 





years’ history shows three divisions as 
yutstanding examples of improved prices 
based on favoring war conditions from 
in industrial standpoint: milling, pulp 


and textile. The details of 
the first-mentioned 


and paper, 


the recent report on 








ompanies as sent out from Ottawa are 
tox sh in mind to require any illustra- 
tior the y increased profits of 
he large mills, especia in 1916 and 


s of same, and en- 
that have resulted. One 
ompany started a dividend and now it 
virtually, at 10 per cent.; the 
stock has risen from around 20 to nearly 
80. The others have advanced far from 
the low quotations into which the several 
panics of 1915 and 1917 thrust them, 
with the rest of the market. In their 
cases exceptional demand for flour for 
export to the Allies, with extra profits 
on an advancing wheat market, were the 
chief elements in the mills’ industrial 
and stock market successes. 

The pulp and paper securities present 
an odd mixture: of an exceptional im- 
provement in market conditions, an unre- 
strained and unfounded over-optimism in 
the mind of the buying public that forced 
prices of securities out of all bonds: the 
followed of late by a 
rely keeping pace with 
progress that is even more 


the pulp-and-paper 





stands, 


necessary reaction, 
recovery that is b: 
ndustrial 
marked than it was ir 








om days of 1916. The newsprint mills, 
however, have been faced, unfortunately, 
with unwarranted government interfer- 


‘nce in the matter of prices, and this has 
njured the estimate of security values, 
as well as earning powers and mill de- 
velopment. The most of these, however, 
ire due for further advances, based on 
exceptionally bright market prospects. 
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security you want. 


j Members Montreal Stock Exchange. 








=} J Mail 
: 5 

=} Investing by Mai 

: There are advantages in purchasing your securities by 

=: mail, There is no salesman to hurry your decision. We 

= carefully gather the facts about each security and give 

you our signed opinion as to its merits, You may 

determine at your leisure, with the facts before you, the 


Greensh elds’ Monthly Review, with which is incor- = 
: porated Investment Suggestions, wili keep you posted on 
business, finance al and inve-tment conditions. 

be sent to you wi hout obligation upon request. 


{ idress Departmenr 1 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


‘ 17 St.John Street - 
Central Chambers - 














It will = 


Dealers in Canadian Bond Issues. 
Montreal 
Ottawa : 














wn eel 











HALIFAX, ST. JOHN’S, NFLD., 


DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





SHERBROOKE, ST. 


F.B. McCURDY & CO. 


134 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Members Montreal 


Direct Private Wire Connections With All Offices and With Laidlaw & Co., New York 
MAIN 7140, 


JOHN, N.B. SYDNEY 


Stock Exchange 
STOCKS CARRIED ON MARGIN 


7i4l, 7142. 








L Bew textile companies, on the whole, 
show the most uniform advance, prob- 
ably, of any specific lines during the four 
years of the war. The management of 
all is too conservative for any sensational 
market performances, but uniformly they 
have strengthened their financial as well 
as manufacturing position, and in many 
instances have been able, with increased 
reserve surpluses, to add to their dividend 
percentages. For the most of them there 
has developed,—not as in the case of the 
flour and pulp and paper 
export trade, but export to Canada has 
been cut off and the domestic market has 
proven more an inexhaustible store for 
the cotton, knit goods and woolen 
The cotton mills in particular have been 
able to take advantage of this and two 


companies 


miiis 


increased their common dividends by 2 
per cent., another established a 5 per cent. 
initial dividend, still another added a 
bonus and then 2 per cent., and so on. 


For all that, with greatly increased sales, 
profits and reserves, the average stock 
quotation of the textiles is less than it 
was in the high of 1914 and 1915, so far 
Mention Maclean's Magazine 


> , 
1t will identify yw 


has the market, on an average, declined. 
Theoretically, the packers, including 
the canners, are in a much improved in- 
dustrial position, but several adverse fac- 
tors have operated against any material 
advances among those listed on the 
Exchange. 

The steel companies, and those whose 
raw material is steel, have had a most 
fluctuating record. All have been de- 
pendent, until very recently, on shell 
orders, and are busy now on the readjust- 
ment process. The usual experience in 
those securities that have been known as 
munitions stocks,” has been that since 
1916 profits have been declining, and 
even these have been a very precarious 





affair, so much so that the president of 
one company, in explaining why the divi 
dend had to be cut, stated that less than 
one-third were making money at all. 


According to an analysis made in March, 
1916, the prices of ten munitions stocks 
twelve months from 42.7 to 
93.8 on an average. These continued at 
the latter level for all of 1916, but the 
l gan thereafter. 


rose in the 


decline be 
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|A World Famine in 


An Economical Solution |)... 2? ooo, 
to your delivery problem | 





Out of the War. 


A* interesting and very vital point 
= raised | T 


by Sydney Brooks in The Ne 


lmerice Revieu The world is facing 


4, | famine in copper. This is much more serious 
|} than would seem at first thought The world 
| 
| 











Worm Drive Trucks lepends upon copper to a very great extent 
\ £ i operated by electricity 
juires a very large supply of copper and the 
ynsumption has rise from le than 13,006 
tons in 1820 to over 100,000,000 tons in 191 
Since the war started the consumptior 
been almost beyond computation 

The writer shows that the end of the 


will find the markets of the world practical 


bared I t t neta He goe 

It Costs Less Per Mile to Deliver | vast, deposits of it im both Arctic and Ant 
° e ° Africa, in the United States, in Spair 

with “Little Giant” Motor Trucks | Chilein “Austrian, Japan, im Russia, i 

We can figure this with cold hard facts and | hand the countries are fewer “sill wher 

figures. | to have any appreciable effect on the world’ 


Phe “Little Giant” has proven its further ee ee ee eee ee 
value and efficiency by giving access to a wep ts dean seein’ anes aa tecies 














y I Y i r r 

greatly widened field. poor Reger tg gel ag Re irae 

of it--come rom only r cer ri 

The DUNTLEY Hydro-Pneumatic Gas Generator is at aa ak Gia. af ton Gimalien wees % 
exclusive fe iture of little Giant Motor Trucks Wit this more thar six per cent of the output There 

. } : a by ire some three hundred and thirty-five coy 

device the | Ittle Guant Pru k avy be Opet ited Ol a miy- per mir yrking to-day Of these, one hur 

ture of Kerosene and Gasoline, at a saving in fuel cost of | ured and thirty-nine, or forty-two per cent 

over 50 per cent., with « total absence of carbon. smoke or ans ete hiner tea ieee es iG 

odor 1 rage al ou of er 26,000 tons 

The big n then, a sp ‘ 

| mine n the nited S es, the main ele 
di P ® is i ment f not the crux, of tm situatior If 
Canadian Pneumatic Tool Company, Limited | | *:.:*< ‘<x bie: American mines 
third of the American output, and calculate 
345 Craig Street West, Montreal poet mrp By plc Ber gy ny y-vee 
Toronto Branch, 107 Church St. Vancouver Branch, 1073 Hamilton St. ity Mlvesnge megy ved Mev pany Ming, - pol g 
\ idd to these half d Zen mines he twe 

giants in Chile, that are owned by Americar 
nterests, we find that on the same basis 

ee ae veriod of productivity may bs 
reckoned at twenty-seven years. That, how 





eve! s probably an extreme estimate, unless 
| a policy of deliberate restriction of output 
KALAMAZOO | | fo is 
the ipply maintained on a level with the 
Loose Leaf Devices and jj | dem2nd., then the copper required for the 


Accounting Systems where, as has been said, areas inhabite? by 


200,000,000 people will end the war practic 


A BOOK—NOT A BOX. 











ally denuded of the metal, must still furthe: 
: > reduce the productive life of tk lrans 
Eight Salient Kalamazoo | . » am anes teat . thi ¢ : wa 
oints tial c mines Oo nearer we y than nir 
OFFICE MANAGERS AND ACCOUNTANTS will appre 4 rld without pper n b! 
rere eee “ate sie 8 2 oF : . ‘ae ‘ . | VO ‘ 1wnou coppe 18 InconcelivaDle 
ciate the acc uracy Ww nich 1s sec ured through the use of 1. Flat Opening ¢ ¢ average mar He assumes without 
the “KALAMAZOO” system as well as the great saving “spa ~ : 
: 2. Simple Construction question tha what has become a necessit' 
in time and labor which is effected. , ¢ , , 1 , 
™ . 7 x a : 3. Vise-like grip ( moderr ife w somehow or other cor 
The “KALAMAZOO booklet contains much valuable 4. Great Expansion | t be produced as heretofore: that new 
information Write for it! 5. Ease of Operation mines will be discovered and opened; that new 
| ¢ ] n¢ for kine } 
WARWICK BROS. & RUTTER, LIMITED | © NoEspré Mew | Soothes etn be sacsutal don wasbeng toes 
é ’ 7. Accessibility. Ree ee ee eee eee produce syn 
‘ cieltn eee aad : . Se ‘ 
Canadian Manufacturers 8. Durability hetic copper out of iodine and lead or zinc, 





King and Spadina, TORONTO, ONT. 


or will devise some effective substitute; that 








copper sooner or later will be got direct 
from the ore without the intermediate pro 
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cesses of smelting or refining, and that in 
one way or another an adequate yield will it Hitt} (1 tit {Ue |] er 
1lway be forthcoming And no doubt he is i “ i 
right Is there any instance of an indis- 
pensab metal dropping out of existence 
hrough sheer exhaustion of the supply and 
without leaving behind something equally 
good to take its p ? 


On general principles the average man 





COCO, 











a ee - 
MITT TTD 
| TERROERALAGDE 

| 











could make out a strong case None the 
less, there are certain disquieting facts star- 
ng him in the face The mines that at 


present produce sixty per cent. of the world’s 
itput hav an active life that is definitely 
imited to between two and three decades 
Other mines are known to exist, but in al 
most every case climatic conditions or their 
remoteness from communication render them 
inworkable Metallurgists seem to agree 
hat the extraction of copper from low-grade 
yres has already been carried pretty nearly 
4 labora 
tories are working on the problems of syn- 


ir as it can b Thousands o 


The “Perfection” Bever In the Home 








ic copper and of an efficient substitute, age Cooler is highly ap- , 
but so far without even a gleam of success preciated by the staff pod dor — y oe om 7 you 
’ 7] T - wi seidom find anything iat 
It takes at least five million dollars and five Show consideration fo nies Im th hot 
\ of lavish capital expenditure before appreceat nore me ee eM 
th “<_— ; Hee : yo employees and they sultry weather than a cool, re 





é a copper that has easy access to its 
market can be made productive It takes 
much more, both of money and time, when 
the mine has to be | th railways and 
roads to the outer Meanwhile, the 
been mounting 

great u the past ty 

irs, has been immensely stimulated by th 
war, and after the war will develop into a 

ld-wide and al f 


not faced with any immediate pros 


work harder for you freshing drink 


A “Perfection’ 
Beverage Cooler 


Keeps Water r any other beverage free from a impurities 
and gives you constant access to a cold, refreshing, healthful 








erocious pes 


most 





: . ~ rink 
the disappearance of the metal. We 
ire faced with the certainty of a shortage It is made in single, double and triple bottle models, and 
it among the nations which do not look constructed that no ice can reach or mingle with 
the drinking water or beverages 


ihead and guard themselves in advance wil 

































































= omy Se ¥ é Bi i’s 1 is Write for booklet showing styles of Cooler and 
ga eps * : sashes sages. es prices of same. 
sting reserves of copper was a notable 
but ttle noted feature of the decade pre 
we ; Perfection Cooler Company, Limited 
Ve do not yet know how much copper any ° e 
DP sided Bigg Peng priya Fo ody: - 21 Alice St., Toronto, Ontario 
‘ ¢t it nsity of consumption has beer 
ched in tl I'nited States It stood ther 
the year 1912 at 3.69 tons for each thousand 
of the populatior having increased 
the previous eight years at the rate é , 
r four per cer per annun If 
to take these figure namely, a four per 
cent nerease each year and a per capita 
consumption of 3.69 tons for every thousand 
of the populatior is representing the maxi- 
im that any country likely to attain to, 
the estimate ist given of the probable cor 
sumpt f the six countries for 1925, 1930 
and vould requir ve tion in th 
rst y a Slignt I 
ere e for the third } f we plac 
he pottnwl needs of the world in "1995 a What 
» 500,000 tons, or nearly two and a half U 
the verage output of the last six Do You se 
1 x hall not b very far rong 7 
ec uate teas aia een When Ruling 
ie entir orld by the American copper 
rnc 9 Bg Bl ens tng oy ae Your Records? 
irces of supply All over the earth men “eee ° 
are prospecting for new deposits or nr No. 343. For all red ink work on your re- 
pening santas ed mines +> mm Gane cords you can always rely upon No. 343. 
t in the Lake district, in North iles, : . - . . 
ee ee eee aoe ‘ A pen especially designed to do this work 
few mport ant metals,” said the British best. 
Minister of Munitions, last June, “of which os P ‘ . 
chews ta greater feed fe atlantis and No. 344. Fo1 double line inking work you 
methodical development in this cour try th un should use No. 344. Smooth and easy—carries 
is the case with copper.” But it is not Great : - os ee a “ : . 
Britain that cun be looked to to mitigate the sufficient ink for long lines. 
coming famine or loosen the American hold Both these pens are favorites with accountants. 
we ee ees _ = te anaieed be rs Pens are especially designed by experienced 
Russia, which stands to-day, so far as copper workmen to do a special work better than any other pen 
is concerned, just where the United States Send 10c. for a sample dozen pens for accounting a. 
stood thirty-five years ago, and which, like assorted, including these special ruling pens. 
the America of that date, possesses vast cop- E 
per deposits that only await railways and r 
capital for their development. Undoubtedly ste brook Pen Manufacturing Company, 
that development will take place. But for 16-70 bans” Street, Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 
the moment Russia is an Empire in flux Canadian Agents 
and too distracted to give a thought to her Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 
hidden industrial capacities, and it is too 
much to expect that her vast wealth of cop- 
per and other minerals can be exploited in 
time to avert a severe and universal short- 
age in one of the world’s most essential 
metals. 
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If summer sun and 
dust have begun to 
coarsen your skin,a 
srecial Woodbury 
treatment wii! make 
isfine and soft again 
For full directions 
see the booklet wrap- 
ped around every 
cake of Woodbury's 
Facia! Soap 


in summer 


HINK how constantly 

your skin is exposed to 

sun and dust in summer. 
Strong sunlight coarsens its tex- 
ture—irritating dust every day 
carries bacteria and parasites 
into the skin, causing black- 
heads and other blemishes. 


Take your hand mirror to the 
clear daylight, and examine your 
skin closely. See whether it is 
not already showing the effects 
of summer exposure. 


Try this famous treatment 
for blackheads 


Apply hot cloths to the face 
until the skin is reddened. Then 
with arough washcloth work up 
a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and rub it into the 
poresthoroughly, always with 
an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with clear, hot water, 
then with cold—the colder the 
better. If possible, rub your face 
for thirty seconds with a piece 
ofice. Dry the skin carefully. 


For rousing sallow, sluggish 
skins, try the famous Woodbury 
treatment given in the booklet 


wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


to keepitsoft, attractive, free from 





Your skin needs special care 






bx | . 

as blackheads, blemishes and the 
o . 

4 coarsening caused by exposure 


Make this treatment a daily 
habit, and it will give you the 
clear, attractive skin that the 
steady use of Woodbury’s al- 
ways brings. 

Toremove blackheads already form- 
ed, substitute a flesh brush for the wash- 
cloth in the treatment above. Then 
protect the fingers with a handkerchief 
and press out the blackheads. 





Treatments for all the common 
troubles of the skin are given in the 
booklet wrapped around every cake cf 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake 
today and begin tonight the treatment 
your skin needs. A 25c cake is sufficient 
fora month or six weeks of any Wood- 
bury facial treatment and for general 
cleansing use forthattime. Woodbury’s 
is on sale at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet 
of famous treatments and samples 
of Woodbury’'s Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder 


Send 5c for a trial size cake (enough for a 
week or ten days of any Woodbury Facia! 
treatment) together with the booklet of 
treatments, "A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
Or for 12c we willsend you the treatment 
booklet and samples of Woodbury’'s Fasia! 
Soap, Facial Cream and Facial Powder 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited 

7008 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario 
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You Walt Yet-Be Gilad 


i. ° ai 
A Comparison of 1914 With 
. Warfare To-day 
By Private Harold R. Peat 
Who wrote “Private Peat,” etc. 
EpiToR’s NoTE.—Private Peat isa young Canadian who has broken 
publishing records with his war book and has electrified audiences 


by his war talks from one end of America to the other. In the accom- 
panying article he addresses a message to the men of the new Can- 


rdiar army a message of good chee r. 


+6 EE, but the army is h—, isn’t it? 
Everything has gone wrong 
officers crabby, Colonel crazy, and 


everything in general is no darn good 

Well, all that may be as you say—but 
say, old boy, have you tried to look at the 
army the other way? Have you given the 
army a chance to make good? Who has 
made the officers crabby and driven the 
O.C. crazy—have you? Come, old man, 
be honest about it. 

And fellows, listen to this. You have 
a picnic to-day, honest you have, if you 
only care to make a picnic out of it. 

Here is something of what all of us old 
originals went through. No, sir, we 
weren't all bums either. Personally, I had 
a pretty cushy job when the war broke— 
but I quit. Oh, just for the fun of it. 
Away I went all the way from Edmonton 
and for five nights the whole darn lot of 
us sat up or doubled up on the hard 
wooden seats of accommodation cars, but 
never a murmur (except the usual army 
grouse) from any of the crowd. 

Our final stop in Canada was Valcartier 
and there we tumbled out stiff and travel 
weary—to rest and billets? No, boys, to 
pitch our own tents, to collect from the 
stores our own waterproof sheet each, and 
not the big, heavy kind issued now, but 
the narrow, light sheet. We were also 
given a pair of blankets; but for bed 
underneath us, all we had was the cold, 
cold ground. It was nearly always frosty 
in the early mornings toward the end of 
the month, and oh boy, when it rained— 
good night! 


UT we went through it all right and 
reached Salisbury Plain. Valcartier 
was a rosy dream to the nightmare of the 
Plain. If we had had hardships in Can- 


ada they were nothing to this. 

When we went on route 

marches, to take one item, we 

had not the nice light web 
equipment which was issued later, 
but we had the heavy leather 
harness, the Oliver equipment, or 
as we boys commonly knew it, the 
Oliver torture. We wore that 
torture on parades and at reviews. 
Taking things all in all, nothing 
that was issued us at that time 
was up to the standard of 
present day equipment, 
excepting our badges, 
numerals and matters of 
that sort. 

The hardships of Salis- 
bury are too weil known to 
everyone now and have 
been too well thrashed out 
and explained to need re- 
peating. We went from 
the awfulness of the Plain 
to the greater awfulness of 
France. 

Take a look at the 
France of yesterday and 
to-day; the France of 1914 
and 1918; a France just 
invaded and France under 

fighting trim for four 

years. The Hun had it on us at every 
turn, though fortunately he did not know 
it then as we do now in looking back on 
those days. 

Take us as samples of typical troops. 
We had recruited with vague ideas of 
why we were at war or why we had en- 
listed. We had trained at Valcartier for 
five weeks. We had been instructed by 
officers who knew the same amount of war 
as we—and that was nothing. But as 
























Private Peat 
whose slogan, 
“Two years in 
hell and _ back 
with a_ smile,” 
has become 


3) famous. 


“good scouts” those officers were second to 
none. In later days, after experience, 
they turned out second to none as officers 
and instructors. 

There was little chance for any one at 
Salisbury. Rain! I could well believe the 
“oldest inhabitant” of the nearest town 
when he said he’d never seen the like 
before. Noah was the only man who ever 
saw anything approaching it. It rained 
practically every day in England. The 











putting up buildings for our own housing. 
Useful work, a something very excellent 
to know, but not training for a fight with 
the:-most inhuman devices that monsters 
in the shape of men could conceive, 


yr can see the brilliancy of the army 

the Canadian Army—as it was on 
arrival in France. But, you say, “There 
was vour time at the base—your intensive 
training, your bomb drill, gas drill, hand 
grenade drill——.” 

Of the base we saw nothing. Of inten- 
sive training, we never heard. Bombs and 
gas were unknown quantities to us then 
and for weeks after. We were wanted 
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says Private Peat, 
joke.’ 


“Our dugouts,’ 
“were a 








on the front line, in the front trenches 
alongside the English, S ch, Welsh ar 
Irish who had been shot in just as w 


sooner 





were, only some months ! 
could get across. Our intensive training 
went on in the foremost positions Wi 
got | s from the English troops who 
init us, just as they shared a ratio 
with us. 
And 

There was hardly a place i 
length where we had an even break with 
Fritz, either as to position or anything 





front line 


along its to 


ther consider that 


else. Take the question of position. Long 
before we got to France—and we were 
there good and early—Fritz had intr« 


duced trench warfare. He had dug him 
self in and he had chosen the best location. 
Fritz is very wide awake to the main 
He is a wily foe, and one we 
can’t afford to under-estimate He had 
iken up the high, dry positions, he had 
entrenched on the hillsides and places 
where he overlooked and commanded 
We were left the low, swampy ground. 
It was nobody’s fault. There was no 
alternative. We had to dig in or give in. 
Literally we could not dig in, for it was a 








ing of water and blood tt 
h with earth. We had n 
boots as the boys, I 
lay. A few of us 
I never did myself, but the 
I suffered more than we « 

without. The quid 


went over tne 





got Kne¢ 


knee 





into tne boot There 
was no means of chang 
ing or arying 1 th 
mud froze le th 
rubber till DOYS 
were crippled wit 
rheumatism, frost bit 
and trench feet. We 


fought n puttees an 


boots 


we would 





have been or 


parade ground. 





Qur dugouts were 
Ke Officers and me 
alike depended on the 





= stability of 


t \ if 





fire trench for rest, but 
during our four days 
in” sleep and rest were 

few and far be 


tween. 











"T’AKE the hand gre1 
ades The Boche 
used these on us wher 
we had never heard of 
then Y were ( 
Mills’ forthcoming 
those days, : we it 
vented grena of our 
own We ec ted « 
jam tins and cor 
ted m bs Y tne 
trenches It w ex 
citing work The Boche 
had perfected his gas 
l ré pients of that 
and we had not ever 
res tors let alone ga 
s of rubber Wits 
reservolr at 
mud an water 
ul kerch ef « 
1 throw ‘ 
For every she 
ind the vere 
ould drop ter 
ped them wit! 
the matter of 
1 to official stat 
ve men to ou 
firchters, but a twelve 
uch as any single 


sufferings, there 
was something worse. Did our ci ar 
population back home realize then as now, 
what war is? Boys, they did not. Some 
ere bew ered, some ndifferent, some, 
t almost seemed, hostile You see we got 
mpses of home papers at times. 
It was ne months after I had bes 
it the I got my first parce! 





home in Canada It 
wasn’t t my folks forgot me 
ust didn’t think of it. They didn’t grasp 
what I was going through, nor why. 

Take from “home.” 
of the boys actually feared to open their 
They lacked the sympathy of 

The folks wrote of them 
their troubles and worries and 
wanted the boys to sympathize and find a 
solution and remedy for them. We had 
as much as we could stand ourselves with 
out the added thought for those at home. 

To-day, the trouble with the soldiers is 
too much sympathy, too great a petting 

Continued on page 104 









the letters Some 
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etters. 
realization. 


selves and 
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‘The Shark’s Cage 


A Story of Submarine Chasing 


By W. Victor Cook 
Luthor of “Ben Hassan’s Title Deeds.” Anton of 
the Alps,” ete. 
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Illustrated by C. W. Jeffervs 


CHAPTER I. 


66 YOU see the idea?” said Donald 
Bruce. 
“Top-hole,” answered the 


lieutenant-commander. He was a very 
young lieutenant commander, and his eyes 
sparkled with an almost boyish eagerness. 
“It would be a great scoop,” he said. “The 
only thing that bothers me is that we have 

o be so careful not to tread on the toes 
of these confounded neutrals. The 
Canaries, of course, are Spanish terri- 
tory.” 

“The Spaniards,” said Bruce severely, 
‘should protect their neutrality from 
abuse.” 

“I know. All the same, if there were to 
be any kind of a misfire, and this beastly 
Boche once got his U-boat clear of this 
‘Cage’ of yours, Mr. Bruce, he would send 
in a complaint to his embassy at Madrid 
and the Spanish Government would raise 
Cain. I wish I knew what the interna- 
tional law of the matter is. You see, I 
stand to get into a deadly row if I’m 
wrong.’ 








The Scotsman nodded his appreciation. 
“The whole point of my scheme is,” he 
patiently explained, “that we don’t aim at 
fighting at all. We merely seek to kidnap 
the whole caboodle—ship, men, and every 
thing. Kidnapping is only a civil offence, 
which anybody is entitled to commit at his 
own risk. On the other hand, these miser- 
able Huns are systematically infringing 
Spanish neutrality by using this spot as 
their base. All we do is to slip into La 
Jaula before them, lie doggo till the right 
moment, and then corral the lot and cart 
them away to some comfortable intern 
mentcamp. Why, they ought to be grate- 
ful to us for saving their lives!” 

“It would be a great scoop,” the lieuten- 
ant-commander repeated dreamily 

“Nothing venture, nothing win,” quoted 
Bruce e 

The young officer gazed thoughtfully at 


The young offi- 
the two men before him. Both of them 


a cer gazed 


the gray-eyed, alert Scot, and his big, "i thoughtfully at 
silent companion—wore the dress of the two men. 
Spanish peasants. The second man, a 


swarthly, raw-boned Catalan—“the Little 
Bird,” Bruce had said he was called—was 
much the older. His hair was grizzled, 
and his brown face was deeply lined, but 


friend here in his own lingo! Do you say T= Scot slowly inhaled a mouthful 
you have actually got those fifty Spanish of cigarette smoke and slowly blew it 
peasant suits in your boat right here? out again before replying. “There’s not 


he looked to have the strength of a horse. 
An ugly customer, the lieutenant-com- 
mander reflected, to have against one in a 
scrimmage. He had become inured to 
queer doings since he had taken his first 
submarine out of Spithead a couple of 
years before, but the proposition which 
these two men had come out in a fishing- 
boat from Teneriffe to lay before him was 
as fanciful an adventure as even the 
lieutenant-commander could have desired. 
Sovish as he seemed, however, he was a 
pretty shrewd judge of character, and he 
made up his mind quickly. 

“T’ll do it, Mr. Bruce,” he said quietly. 
“By gad, I wish I could talk to your silent 


“Right here, sir,’ said Bruce. 

“Well, that’s that,” said the lieutenant- 
commander. - He got out a box of cigar- 
ettes and passed it. “Before we tranship 
them, if you won’t think it impertinent, I 
should just like to hear the beginnings of 
this business. Of course it stands to 
reason that a Scottish gentleman and a 
picturesque Spanish smuggler—I think 
you said that is your friend’s profession 
when he is at home—don’t go into partner- 
ship to do in a German submarine just on 
the spur of the moment. Just for the 
sake of the yarn, I should be awfully 
obliged if you couid tell me the whole thing 
ab ovo, as we used to say at school.” 


much of a yarn in that, lieutenant, though 
it is true Pajarillo here and I have had 
some adventures together. Pajarillo 
means ‘Little Bird,’ you know. I don’t 
remember whether I mentioned that the 
Little Bird had a brother who was blown 
up in a ship which was torpedoed off 
Marseilles. That was really the first start 
of it—the ovum, if I may put it so. He 
took up the vendetta against all Germans 
from that day forth. And I was lucky 
enough to fall in with him. Perhaps 
you have heard of my firm—M‘Ilroy, 
M‘Ilroy, and M‘Allister, the wine people, 
a good old firm, with branches at most of 
the Spanish wine ports. Allow me.” 
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Bruce produced a business card. “If ever 
you are wanting anything in our line, I 
think we could give you satisfaction,” he 
said with a smile. “Well, Iam of military 
age, as you see, and of course I was for 
joining up when this scrap began; but my 
people would not hear of it—said I could 
do more useful work where I was. You 
see, I know a good deal about the coast 
traffic, regular and irregular, around 
Spain, and my people considered I might 
get in touch with information from time 
to time which would be of use to your 
service in running these sea-wolves to 
earth, or at least in stopping their sup- 
plies. To make a long story short, they 
were good enough to give me pretty well 
carte-blanche in the matter, and I hap- 
pened to tumble across E] Pajarillo here. 
Thanks to my firm, I was enabled to stim- 
ulate his natural sentiments of hostility 
to his brother’s murderers with a fairly 

tial financial inducement—if you 





substan 





take me 
“I take you, Mr. Bruce,” said the 
lieutenant-commander with a grin. 
“Well, that was the beginning of our 
idventures together, and this is one of 
them. We had a pretty good run in the 
Mediterranean, but things began to get 
rather hot for us there. The Little Bird 
funcied he was getting too unpopular 
among the Boche U-boat commanders, and 
we heard there was a chance of doing 
some useful business around the Canaries. 
So for the sake of my friend’s health we 
came south the other day with an old 
schooner, the Marta; she’s lying in Santa 
Cruz just now. We had a bit of trouble 
on the way; but that is another story. A 
coupie of days after we landed, the Little 
Bird ran up against an old acquaintance 
of his in a café. The old acquaintance had 
had to clear out of Spain some years ago 
owing to a difference with the Customs on 
the tariff question; and after drifting 
about Cuba for a few years, he had settled 
down here in the Canaries, where, I 
gather, he is doing pretty well. Of course, 
like everybody else, they talked about the 
submarine campaign. The Little Bird’s 
friend wasn’t very pleased with the Huns, 
it seems, because he has a biggish interest 
in the banana trade, which is all anyhow 
on account of the pirates; but, on the 
other hand, he mentioned that he was 
making up his losses to some extent by 
helping to supply the brutes with neces- 
saries at one of their rendezvous. Well, 
the Little Bird is pretty slim—don’t let 
him think I am talking about him—and 
after they had had a few drinks together, 
he seems to have got his old friend to take 
him on as a kind of agent to convey the 
stuff to this place which they call the 
Cage—La Jaula in the Spanish. You see, 
the Government’ regulations about 
neutrality make it a difficult thing to deal 
in that sort of trade, and the Cage is a 
nasty place to get at, and the Little Bird 
had a pretty good record as a daring 
smuggler at home in the old days; so I 
suppose his acquaintance thought he 
would be a handy kind of man for the job. 
Anyway, he took him on, and Pajarillo 
got through with a big consignment of 
stuff in Al style, and his friend was de- 
lighted. The Little Bird did not forget 
his vendetta, however, and had a good 
look round while he was there, and a few 
days later he took me up with him alone 
on the qt., and we made a further and 
more detailed inspection of the locus in 
quo, as the lawyers say. And now 
Pajarillo’s friend has booked him to take 
charge of the next lot of mules going up 
with the stuff on Sunday night for loading 
into the U-boat on the Monday. He will 
take his own crowd with him—half-a- 
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dozen fellows from the Marta who can 
be relied on to obey orders. They will 
deal with the two men in charge of the 
store and the tackle on the cliff-top. The 
rest we do for ourselves.” 

“Won't it be just a wee bit rough on 
your friend’s pal in Santa Cruz?” asked 
the lieutenant-commander, with a true 
British sense of fair-play 

The Scot smiled. “M‘Ilroy, M'‘Ilroy, 
and M‘Allister will see that the gentle 
man is not out of pocket on the transac 
tion,” he said. 
“Top-hole!” exclaimed the young officer. 
He patted the great Catalan on the 
shoulder. “Mr. Bruce, tell him he’s a 
brick,” he requested. 

Bruce interpreted, and the brown, lined 
face relaxed into a grave smile. He re 
moved his cigarette with his left hand and 
held out his right. 

“True for you, ol 
lieutenant-commander. “We'll give ’em 
Kamerad, if we have any luck. Now, let’s 
get those fancy-dresses of yours aboard, 
Mr. Bruce, and then your friend can go 
back with his boat and carry on. You are 
sure you can point me out the way into 
this Cage place from the sea 

“I took my bearings very carefully 
when I was there,” answered the Scot; 
“and though I have never had the honor 
of piloting a submarine before, I have 
knocked about a good deal with ships of 
one sort or another. I think I can promise 
you. 





“Camarada!” he said. 
son!” replied the 


} 
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A COUPLE of afternoons later Donald 
* sruce was enjoying the novel, and to 
him weird, experience of standing with 
lieutenant-commander at the periscope of 
the submarine as it pursued its way be- 
neath the waters of the Atlantic along the 
rock-bound coast of Teneriffe. The sen- 
sation reminded him of a long-ago day in 
his childhood, when, with a crowd of sum- 
mer visitors, he had walked round the 
table of a camera-obscura on a seaside 
pier at home, watching from the darkness 
of the tiny room the crowd of trippers and 
the bathing-machines on the distant beach 
Only the camera-obscura did not sway 
up and down with the rather sickly 
alternations which the Atlantic Ocean im 
parted to the submarine ship. He wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, and 
wished the trip was over. 

“There’s La Jaula!” 
claimed. 

The shore, perhaps two miles to star- 
board of them, was a line of high cliff, 
parched and gray-brown in the hot sun. 
At a point which they were nearing there 
was a black slit in the line of sunlit cliff, 
where some ancient cataclysm of this vol- 
canic land had rent the rocky mass. The 
slit went only part way up the cliff, and 
seen from this distance and point of view 
had the appearance of a mere triangular 
crack in the face of the rock wall-—a 
crack perhaps ten feet wide at its base, 
and extending some fifty feet up the cliff 
side. 

“Man alive!” exclaimed the lieutenant 
commander, “you don’t suppose I am go- 
ing to put my ship at that crack! The 
camel that got through the needle’s eye 
had a cushy job compared with that! 
What!” 

‘Wait and see,” Bruce answered. “The 
tide is high at present. When the tide is 
low, even the few feet fall that the ocean 
tides give you here will show you all the 
difference. You will see that the opening 
broadens very much at the base. You will 
then be able to run right up to the cliff, 
dive as you enter the cleft, run along 
under water for a hundred yards or so at 
a depth of from twenty to thirty feet, and 


he suddenly ex 


then poke your periscope up again. You 
will find yourself in the Cage.” 

“I say, Bruce,” said the young officer 
vravely, “you know what would happen if 
this little ship of mine hit those rocks in 
the tunnel?” 

Bruce nodded. “I know. But you won't 
hit them. If it were a man swimming, he 
could swim right in without diving.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I have done it, sir,” said 
Bruce. “The Little Bird and I swam it 
together, and tested the depth by diving.” 

The officer stared at him. “The devil 
you did!” he exclaimed. “Well, you’re a 
cool hand, anyway. All the same, it’s a 
deuced rum place.” 

“Inside,” the Scot continued, “‘it 
great irregular crater—acres of still, di 
water, with precipices dropping dowr 
as steep as the sides of a house, on every 
quarter but one, and there is our ravine. 
My theory is that in one of the prehistorix 
eruptions of these islands there actually 
Was a crater, which burst open here partly 
under water, and that the sea-water, get 
ting down to the underground fires, went 
off in steam and blew crevices like this on 
all sides. However, I’m no geologist.” 

“No,” the lieutenant-commander agreed. 
“But for a wine-merchant’s clerk, old son, 
you have some pretty serviceable gifts. I 
think we'll lay off here till sundown, and 
then butt in and try our luck in the Cage.” 





AT dusk, when the submarine, all but 
4 her periscope submerged, again ap 
proached the cliff, there was a noticeable 
change. The narrow slit had broadened 
out at the base till it resembled the mouth 
of a vast culvert debouching into the sea. 
On the water-level it was nearly a hun 
dred yards across. Inside it 

the pit 

‘By gum!” said the lieutenant-com 
mander as he stood at his eye-piece, “‘it’s 
a shuddery place, Mr. Bruce! I bet that 
Boche skipper’s heart was in his sea- 
boots the first time he went in there! I 
know mine is. Well, we’re in for it now. 
Here goes!” 

He gave the order to submerge still 
deeper, and had any man been there to 
witness, he would have seen the periscope 
disappear in the swirling water at the foot 
of the cliff. Sunk deep under, the lieuten 
ant-commander stood in the body of his 
little craft, and by the light of the electric 
lamps watched the second hand of his 
chronometer, with a tense, pale face. At 
last his hand moved to a lever. The 
vessel’s way was checked. She rose a 
little, and presently at the eye-piece of the 
periscope a dim, uncertain picture showed 
itself 
Bruce heaved an involuntary sigh of 
relief. “You must come to the surface 
now,” said he. “If the Little Bird has 
done his part we have no observers to 
fear.” A couple of minutes later they 
emerged from the conning-tower on to the 
wet deck, and looked about them. 


was black as 








"T°HE submarine was afloat in the midst 

of a deep, gloomy lake, ringed round 
with beetling cliffs, in whose cracked and 
riven sides cavernous black openings 
showed here and there—mysterious wit- 
nesses to the terrific force of that long-ago 
explosion which had rent the island shore. 
Only at one point in the irregular circuit 
of the dark lake was there a tiny strip of 
beach, formed of broken volcanic frag- 
ments. This beach was steep-to, the water 
deepening immediately; but against the 
rocky wall behind the beach was a simple 
arrangement of tackle, by means of which 
a gangway could be raised or lowered, to 
xtesid a few feet out over the water. At 
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the present moment this gangway was 
down, and in the dim light, standing at the 
end of it with a hand on one of the guide- 
ropes, was the tall figure of El Pajarillo, 
smoking a cigarette with philosophic calm. 

The lieutenant-commander rubbed his 
hands with satisfaction. “Mr. Bruce, that 
partner of yours is a daisy. I take off my 
hat to him,“ he said. 

The Scot glanced up the face of the cliff 
above the gangway tackle. “Yes, it’s all 
right,” said he: “there’s the signal—the 








Spanish flag hung out instead of the 
Hun.” 

Three hundred feet up the dark rock, a 
bit of bunting, striped with the yellow and 
red, hung against the fading daylight. 

“The store-hut is just there,” said 
3ruce, “and there is a tackle at the top, 
to lower the stuff by. It doesn’t look far, 
but it’s the better part of half a mile to 
get there. I will show you where to take 
your ship so that she won’t be seen, and 
then we will come back and get to work.” 
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In a moment his power- 
ful arms were fast about 
the astonished Hun 
“Hande hoch!" cried a 
petty officer. 


Ena submarine went ahead slowly to 
wards the landward borders of the 
Cage, passing round an angle of rock 
which completely hid her from the en 
trance and the landing-stage. She came 
to one of the fissures in the cliff side, large 
enough to take her in complete conceal- 
ment even on the surface of the water. 
“How will this do?” Bruce asked. 
“Top-hole!” answered the officer. “I'll 
send my second round here with her when 
we have gone ashore. Now for the beach, 








and those fancy- 
dress costumes of 
yours!” 

With twenty men 


of the submarine’s | 
crew, garbed like " 
themselves as Span- } 
ish veasants, and \ 
wearing the silent % 
alpargatas, or rope { 
andals, on their feet, Nt 


they landed. El Pa- 
jarillo saluted grave- 
ly as they came up 
the gangway. 

“All is secure above, 
Senor Bruce,” he re- 
peated. “I delivered 


into the 





my stores 





hut, and sent away all those with me who 
were not members of the Marta’s crew. 
Then we surprised the German agent and 
the two men with him. I have put them in 
a safe place under guard. The German 
submarine will come in on to-morrow 
morning’s ebb. We have plenty of time 
to get ready. You have the gear ready for 
loosening the bridge?” 

“We have everything, Little Bird,” 
Bruce answered. “And if everything 
goes as it should, I shall take the respon 
sibility of advising my firm to add 50 per 
cent. to vour fee for this adventure.” 

The old smuggler bowed with a regal 
air. “I shall do my best to deserve your 
consideration, senor.” 


] ED by Bruce and the Spaniard, the 
~ party made their way up a steep wind- 
ing track, which rose gradually, with 
varying gradient, towards the cliff-top. 
They walked in single file, for the track, 
thouch bordered in places with thick sub- 
tropical shrubs, admitted of no more. 
Again and again it curved so sharply on 
itself round an angie of rock that an un- 
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The officer and 
El Pajarillo 
leading, they 
mounted the 
path. 


guided stranger in the swiftly gathering 
darkness must inevitably have walked 
over the edge of the precipice which fell 
away on the outer side. The sailors, 
habituated to the confined space of the 
submarine, breathed heavily as they 
breasted the steep ascent. 

When they had covered something over 
a quarter of a mile along the sharp zig- 
zags of the cliff-path, they came to a point 
where the narrow track, clinging to the 
side of the cliff, made a series of angles 
like an irregular letter M. At the central 
point of the M a narrow bridge, formed 
of a couple of pianks laid together and 
secured by a rope to uprights on either 
side, spanned a cavernous crack of some 
seven feet wide, which dropped sheer for 
fifty or sixty feet. Here Bruce halted, and 
turned to the lieutenant-commander, who 
walked immediately in his rear. 

“This is the crux of the whole scheme,” 
said he. “As soon as Mr. Hun arrives in 
the morning, he will send up his working 
party of a dozen to twenty men to load 
up the stuff from the hut. In all prob 
ability the skipper will go with them him- 
self to superintend proceedings. There is 
just about enough room in these shrubs to 
hide a couple of your most reliable men 
As soon as the Boche party have crossed 
the bridge and got out of sight, those men 
must pitch that bridge down into the 
canon. Then the Little Bird, who is 
known to the Huns from having been here 
before with a consignment of stuff, will 
go down to the German boat, say there has 
been an accident to the bridge, and tell 
them to send up every man they can spare 
with fresh planks to ke a new one. 
That will pretty well clear out their ship. 
As soon as the second party have got well 
away, your fellows ambushed in the rocks 
by the landing-stage will sound a bugle, 
and rush the U-boat. At the same signal 
your ship will sail roundthe bend and show 
the Germans the game isup. If the second 
German party attempt to return down 
the path, they will be held up there by the 
half-dozen fellows you will have hidden 
for the purpose. And, as you see, on a 
path like this a couple of men with rifles 
could hold up any number. As for the 
first lot we shall look after them up 
above. You see, they won’t be able to 
recross the gap with the bridge gone. 
There is a very steep bit just at the top 
as you come out to the store-hut. With a 
few men up there we shall be able to truss 
them up one after the other as they climb 








to the level, and we shall have half of 
them captured before they know there is 


anything amiss. They will have to come 
up sooner or later, and we can afford t 
wait for them if necessary The great 


thing is to keep our men well hidden til 
the right moment. If we do that, we ought 
to bag the whole hornet’s nest withon 


e 
much as a sting 





“They might shoot your friend, the 


Little Bird,” observed the lieutenant-con 





ght; but I don’t think y 
1 Bruce. “Pajarillo is pretty 
well used to looking after himself, and he 


<nows what he is up against.” 





“We'll see it through, anyhow,” said the 
other. “If these Canary folk can’t protect 

‘ir own neutrality, we must help them.” 

It was now a darkish night, I 
crescent of moon showing. El! Pajarillo, 
however, had already gone carefully over 
t 














he ground, 
torches the lieutenant-commander placed 
his men in the several ambushes selected. 
He himself decided to lead the beach-party 
to the attack of the U-boat 

A couple of hours before daybreak a 
rehearsal of the programme was per 
formed by all hands, the Germans being 
personated by the remaining members of 
the submarine’s crew. It went off without 
a hitch. An hour later the lieutenant- 
commander with Bruce made a final tour 
of inspection to see that all were in their 
places. The submarine was sent away to 
her hiding-place, and then, while the tropi 
cal day grew quickly out of the sea, the 
gray-black cliffs of the Cage waited in 
silence, with no sign of the watching eyes 
and listening ears which peopled their 
grim solitudes. Over the oil-still green 
vate) t Cage itself the German flag 
ence more hung limply from the store 
shed on the height, to allay suspicion. 
There was nothing to disturb the confi 
dence of the most cautious U-boat skipper 
who ever sneaked into a secret lair. 


! ind with the aid of flash- 





tne 


ARK! Just as the shining of the 

upper sky bore witness to the coming 
of the sun, the rocky walls of the Cage 
sent up a warning sound—the swishing, 
slapping noise caused by the wash of a 
large vessel. The Little Bird, who was 
posted at a spot whence he could just see 
the landing-stage—which he had placed in 
position-—saw from his hiding-nlace the 
long gray bulk of the U-boat glide up to 
tage and stop. An officer on deck 
stepped on to the gangway and looked 
about him, as if expecting some one to 
greet him. Seeing no one, he glanced up 
ward to where the German flag hung 
immediately overhead. The sight appar 
ently reassured him, for he gave an order, 
and from the deck of the vessel, wher 
they were clustered, the U-boat’s crew 
followed him ashore, each man carrying 
a rifle. El Pajarillo counted a score of 
men who landed. Led by the officer, they 
began the ascent of the winding path. 
They passed him safely, and a little later 
he heard the crash of the plank bridge 
falling into the chasm, and a confused 
shouting which followed. 


the s 





In accordance with his instructions, the 
Little Bird promply left the shelter of his 
bush and hastened down the path to the 
landing-stage. The sound of the crash 
and the shouting had reached those left on 
board the U-boat, and the Little Bird’s 
brown, lined face assumed an expression 
of great concern as he approached. A 
junior officer, pistol in hand, awaited him 
at the end of the gangway. “Gott in 

Continued on page 75 
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HE general 

manager star- 

ed moodily at 
the “special” that lay 
folded over on his desk 
with little else but the 
heavy red_ headlines 
showing. He looked wor- 
ried, uncertain and even 
afraid 

“Take a letter to Raw- 
lins,” he said, finally, to his sec- 
retary; and there was none of 
the usual snap and decision in 
his tones. “Or, no, you write it 
yourself. Tell him we’re can- 
celling that last steel order. We 
may be forced to close up any Wi 
day with war starting. Per- - 
haps you had better wire him. 

Make it definite, mind.” 

After a moment’s thought, he 
went on: “Tell Mr. Hawkes to see me 
some time this afternoon to discuss what 
we can do about keeping the factory run- 
ning. Write to Seeley & Co. and call off 
that deai for painting the offices. Then 
get the XYZ Advertising Agency on long 
distance and tell them to cancel every 
single advertising order they’ve placed 
for us. Make that flat. This is war and 
the Lord only knows what we're going 
to be up against! We've got to pull in, 
conserve, save. I must get that idea all 
through this organization. Perhaps we 
won't have any organization before long. 
If,”’ he added, fiercely, “any of those weak- 
kneed jobbers go and cancel the orders 
they've placed with us, we'll go out of 
business fast enough!” 

A month ago the general manager 
sat at his desk with two telephones 
in front of him and barked orders at a 
battery of stenographers: 

“Acknowledge this from Acme Whole- 
sale Co. Can’t fill any more orders. 
We'll be lucky if we get around to those 
already placed. And write to Rawlins 
and put it up to him plump and plain 
that if he doesn’t rush along that car- 
load he promised we'll pull our business 
away from him—after the war. We've 
simply got to have that steel or we won't 
be able to fill those shell orders let alone 
get around to anything else. Tell him 
that. And now tell Hawkes to come in 
and we'll go into that matter of having 
the whole factory go on overtime. I 
don’t care what they say—it’s got to 
be done.” 


>ROM August 4, 1914, to June 21, 1918, 
(when this is written) is a long 
jump. The four years that intervene 
have been the most trying, crucial, spec- 
tacular and profitable years in the history 
of Canadian industry. They have demon- 
strated many things. They prove that 
we have a reserve strength that can be 
depended upon in an emergency and that 
our business men are resourceful. That 
last has been very apparent. Business 
has “stood up” well. Every strange turn 
and unexpected handicap has been faced 
and met. 

Take a bird’s-eye view of the four 
years! During the fiscal year ending 
March 1, 1914, the total trade of Canada, 
imports for consumption and exports of 
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wrote “Service and Super-Service,” “Canadians in 


Mesopotamia,” ete. 
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Canadian produce, was $1,050,045,583. 
For the fiscal year ending March 1, 1918, 
the total trade was $2,502,579,635. The 
increase during the same period in ex- 
ports alone was 256 per cent.! This has 
been accomplished in the face of a severe 
labor shortage and a still more serious 
shortage of raw materials. 

The wealth of the country has in- 
creased enormously in that time. In 1914 
the savings deposits in Canadian banks 
totalled $663,679,223 or $86 per head. In 
1918 the savings have swollen to $933.- 
644,688 or $120 per head. This accession 
of wealth has been accomplished in ad- 
dition to the $760,000,000 that the people 
have loaned to the Government for war 
purpeses. 

The four years of the war have been 
remarkable years in the business history 
of Canada. They have witnessed the 
smashing of precedents and the setting 
up of wonderful new records. Business 
has been remade on the anvil of war 
necessity. 


Ts story starts with days that were 

dark indeed. If there was any silver 
lining to the war clouds it required a 
superhuman share of optimism to see it. 
War came so unexpectedly that the busi- 
ness men of Canada were absolutely 
dumbfounded. It was a situation they had 
never faced before. The possibilities 
were so grim and unlimited that the im- 
pulse of business generally was to “crawl 
into its shell.” Orders were cancelled 
wholesale, advertising was withdrawn, 
deals of all descriptions were broken off. 
Looking back to those first awful days 
of the war, business men are inclined to- 
day to wonder why they were so panicky 
and to underestimate the real gravity of 
the situation. 

It is to be wondered at, however, that 
we came throujzh as well as we did. Can- 
ada had just experienced two years of 
hard times. Business had been very flat. 
The Western real estate boom had burst 
wide open. The war came, literally, as 
the last straw. Many factories ‘closed 


down, moratorium was declared in some 
provinces, unemployment became a grave 
problem. The report of business failures 
came thick and fast. During the fall of 
1914 and the succeeding winter the crisis 
was very grave indeed. The 


slogan 








“Business as usual” 

had been seized upon 

and it was used en- 
thusiastically by the 
newspapers and _ public 
speakers. 3ut business 
was not as usual. Busi- 
ness was bad. 

In the spring of 1915 
the turn came. War or- 
ders were beginning to 
come through and manufacturers 
perceived for the first time the 
prospect of prosperity arising 
directly out of war conditions 
Machines that had been idle al 
winter were altered for the pur- 
pose of shell making or were re- 
placed by new. The rush of en- 
listments had solved the labor 
problem. 

Orders for all variety of goods 
began to arrive from across the seas. 
Equipment was needed, food was needed, 
everything, in fact, that we could produce 
and ship was sure of a ready market. 


1 
i 


IN 1915, therefore, began a period of 
great prosperity. Not only was busi- 
ness good but there were no disturbing 
elements such as developed later. Ma 
terials were not scarce—not as we under 
stand the term now—and the labor prob- 
lem was not in any sense acute. Our 
exports that year increased by over two 
hundred million dollars and for the first 
time our balance of trade was righted. 
To put a fitting climax on this period of 
rejuvenation, Mother Ceres opened her 
bountifu! arms to their widest and Canada 
had the greatest crop of her history 

From that time on there has been no 
slackening of industrial activity. Diffi 
cult conditions have arisen. Materials 
have been getting shorter all the time 
and the prospect of an absolute end is 
faced to-day in some lines. Metals are 
particularly scarce. The labor problem 
has grown steadily worse as the drain of 
enlistments has continued. But through 
it all, industry has marched on to ever 
larger achievements of production and 
an all-prevailing prosperity has marched 
in its wake. 

During four years prices have more than 
doubled in most lines; in some cases they 
have doubled several times over. The 
cost of living has pyramided in a giddy 
spiral. This condition is inevitable, of 
course, and has contributed to the general 
prosperity, making increases in wages 
possible—and necessary. Space does not 
permit of a survey of the advance in 
prices but the figures are truly astonish- 
ing. The upward trend has made the 
farmer a veritable plutocrat. 

Our war prosperity has been so general 
that practically all branches of busi- 
ness have benefited. With the few ex- 
ceptions there have been exceptional cir- 
cumstances. The best method of secur- 
ing an estimate of what has been accom- 
plished during the four years is to con- 
sider each branch of industry in turn. 

Agriculture is the basic industry; and 
the scroll of history writes one fact large, 
that agriculture flourishes when men go 
to war. The Canadian farmer has had 
to work harder than ever before but his 
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reward has come back to him in the shape Talk tot g agents in any line of busi piquant ana delightful probably grew 
of a vastly increased earning power. The ness and es will drop from them of sunny Mexico 
farmer makes to-day at least twice as Dusiness coups and quick stratagems that , 
much as he did back in 1914. In the West have made neat little fortunes. Take, T. —_ retailer has had his up and ae 
vhere that 1 ] I tion has bee for instance, the case of the clean that i has come through the ordeal w 
saan big yields on high markets 1 Montreal fruit mar vade in ul is in the mind of the public that | 
the rancher is quite literally rollins Y lemons. We'll cal! Despard, fly merchant has been making a literal f 
money. Mortgages have been because that is about as far removed fron tune but it is a fact neve rtheless 
expensive farm machinery inve his real name as anything that can be the bigger prices which the grocer 
automobiles purchased. Cases are known selected. iry goods man and shoe merchant 
where the yield of one season has sufficed The market for Italian lemons is New’ carry no more profit than the lower pr 
to clear off a steep mortgage. York and buyers go there regularly i of a few years back; therefore, the | 
It is significant that Canada’s yield season to bid for the shipments which centage of profit on the money inve 
per capita of food materials produced arrive in off the ships from Italy Ad is less. It is equally true that only 
from the land t become the highest in vices by cable are sent of the loads ship being alive to new opportunities ar 
the world 4 table compiled by the ped and so buyers can judge when it is adapting themselves to new cond 
United States oes partment of Agriculture best to get to New York to buy right. have the merchants been abie to Kee 1 
gives the following percentages:— The war upset this by making it impos the hot pace at a 
sible to get cabled information as to what for stance, the case of Var 
tonmesie soe Was tra) ng on the high seas " veal ler in a large Cana 
Slatted @te + It so | ed that Despard learned ; irley id a smart shop in t 
Au from an in ect s that heavy ship lowntown section which cost him a pow 
Ge I ments of let s } been made rather ful amount every month in rent. He kept 
a H a earlier than usual nptly t attractive and right up to the minut 
Great Brit . Ireland York ¢ The because his trade was with the your 
ere he st mer ut tow He s 1 ore $1.00 tre 
to approaching the subject of es as t than he d if the 50-cent variety at 
turing those look at the t 5.000 ind he put away more silk underwear tl 
alone are apt to be carried away with the need urgent for getting them sold and any other men’s wear dealer in the tow: 
extravagant dreams. It is true that the away. A price of $3.00 would have bet When the war came along, Varley’s 
four years have witnessed a most gigan- ibout t! iverage had the usual cor customers dropped gradually into a new 
tic increase in exports—in fact, from ditions prevailed, but Despard drove a sphere of life whe » longer 
$431,588,4 9 in 1913-14 to $1, pas,051,188 hard bargain and got all he needed for necessary and silk irean f 
in 1917-18. It must be considered, how- the season the luxurious past o mak 
ever, that a large part of this is in He made a number of shift rapidly 
munitions and, when the peace pact is by foreseein too. First he grabbed at the buoy of 
signed this industry will be summarily onions woul ilitary trade and sold all variety of 
lopped s not possible for Can ther place supplies for soldiers. good busi 
adian turers to maintain their are grow! ness while it lasted, but a time this 
present stride right on into the piping, time when vegan to peter out and then Varley start 
and perhaps less prosperous, ; ‘ nents from ed in and rebuilt his whole scheme of 





peace and we must expect some dimi shortage of 


business. He rented the whole floor above 





tion of the fi ures. It is an amazing to Mexico and bought up certain sources him, put in a st airway and opened an up 
thing, however, that the manufacturers of onion supply. When Spanis} ions to-date boys ’ dep: artment. His main store 
in the face of all the handicaps have  becarne scarce, the house of De: spard al he modeled on lines designed to catch the 
been able to rise to the situation on suct ways had a ready middle-aged man. The switch was effected 
a seale. The Spanish onio t you find so ust in time to save himself. To-day 





It is not desirable to go into figures Varley the Natty Outfitte r has be 
to show how and why this great in- come the Practical P urveyor to 
crease has t een effected. The fact re- Paterfamilias. 
mains that it has been done and that Whole trades have found ** neces 
not only have manufacturers made sary to swing the axes on which they 
money, but their employees have also revolved. The hardwareman, for in 
Paying wages as high as $60.00 a week t 
for purely mechanical work has been 


stance, found that his business in 
builders’ hardware to be practically 

a phenomenon of our period of war 

prosperity. It has, in fact, become 


gone for the time being. He swung 
almost a commonplace. As the old 


almost unconsciously into new lines 

Automobile accessories are now 

song says, “War is a bountiful netting him more than he ever 
jade.” War costs us dear in the made out of building materials » et 
wasted blood of our best and brav is no secret for exam pl le, that the 
est but this terrible war has un- hardwareman sold nails on a mar 
questionably quickened circulation gin of about 10 cents a keg or about 
in the arteri of world commerce. 2 pe : cent. which was poor business 

The only worry that nanaiiduers He does better on the goods that he 
have now is to fill their orders. The tex- sells to the motorist. 
tile people, for instance, are afraid The war has been a severe test for 
that the Government is going to need merchants in all lines. The unfit have 
so large a share of their production for been weede d out. hag y of them went 
the army that civilian needs will not down and out early, others made their 
be attended to. It is a serious situa- exit lingeringly. he the fittest who 
tion, truly, but it spells the opposite have survived have been forced to 
of trade stagnation. It means high change their methods in important 
prices, double shifts, feverish activity respects. They buy in smaller quan 
all around. ; tities and oftener. Credits have become 

The wholesaler has made money in more strict. Many merchants have 
the trying period since the dogs changed over to doing business on a 
of war were loosed. It has been a straight cash basis. 
steadily-rising market and the distri- The insurance business has pros 
butor who cannot make money on a pered to a remarkable degree. This 
rising market is misplaced. Of course, fact wil! probably come as a surprise to 
the wholesaler faces the certainty that the average reader, but the facts are 
ultimately he is going to see a declin- eloquently presented in the accompany- 
ing market, when he will inevitably ing table: . 
have to write off losses, 

War conditions have so completely 
upset the markets of the world that 
there have been remarkable opportuni- 
ties for the ingenious and far-sighted. 

















1914 1917 
Premium income $ 41,094,015 $ 54,887,718 
Total insurance 
effected > 217,006,516 281,958,143 
Total insurance 
carried . 1,242,160,478 1,585,132,446 
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ter than normal 
growth. 


- HERE are 

some excep- 
tions to prove 
the rule of our 
national prosperity. Real estate has 
not recovered from the stunning blow 
of 1914. It is not intended to imply 
that real estate values have suffered 
permanently. There is not activity in 
real estate, however, in keeping with 
the prosperous state of business in 
other directions. In some centres, 
where war industries have created a 
boom of sorts, property is changing 
hands with all the old-time zest. It 
is encouraging to note that at a recent 
sale of school lands in Saskatchewan 
prices were brought three or four times 
as great as have ever before been ob- 
tained. 

In building there has been a steady 
improvement but nothing spectacular 
can be looked for here. There has 
been of course, a very distinct growth 
in building during the nast two years. 
If building materials were more readily 
obtainable, there would unquestionably 
be a rapid recovery in this respect, for 
all Canadian cities are badly congested 
and houses are at a premium. 


Blige greatest of Canadian achieve- 

ments have perhaps been in new 
fields. For instance, there is -the 
manufacture of munitions, an intricate 
business entailing a higher degree of 
accuracy than most work and some- 
thing entirely new to Canada. Start 
ing in 1915 in a small and almost timid 
way, the making of munitions in Canada 
has developed into a tremendous indus- 
try, the scope of which is indicated in a 
recent statement by the British War 
Cabinet: 

“Canada’s contribution during the last 
year had been very striking. Fifteen per 
cent. of the total expenditure of the 
ministry of munitions in the last six 
months of the year was incurred in that 
country She has manufactured nearly 
every type of shell from the 18 pr. to the 
Qo ” 

“In the case of the 18 pr. no less than 
55 per cent. of the output of shrapnel 
shells in the last six months came from 
Canada, and most of these were complete 
rounds of ammunition which went direct 
to France. Canada also contributed 42 
per cent. of the total 4.5 inch shells, 27 
per cent. of the 6 inch, and 20 per cent. 
of the 8 inch and 16 per cent. of the 9.2 
neh. In addition, Canada has supplied 
shell forgings, ammunition components, 
propellants, acetone, T.N.T., aluminum, 
nickel, nickel matte, airplane parts, agri- 
‘ultural machinery and timber, besides 
quantities of railway materials, including 
no less than 450 miles of rails torn up 
from Canadian railways, which were ship- 
ped direct to France.” 

Another outstanding example is the 
growth of our shipbuilding industry. 
There was a time when the Maritime coast 
was dotted with shipyards. The com- 
ing of steel, however, gradually drove 
the wooden ship into secondary place and 
the shipbuilding industry of Canada 
languished and died. When the war broke 
we were doing very little in that way. 
Since the enemy launched his U-boat cam- 
paign and the winning of the war has be- 
come a matter of building enough ships to 
replace those sunk by these wolves of the 
high seas, Canada has gone back to ship- 
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subscribed $760, 














building again with grim determination. 
There is under construction in the Domin- 
ion at the present time one quarter of the 
total merchant tonnage in the whole 
United Kingdom last year. Fighty per 
cent. of this ambitious program will be 
completed this year. If it were not for the 
scarcity of materials and the fact that no 
rolling plates or beams are yet being 
rolled in the Dominion, the shipbuilding 
program would have been still further 
extended. It will help to visualize just 
what is being done, however, when it is 
stated that $51,000,000 is being spent on 
shipbuilding in British Columbia alone. 





f Keseeted the enterprise shown has left the 

country prosperous is most strikingly 
demonstrated by the comparative ease 
with which the Government has floated 
war loans. It is a fact that before the 
war the bulk of the bonds issued by the 
Dominion Government were sold in Great 
Britain 1 that even for our municipal 
bonds and debentures there was always 
a readier sale on the British market or in 
the United States. So large was the 
vo'ume of bonds thus sold abroad that 
annually Canada paid in interest charges 
$125,000,000 to British investors and $50,- 
000,000 to Americans. 

When the war expenditures of the 
Government became so great that they 
could not be met by any means of raising 
the revenue, three different issues of war 
bonds were launched and the bulk sold 
right here in Canada. The third which 
ran to $418,000,000 was largely sub- 
scribed in comparatively small lots by the 
citizens of the country. This fall a new 
loan will be launched, probably for $500,- 
000,000 and again it will be placed before 
the peopleatlarge. That it will be a success 
no one doubts. Despite the fact that the 
people of this country, who were not bond 
buyers at all before the war, have already 














ae 000,000 for war 
purposes, they 

are going to find 

half a_ billion’ 

dollars this fall 

to accelerate the 

of 


downfall 
Kaiserism. 
This means an increase in our 
wealth of $200 per head in addition 
to the larger volume of savings carried 
in the bank which runs, as shown be- 
fore, to an average of $120 per head. 
When the war ends, it will leave Can- 
ada in a condition of unprecedented 
prosperity. 
So much for the past. Business has 
weathered all war storms and busi- 
ness men regard with more or less 
equanimity the possibility of still fur- 
ther shocks. Whatever readjustments 
are necessary the industrial world will 
wag on and the motto will continue to 
be not “business as usual” but “better 
business than usual.” 
But what of the future; what of that 
trying period that will follow the sign- 
ing of peace? No man would dare to 
predict what will come to pass when 
the nations lay down their arms and 
the men get back to productive work 
again. The world may face a period 
of stark depression, a period of 
uncertainty and readjustment or, on 
the other hand, the need for restocking 
the world may serve to bridge things 
over with a minimum of loss. But one 
thing is certain; Canada will face the 
period of readjustment with a better 
reserve than ever before. There will 
be few families indeed in the whole 
broad Dominion without a bigger bank 
balance than before. Liabilities have been 
reduced, mortgages lifted, deficits re- 
moved. As already shown bank savings 
have increased and at least a_ billion 
dollars worth of high interest-bearing 
war bonds will be distributed in more or 
less small denominations all along the 
line. Most business concerns will be in 
sound condition. 

Canada will, therefore, enter upon the 
period of peace wel! equipped to face any 
conditions that may arise. This is an im- 
portant consideration. It is becoming 
clearer, however, that the difficulties of 
the situation will not be as great as was 
at first feared. No longer do business 
men fear the possibility of a sudden 
collapse. Prices, for instance, cannot drop 
out of sight over night. Food is going to 
be scarce for at least two years after the 
pact is signed and the demobilization of 
armies begins. At the start it will be so 
scarce that the nations will find their 
gravest problem to be the outpacing of 
starvation. It follows that food prices 
will continue high and that the present 
prosperous position of the farmers will 
be maintained. Can business become bad 
while the agricultural section is doing 
well? Precedent says no, most emphati- 
cally. Shortages will have to be made up 
also in practically all lines—metals, raw 
materials, manufactured goods, with the 
need for rebuilding parts of France, Bel- 
gium, Italy and—God willing—Germany 
and Austria, and the ever increasing scar- 
city of all manner of supplies it may be 
that the first years of peace will be pros- 
perous years, consensus of opinion is that 
in Canada, at least, business will be good. 

When we have withstood the shocks of 
war so well, why need we fear the un- 
certainties of peace? 


*Using the word in the American sense to mean 
one thousand million 
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N the worn tar pavement in front 

of Valeboro’s firehall, assistant 

fire chief J. K. Duckworth sat in 
a round-armed, spindle-backed chair, 
holding earnest converse with his elderly 
crony, Mr. Fullerton Moon. 

“IT can’t see, Jed,” Mr. Moon was re- 
marking in a slightly peevish tone, “why 
you’re so close with that there letter. 
Won’t you just le’me have a look?” 

“It’s another party’s secret,” was the 
solemn reply. “He trusts me; and as you 
know, Full, I consider a trust a sacred 
thing.” 

“Yes; but I aint going to tell nobody,” 
his friend protested. 

“That’s all right, Full Sut the secret 
is worth a lot of money; besides—” 

“You might just gi’me a look, Jed. It 
couldn’t hurt no one.” 

“I'd like to, Full, but the fellow that 
writes this letter is in a delicate position. 
He’ s what they call a high-financier!” 

“Ts he trying to sell you mining stocks?” 

“No, he aint. You don’t catch me 
throwing away my money.” 

“You needn’t sneer, Jed. Mining stock's 
a mighty good investment. It’s gilt-edge! 
Why,” declared Mr. Moon, warming to a 
favorite theme, “It stands to reason: 
Here’s the gold mine, or diamonds maybe, 
here’s the money to go in; and when the 

stuff comes out, who gets the profits?” 

“Well, Full, you never got none.” 

“I’ve been kinder unfortunate,” the 
other admitted. “But only eight hundred 
dollars in the past twenty years. I may 
strike it rich yet. It wasn’t my fault 
those companies being c rooked. Well, Jed, 
you can’t wonder at people talking. Only 
this afternoon Sam Williams was saying 
as he noticed how touchy and sad-looking 
you were. He said you must be in love.” 

“Hum!” was the contemptuous snort. 
“What’s Sam know about it? He’s as 
henpecked as a frazzled fire-hose.” 

“I know that. 3ut he says when a 
man’s in love he acts like he had indiges- 
tion, or something,” the speaker added 
darkly. 

“Folks in this town,” retorted the fire- 
man hotly, “are too curious by a long 
shot! I suppose they ’re saying all sorts of 
things about me.’ 

“Well, you needn’t glare at me, Jed, 
I’m only telling what I heard. Yester- 
day,” he continued with relish, “at the 
post-office Andy McAhinney was saying 
you must ’ve got an awful interesting 

letter ‘cause he saw you reading it three 
times; he knew it was the same ‘count of 
a crease in one corner , but he couldn’t 
tell what was in it.” 

“No, I guess not,” was the rejoinder. 
“When I see Andy coming I go inside and 
lock the door. But,” he added with bitter 
sarcasm, “didn’t Hank Smith, the post- 
master, know everything that was in it?” 


Story of a Remarkable Investment and 
Its Outcome 


By Adam Harold Brown 


Who wrote “Hannibal Helps” 
Illustrated by 


“No, Hank didn’t. He said ’twas in a 
thick envelope with a red seal on the 
back; he said you got another letter about 
a month ago, in the same kind 0’ envelope 
and the same red seal, but it had » funny 
furrin postmark—Asia or Germany or 
some of those wild lands. Hank says a 
person has no right to be getting mail 
they’re ashamed to have the public see.” 

“Oh he did, did he?” declared the assis- 
tant fire chief. “Well, he’s too all-fired 
fresh for a civic employee; he better look 
out... . Why, only six months ago—you 
remember, Full—when that fellow in 
Detroit wrote me a postcard about the 
sheep farm he was starting, Hank had it 
all over town before I could so much as 
buy a money-order.” 

“T aint excusing Hank; but that prob- 
ably saved you several dollars. The only 
safe investment, as I’ve often told you, 
Jed, is mining stocks!” 

“You've said that before. And it makes 
me tired. But if the postmaster had read 
all your mail—like he tries to mine—I 
guess it would ’ve saved you throwing 
away a good many dollars.” 


\ R. MOON retained his dignity by a 
4 mighty effort. “You needn’t get 
personal,” was his retort. “I’m an old 
man, Jed, and don’t ask out of curiosity 
I want to give you a friendly warning, 
knowing you’ve got all. that money, that 
thousand that was left you to invest. 
You'll may be want some advice on that 
letter, eh?” 

“Great Jehosaphat, Full Moon,” quirled 
the badgered fireman; “didn’t I tell you I 
don’t. It makes me sick to think of this 
matter getting talked about all over town. 
All I can tell you is this, Full, I can have 
fifty thousand dollars by just reaching 
out my hands.” 

“Jee-rusalem!” ejaculated the aghast 
listener. “Fifty thousand!” 

“That’s it,”” was the complaisant reply; 
“and what’s more, I can have a beautiful 
wife if I’m willing.” 

“Who is she?” shot from the curious 
Mr. Moon. “D’you mean Mary Dawson? 
I never knew it was all fixed up.” 

Jed flushed a dull copper. 
right,” he admitted, “ 
heiress 
guage! 

“Holy cats! Is she a Spanisher?” 

“No, she aint. She’s a President’s 
daughter.” 

“Lord! what’s her 
like?” 

“Well, Full, I’ll show you her photy i 
you'll promise not to tell.” 

On his friend’s emphatic assent Jed 
drew from an inner pocket a mounted 
photograph, and keeping a tight grip on 
one corner, displayed it to the elderly 


” 


“Mary’s all 
but this one’s a rich 
and speaks the Spanish lan- 





” 





look 


and other stories. 


Arthur William Brow: 


critic. “That’s her,” was his blase ar 
nouncement 

“By crikey,” guiped the gazer. “She's 
one of them peaches all right!” 

It was the likeness of a girl, undeniably 
handsome, whose wavy hair and brunette 
tints suggested a Latin origin. Her soft, 
liquid eyes seemed to plumb the very 
soul. She seemed to smile with winning 
appeal at the overwhelmed Mr. Moon 
That worthy turned the picture upside 
down. 

“No name on the back,” was his dis 
appointed comment. “Well, you’re a 
You certainly are one of 
these gay dogs.” 


close one, Jed 


The gay dog retrieved the treasured 
likeness and returned it to his pocket 

Going inside now,” he remarked, rising 
with frank finality. “My fireman’s laid 
up to-day; leaves me all the work. And 
the Inspector may be along any time this 
month.” 

Sadly shaking his head like a dis 
couraged yet not desponden it angler, Mr. 
Moon rose to his feet, and ambled off i: 
the direction of the post-office 


II 


FTER locking the door on the inside, 

the assistant fire chief paused a mom 
ent in deep meditation. His gaze seemed 
to burn beyond the inanimate engine. His 
mind soared on a higher plane. 

Again drawing the picture from his 
pocket, he studied it thoughtfully 

“She’s a peach, all right,” he breathed. 
“And just to think I can 4 

He reached out his arm tentatively 
Then he eagerly opened the letter. It was 
the same missive that, a few days earlier, 
had annoyed Mr. Hank Smith 

“re better go over the other first,” he 
reflected. “Got to get it straightened out 
in my mind. So many interruptions. 

He drew from his pocket another enve 
lope with a similar red seal, post marked 
Port Limon, Costa Rica. It tersely in- 
formed the assistant fire chief that the 
legally-elected President of Honduragua 
had been ousted from his high office by a 
revolution! Perceiving discretion the 
better part of glory, the head office-holder, 
accompanied by his lovely daughter and 
a small but gallant bodyguard, had re- 
treated to the Torres Dolores. Subse- 
quently he had made his way to the friend- 
ly Republic of Costa Rica. Before leaving 
the presidential palace, however, the 
thoughtful chief executive had extracted 
five million dollars from the treasury 
vaults. This money, the letter went on, 
had been placed in the care of a trusted 
friend, Gomez de Diaz, ex-attache of the 
legation in Washington, who had sailed 
that very night for the land of freedom 
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“By crickey! She’s one of them peaches, alright!” 
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and ex-presidents. On reaching New her for an opinion on the subject. Such things. Life, for instance. Though yo 1 
York he had safely banked the golden’ affairs move slowly in Valeboro won't find any of it in this hay seed town. 
treasure ; On the night in question, Jed was un “I don’t know,” she replied “It’s 
Then came the important point. The duly solemn. At last Mary noticed his _ lively ugt for ee or eo 
president’s emissary had taken the bank’s far away alr. es a o some; bee at - r_* e 
receipt—a veritable letter-of-credit, made “What s up, Jed, she asked solicitously, nor — all rig t—in the ig 
out in the ex-president’s name which ap- “youre quite weil, arent you. — ora . say, 2 ary, yours a ce 
peared to be Don Jose Aleashes—and plac- _ “Oh, sure—yes he returned. “I was but havent you ever longec for a bit o 
ing it in a secret drawer of his portman- just thinking, Mary—wondering about romance 


teau had left it in his boarding-house room. 
But—alas for the dreams of man—that 
night the brave De Diaz had been instant- 
ly killed by a taxicab in New York City. 
To cap the climax, the wily boarding- 
house keeper, discovering several gold- 
mounted toilet articles in the portmanteau 
(besides the jeweled Order of San Salvo’, 
which the president still had the legal 
right to confer) and deeming the bag of 
large value, had demanded a vast sum of 
money—$1,000, no less—for its return to 
the anxious inquirer at Port Limon. But 
the ex-president had no money, it seemed, 
barely enough to pay his hotel bill and to 
drive with his daughter under the royal 
palms. Even if he could scrape together 
enough to come north it would be use- 
less. To regain the letter-of-credit, to 
prove his ownership of the five million, a 
small sum—merely a loan—was abso- 
lutely necessary. Of course the lender 
would be amply remunerated! Personally 
Senor Alcashes was unknown in New 
York, though everyone knew of the gen- 
erous and benevolent Ruler of Hondur- 
agua ... Therefore would the kind Mr. 
Duckworth help a poor old man—and his 
daughter? “A certain gentleman,” so 
ran the explanation, “who once resided in 
your city, but whose identity I cannot re- 
veal, as his honor is now under a cloud, 
had often mentioned the sterling qualities 
of Senor Duckworth.” 

“T bet that was the bank-teller,” the 
reader reasoned for the hundreth time, 
“the one who skipped out a couple of 
years ago. Perhaps he went to South 
America. I never thought he was half so 
bad as folks made out. He knew me too. 
Or the President might have seen that 
piece about me in the papers when I was 
left that thousand dollars by old Uncle 
John.” 

In case of willingness to succor, said a 
postscript, a telegram should be sent to a 
given New York address. Here lived an 
old and faithful Honduraguan vice-consul 
who would forward the wire. 


t beree- letter had been received a month 
before. After a week of painful in- 
decision, Jed had finally made up his mind 
to gamble the price of a telegram on the 
chance of getting further information 
Accordingly he had wired to the New 
York address given in the letter. He had 
left the telegraph office with head held 
high and a spring to his step. 

On the evening of that momentous day, 
he had paid his usual call at the old 
Dawson house. Every second night for 
the past year he had solemnly called 
there; and, until this fateful letter came 
to confuse his philosophy, the gentle, smil- 
ing Mary Dawson had completely filled 
the hopeful dreams of the assistant fire 
chief. Sometimes gazing at her laughing 
lips, listening to her merry sallies or re- 
garding her nimble fingers, he had vague- 
ly thought how fine it would be to have her 
always in a home of his own. She was 
pink-cheeked and _ blue-eyed, slender, 
graceful, altogether pleasing. At the bot- 
tom of his heart Jed knew he loved her 
and he thought at times that she might be 
induced to confess to a reciprocal prefer- 
ence. He had, of course, never pressed 
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oe “Romance?” she repeated, ‘what a 
funny questio Of course every girl 
loves romance.” 
“Yes, but you can’t find it round here; 
not in this dry-as-dust place.” 
i “Oh, I think you 
\ Mary. “There’s romance 
as anywhere. I think romance deper 
ourselves. We make it or miss it 
But Jed kn 
in Valeboro. 


ead 





are mistaken,” sai 
here—as much 


ls on 


v there wasn’t anv romance 
Not a bit. When Mr. Daw- 
son returned, the young people, though 
still harmonious, had failed to r« 
mutual concord 


den een 
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- mind came back to the present 
“ and the two letters spread out on his 
He picked up the second, which had 
arrived a f« wd iVs I efore » al d procee led 


t t iin although he already knew 


Knee. 


to read ita 


t almost off by heart. 





It seemed that on receiving his tele 
graph promis of help forwards 1 from 
N.Y the unfortunate prisoner at Port 
Limon had been simply overjoyed. “In- 
~ re wit! nope ar courage Pe were his 
exact words, but Mr. Duckworth hurried 
to the vital part. So overjoyed the ex- 





awning some of 


She was the 
most fascinat- 
ing young crea- 
ture he had 


ever seen. 
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his daughter’s jewels, he 
on an Atlas liner, and 
n New York City, of course still 


panied by his beautiful daughter, 


booked his 
was now 


1 
accom 


nad 


passage 


whose 





yhotegraph he herewith enclosed. 


The fireman’s eyes again sought the 
likeness of the lovely Latin. How differ 
ent to the fair-haired, blue eyed giri ne 


York, 


money remained 


But on reaching New went o1 


the letter, only enough 


to pay his modest hotel bill. The port 
manteau of the late De Diaz—containing 
the famous letter-of-credit—was st 

held by the fiendish boarding-house 


he could not ippeai to the 


Were nts of 


And 
No! 


Keeper. 


poiice not secret 


the usurping dictator of Honduragua 
seeking for the former President? Ever 
so. Give them but a clew and his life 
would be forfeit. Mr. Duckworth was 


President 
was the 


loan 


the only man in the world the ex 
would trust! A thousand dollars 
amount required. Merely a short 
1 $50,000 would be the rake-off. 
An underlined N.B. was added, to wit, 
1at the thousand must be forthcoming in 
gold or bills; legal paper would be utterly 
yrthless. And then came final instruc 
ons for the helper’s procedure. 
“It sure does sound genuine, and | feel 
» sorry for that poor girl.” He took 
another look at the photograph. 
“T guess she’s not smiling much 
now,” was his thought; “and I can 
bring the laughter back to that 


face , 





sweet 


look in his eyes. 
Then, rising briskly, he walked 
over to the broken mirror upon 
the wall; looking in it, he seemed 
satisfied with what he saw. He 
stuck out his chest rather proud- 
ly, squared his shoulders, and 
tramped out of the firehall. In 
three minutes he was in the bar- 
ber’s chair having his hair cut, 
and twenty minutes later was 
selecting a new shirt and necktie 
at the Gent’s Furnishing Empor- 
ium. 

He did not sleep well that night 
Memories of what Mr. Moon had 
said, suppositions of what he 
would be sure to say, a hankering 
doubt of the plausible ex-presi- 
dent, and a haunting fear of the 
public opinion of Valeboro in- 
duced a restless slumber 

However, when he found Jim 
Duggan, his deputy, waiting at the 
station entrance the next morn- 
ing, the assistant chief reached a 
decision. The ha!! could be left in 
safety. He gave Jim special data 
in case of a fire; two extra firemen 
could be summoned by messenger; 
a volunteer band would assemble. 
After this, with a satisfied con- 
science and an attempted non- 
chalance, he sallied down the 
street, and drew the required sum 
from the Grand Provincial. 


some time Jed sat stiffly, a 
far-away 





III 


b Rornnde? afternoon Mr. Duck- 
worth entrained for a nearby 
city, there purchasing a ticket for 
New York. 


He arrived warily the next 
morning. His worldly wealth 
was not conspicuous, however, 


$100 in bills being safely pinned 


Continued on page 80 








66 PSN’T it the darndest thing,” said 
a man in a smoking car who had 
been studying a compilation of 

Canadian statistics, “that when we 
possess practically one-sixth of the world’s 
total known and estimated coal resources, 
as it says here, we should always 
have to import at least half the 
coal we burn?” 

It is the darndest thing—espe- 
cially since Canada is now re- 
duced to the position of humble 
suppliant at the foot of its chief 
source of imported supply. He 
might have added: 

“Doesn’t it seem impossible 
that Canada, which has approxi- 
mately 1,300 billion tons of coal 
within its own borders, was on 
the verge of a coal famine last 
winter and faces the prospect of 
a coal famine next winter? 

“Doesn’t it seem unnecessary 
that Canada, which has enough 
coal to last, at the present rate 
of consumption, until about 43,- 
918 A.D., must adopt the most 
stringent conservation to avert the dread 
spectre of coal shortage?” 

The answer, off-hand, is obvious. Buy 
your coal now! Last winter we prac- 
tically wiped out existing stocks on hand, 
and this year imported coal will be scarcer 
and dearer. If you put off ordering your 
coal until you begin to want it, you prob- 
ably won’t get any, for it has to be trans- 
ported while the transportation is good. 
So, once again, buy your coal now! 


UT this isn’t the real answer. Our 
enormous coal resources, up to a year 
or two back, were one of our greatest 
sources of national gratification. They 
constituted one of the most convincing 
evidences of our future greatness; because 
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Must We Freeze This Winter? 
A Review 
By Charles W. 


of the Coal Situation 
Stokes 


of them, in fact, our future greatness was 
seen to lie not only in the vast agricultural 
possibilities of the north-west, but also 


te we have been in 
ing the United 


States as a neigh- 











in the development of an extraordinary 
industrialism. But simultaneously with 
the entrance of the United States into the 
war an entirely new element obtruded 
itself, throwing out of gear both our in- 
dustrial organization and our gentle 
boasting proclivities. If you can imagine 
Old Mother Hubbard, not only discover- 
ing that her cupboard was bare, but also 
learning that the butcher from whom she 
had been in the habit of getting emergency 
bones wanted them all himself, you have 
a more or less analogous picture. 
Whether we shall be forced to declare 
more “heatless 
days” next winter 
is on the knees of 
the gods, depend- 
ing upon the 
severity of the 
weather, the kind- 
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ness of the United 
States, and the 
daily develop- 
ments of a dilem- 
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fresh complexities 
with each morn- 
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ing. Three things, 
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however, can be 
predicated. First- 
ly, anthracite is a 
luxury and not a 
necessity; second- 
ly, that if we de- 
sire any kind of 
20al at all we must 
get it in quickly; 
and thirdly, that 
it would not be at 
all a bad idea to 
marshal some em- 
ergency fuel, such 
as wood. We be- 
gin to realize, in 
fact, how fortun- 


os of 


Canedian) 


bor. It is not at all a secret that the fact 
did not pass unnoticed in the United 
States that Canada was warmer indoors 
last winter than most of that country. 

It is scarcely reassuring, in view of 
the fact that every ounce of coal must be 
meticulously conserved, that we really 
and truly have the coal resources of which 
we bragged. But, like unwise strategists, 
we have failed to grasp the cardinal fact 
that geography cannot be monkeyed with. 
It has very cogently been said that one 
of the principal reasons that impel moderr 
nations to warfare is not to make history 
but to overcome geography—to wit, the 
unequal distribution of economic min- 
erals. This reason is also why Canada, 
in defiance of its resources, has a coal 
shortage. Following up this geographical 
clue, it may be submitted as a broad pro- 
position that if the present impasse were 
to continue indefinitely—i.e., two-thirds 
of the nation living a hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence in regard to coal supplies—there 
might conceivably come a tremendous re- 
adjustment such as either to depopulate 
Canada or shift its industries and popu- 
lation a clear thousand miles. 


F coal were equally distributed through- 

out Canada, there would be no coal 
problem. To get coal you would, as here- 
tofore, siniply have to find a phone num- 
ber and mail a cheque; the black diamonds 
might even be found in your own back- 
yard. But Canada has coal at its ends 
only, and it is the middle where more 
people want coal. This hiatus, which con- 
tains about seventy per cent. of Canada’s 
normal industrialism and practically all 
its war industrialism, is called by fuel ex- 
perts the “acute fuel area.” It stretches, 
roughly speaking, from Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, to Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Canada, for all its splendid natural 
endowment, has thus, unfortunately, no 





The only real 
substitute 
for coal — 
water power. 
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The Crow's Nest Pass is a large producer of 


coal- when labor is available. 


coal for 2,000 miles. Only five of 
its provinces produce coal, and 
two of them combined produce 
only four per cent. of the gross 
total. The situation, not so well- 
known as it should be, is here re- 
produced: Nova Scotia produced 
in 1917 6,325,000 
tons; Alberta produced 
in 1917, 4,723,000 tons; 
British Columbia pro- 
duced in 1917, 2,419,- 
000 tons; Saskatche- 
wan produced in 1917, 
355,000 tons; New 
s$runswick _—pro- 
duced in 1917, 
189,000 tons. 

This production, 
however, is far 
from tallying with the actua) resources, 
except that it indicates the three great 
coal fields into which non-Arctic Canada 
may be divided. Neither the Alberta nor 
the Pacific coast fields are within easy 
access of a dense population, although 
\lKerta has twenty times more bituminous 
oal than Nova Scotia and all the sub- 
bituminous coal of Canada (nearly a 
trillion tons) and nearly all the anthracite 
(four-fifths of a billion tons). British 
Columbia has nearly eight times the 
bituminous coal of Nova Scotia. The 
prairie provinces have enormous deposits 
of lignite, which it is now proposed to 
briquette 





i ie RE were two ways open in the past 
to combat this uneven distribution. 
One was to co-ordinate coal with other 
fuels and power producers and try to live 
on our own production; the other was to 
nport. The second was easier. There- 
fore, for many years Canada has imported 
large quantities of coal from the United 
States. In the year 1917, these importa- 
tions—the highest of any year—reached 
20,857,000 tons, of which 5,320,000 tons 
were anthracite. The province of Quebec 
got about 23 per cent. of this American 
anthracite and 17 per cent. of American 
bituminous, the province of Ontario about 
53 per cent. and 50 per cent. respectively, 





and the prairie provinces the balance. 
Quebec has been in the habit of importing 
sufficient Nova Scotia bituminous to sup- 
plement its American supplies. There is 
a slight trickle of Canadian coal exported, 
mainly British Columbia mainland coal 
going out on the J. J. Hill lines, and a 
little Nova Scotia coal going to New Eng- 
land, etc. The net balance of production, 
import and export shows that from 1909 
to 1916 the average total consumption of 
native and imported coal was about 24% 
million tons and that in 1917 it was about 
34 million tons. 

The relation of each province to the 
coal shortage can be gleaned from the 
diagram. The problem, as will be seen, 
sifts down from one of national resources 
to loc&l limitations and adaptiveness. In 
fact, the coal question, while it is an ur- 
gent national one, both in its dual aspect 
of immediate relief and future policy, will 
be solved largely by local ingenuity co- 
ordinated with a national master-policy 


Tt first ominous fact is that Canada 
is still waiting, with bated breath, for 
what the United States will do. Dr. 
Garfield, the Fuel Controller of the U.S., 
has already stated emphatically that in 
the allocation for next winter he will treat 
Canada on the same basis as a state or 
the union. He has signalized that de 





Nova Scotia used to sup- 
ply the Eastern Provinces 
with coal. 





cision by reducing our appropriation of 
anthracite, which suggests that our total 
allotment will be relative to U.S. stocks 
instead of what we want, as heretofore 
It is, of course, open to argument that 
Canada, because of the greater severity 
of its winter, should be treated better than 
most states of the union; but anthracite, 
for which Eastern Canada is entirely de- 
pendent upon the United States, is 
doomed anyway. With the known de- 
posits of this kind of coal within easily 
measurable distance of exhaustion—one 
hundred years, say some—the United 
States could hardly treat us more pre- 
ferentially. But not only anthracite, all 
United States coal may be short, if last 
year’s acute situation in the United States 
is repeated—a situation that arose less 
from inadequate production than from 
inadequate transportation and distribu- 
tion. 


But it would obviously seem that the 
unequal geographical distribution of 
Canada’s own rich coal deposits could be 
overcome very easily by railway trans- 
portation. In fact, the hauling of coal 
for themselves and the public amounts to 
about one-fifth the total freight carried 
by all the railways of Canada. It re- 
quires the service of approximately one 
thousand freight engines and 23,000 





























freight cars for one year to haul 
Canada’s coal supply. But can- 
not this be amplified? 
tern grain sustains the Toron- 

tonian, why should not Western 
coal—or Nova Scotia coal—the 
Winnipegger? 

Although the war has killed distances 
when very important things have had to 
be done, Government money has paid the 
bill. Whether the Torontonian would 
pay the price of coal hauled from Nova 
Scotia in competition with coal hauled 
from a nearer point probably by water 
—is problematical in the last degree. Be- 
cause every available car and every avail- 
able lake steamer is wanted, when coal is 
beginning to regain its popularity in the 
fall, to carry grain—which must be 
carried—it is impossible to haul coal! from 
the West to the East even if it were 
feasible economically. The same peak of 
grain traffic, indeed, prevents the hauling 
of Western coal even as far east as Win 
nipeg in the winter. But on the other 
hand, lake steamers, returning westbound 
empty after discharging their grain car- 
goes, can and doc arry American coal very 
cheaply to Fort William for shinment by 
returning empty grain cars throughout 
the West until the competition of Alberta 
coal is encountered. 

One of the largest mines in Nova Scotia 
has lost by enlistment 35 per cent. of its 
men actually engaged in coal cutting. It 
is not remarkable, therefore, that the 
total production of the province in 1917 
was 570,000 tons less than in 1916 sut 
a much more worrying condition than 
this has caused havoc in the most easterly 
section of the “acute fuel area.”” This is 
the shortage of steamers. In normal 
times, the majority of Nova Scotia coal 
exported from Sydney to Montreal 
Quebec and other St. Lawrence points, as 
well as to St. John and Halifax, was mov- 
ed by water; but the steamers have now 
all been diverted from coal carrying to 
military service. The loss of these ships 
has thrown the onus of moving some extra 
fifty thousand cars upon the already over- 
burdened and congested railways.  In- 
evitably, it has been impossible to move 
them all; so that the pruvince of Quebec 
which received only 6 per cent. of Nova 
Scctia’s output in 1917 against 34 per 
cent. in 1913, has had to draw upon im- 
ported coal to a degree unnecessary before 
the war. 
| gga acagar td the whole of Ontario 

has been affected by the same short- 
age of water-carriage. In addition to 
this, “the congestion of American rail- 
roads last winter” (according to the Can- 
adian Railway War Board) “was such 
as to render it impossible to send coal cars 
south of the line on account of the danger 
that they would be lost down there even 
before they could be loaded at the mines.’ 
The railways have endeavored to meet the 
loss of water-carriage by building more 
coal ears, impressing and converting other 
types of cars, using economy themselves 
in their own consumption and trying to 
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If Wes- Alta 
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omens least to heart 
Do you doubt thi 

Here is another quota 
tion from the Canadiar 
Railway Board. 

The mines in Can: 
da are being held uy 
DY lack of orders fron 














move as 
much coal 
as possible 
during the 
summer season. 
The final divi- 
sion of the acute 
fuel area com- 
prises the 
stretch from the 
head of the 
Great Lakes to 
the middle 
»f Saskatch 
ewan. This 
region has 
been almost 
entirely de- 
pendent 
upon Amer- [ 
ican coa l, 
brought up, 
as has already been said, in empty west 


bound steamers and grain cars. The 
greatly reduced supp! y of anthracite that 
we are p ised thd forcibly affects this 


division. The middle-west will have to use 
Alberta coal, Tastes it likes it or not 
and it affects ot to—in the proportion of 
fifty- fifty; indeed, the Fuel Controller has 
already notified the people ef that coun- 
try that they must have the fifty 
Alberta coal on hand before the fifty 
of anthracite will be delivered. At 
he same time, the railways have served 
otice that, owing to the peak-load of 
grain traffic after September 30th, they 
will be unable to haul any coal from 
Alberta; so obviously it is up to the 
Manitoban to order before that date or go 
without. What the less affluent classes, 
there and elsewhere, who have not the 
ready cash to stock up their cellars now, 
will do is another problem 
Relief from the tremendously danger 
ous situation that confronts such a large 
proportion of the Canadian public divides 





into three parts immediate ( , for the 
winter of eg J), mi r- . e-background 
(winter of 1 20) and the future. Al 


though large resources of bi thas sol coal 
in Pennsy'vania will be available to the 
acute area for many years, to say noth 
ing of the Nova Scotia field that will ons 
day come back into water carriage possi- 
bilities, immediate relief imples first and 
foremost conservaton. It can be sub- 
mitted that the larger consumers of coal 
have grappled with the situation much 
riore sincerely than the small. By reduc- 
tion in train services, especially passenger 
train services, the Canadian railways 
have eliminated enough train miles to save 
600,000 tons of coal per annum. Many 
industrial establishments which have used 
coai for power production have switched 
over to water-power. It is the small con- 
sumer, which is to say the householder, 











The use of 


plan of hay 


coal supply 


for next w ter moved this summer. Some 


time ago we pledged ourselves 


the cars and engines; yet our western 


mines are shipping less than half their 
Shipping capacity every week, although 
the cars, the engines and the good weather 
are there.” 





F Hrsecce- il Vays whicn coai Car 
saved by the use of substitutes 
mediately available Wood is an emer 
gency fuel that may help out in Ontario 

strictly an emergency fuel—and cost 


Gas can supersede coal for cooking. Oil 
is a supplementary fuel of great value. 
Large users of coal for industrial pur 
poses who otherwise would refuse to 
switch to electric power when it is easily 
available can be “persuaded” by the can 
cellation of the Ir import licenses. 

Now, too, is the time for making prepa 
ations for averting the possible famine of 
1919-20. These preparations, include the 
itilization of the above, drop} ping some 
of the desperate substitutes and speeding 
up the installations of machinery to pro 
vide others which investigation has 
demonstrated to be feasible. Such, for 
instance, as peat and briquetted lignite. 











About 49 million gallons of oil per year 
are now burn ed by railway locomotives in 
British Columbia which may be elimin 


ated if a recent ruling that B.C. gets no 
more American oil is enforeed. 
The man-in-the-street has regarded the 
oal shortage as affecting only his little 
selfish share of heat. I shall have failed 
in my argument if I have not suggested 
that the present shortage affects the very 
foundations of our industrial life, that the 
real problem, in fact, is not immediate but 
distant, and that the basic principle is the 
future rational use of coal and the de- 
velopment and co-ordination of other 
sources of power. If, from the present 
Continued on page 75 


The dealers 
are holding their orders 
till the public itself 
gives them orders. This 
lelay on the part of 


oil has be 1e public and the labor 
started by on the part of the 
the rail- public and the 
roads, thus labor shortage are 
saving much combined to de 
coal. feat the patriot 


ing 50 per 
cent. of 
Canada’s 
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SAT in that nocturnal sun-parlor of mine, 
known to the world as Madison Square, 
demanding of the quiet night why sleep 
should be denied me. I sat there, with my 
gaze fixed idly on a girl in black, who, in turn, 


stared idly up at Sagittarius. 
Then I lost interest in the black-clad 
seemingly cataleptic star-gazer. For I 


} 


soon busy watching a man in a rather odd- 


ing velour hat My eyes followed him 


Square where I sat. 


The pure aimlessness of his movements 
arrested my attention. The figure that drifted 


listlessly in past the Farragut Statue 


wandered on under the park trees in some way 
reminded me of my own. I, too, knew only too 
well what it was to circle doggedly and sullen- 
ly about like a bell-boy “paging” the corridors 


of night for that fugitive known as sleep. 


So I continued to watch him, quietly and 
closely. I had lost my interest in the white- 
faced girl who sat within twenty paces of me, 
looking silent and still up at the autumn stars. 

It was the man’s figure, thereafter, that chal- 
lenged my attention, for this man marked the 


only point of movement in what seemed a 
city of the dead. It was, I remembered, 
once more long past midnight, the hour of 
suspended life in the emptied canyons of 
the lamp-strung streets when the last 
taxi had hummed the last reveller home, 
and the first milk-wagons had not yet 
rattled up from the East River ferries. 

So I sat there listlessly watching the 
listlessly moving figure with the wide hat- 
rim pulled down over its face. There was 
something stili° S@@ful about the man, 
for all the despondent droop to the shoul- 
ders. I asked myself idly who or what he 
could be. I wondered if, like myself, he 
was merely haunted by the curse of wake- 
fulness, if the same bloodhounds of unrest 
dogged him, too, through the dark hours 
of the night. I wondered if he, too, was 
trying to escape from the grinding ma- 
chinery of thought into some outer 
passivity. 

I saw him thread his indeterminate way 
along the winding park walks. I saw him 
glance wearily up at the massive auster- 
ity of the Metropolitan Tower, and then 
turn and gaze at the faded Diana so un- 
concernedly poised above her stolen 
Sevillian turrets. I saw him look deso- 
lately about the square with its bench- 
rows filled with huddled and motionless 
sleepers. These sleepers, with their fallen 
heads and twistéd limbs, with their con- 
torted and moveless bodies, made the half- 
lit square as horrible as a_ battlefieid. 
Clouded by the heavy shadows of the 
park trees, they seemed like the bodies 
of dead men, like broken and _ sodden 
things over which had ground the wheels 
of carnage. The only murmur or sound 
of life was the fountain, with its column 
of slowly rising and slowly falling water, 
like the tired pulse-beat of the tired city. 

The man in the velour hat seemed to 
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my 


and 
was 
look 
from 
the moment he first turned eastward out 
Fifth Avenue. They were still on him as he 
veered irresolutely southward again into the 


and 


of 


find something companionable in this 
movement, for he slowly drew nearer. He 
came within three benches of where I 
sat. Then he flung himself down on an 
empty seat. I could see his white and 
haggard face as he watched the splashing 
fountain. I could see his shadowy and 
unhappy eyes as he pushed back his hat 
and mopped his moist forehead. Then I 
saw him suddenly bury his head in his 
hands and sit there, minute by minute, 
without moving. 

When he made his next movement, it 
was a startling one. It sent a tingle 
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1 noticed a fig- 
ure step out and 
pick up the fire- 
arm. It was the 
girl. 


of nerves scampering up 
and down my backbone 
For I saw his right 
hand go down to his 
pocket, pause there a 
moment, and then sud- 
denly Jift again. As it 
did so my eye caught the 
white glimmer of 
métal. I could see the 
flash of a revolver as he 
thrust it up under the 
hat-brim, and held the 
nickelled barrel close 
against his temple, just 
above the lean jaw bone. 

It was so sudden, so unexpected, that 
I must have closed my eyes in a sort of 
involuntary wince. The first coherent 
thought that came to me was that I could 
never reach him in time. Some soberer 
second thought was to the effect that even 
my interference was useless, that he and 
his life were his own, that a man once set 
on self-destruction will not be kept free 
from it by any outside influence. 

Yet even as I looked again at his hud- 
dled figure, I heard his little gasp of some- 
thing that must have been between fear 
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and defeat. I saw the arm slowly sink 
to his side. He was looking straight be- 
fore him, his unseeing eyes wide with 
terror and indecision 

It was ther that I decided to interfere. 
To do so seemed only my plain and decent 
duty. Yet I hesitated for a moment, pon- 
dering just how to phrase my opening 
speech to him. 

Even as I took a sudden, deeper breath 
of resolution, and was on the point of 
crossing to his side, I saw him fling the 
revolver vehemently from him. It went 
glimmering and tumbling along the cop- 
pery-green grass. It lay there, a point 
of high light against the darkness of the 
turf. 

Then I looked back to the stranver, and 
saw his empty hands go up to his face. It 
was a quiet and yet a travic gesture of 
utter misery. Each palm was pressed 
in on the corded cheek-bones with the 
finger-ends hard against the eye balls, as 
though that futile pressure could crush 
away al! inner and all outer vision. 


HEN I turned back towards the fallen 

revolver. As I did so I noticed a fig- 
ure in black step quietly out and pick up 
the firearm. It was the white-faced gir] 
who had sat looking up at the stars. Be- 
fore I fully realized the meaning of her 
movement, she slipped the weapon out of 
sight, and passed silently on down the 
winding asphalt walk, between the rows 
of sleepers, towards the east. There was 
something arresting in the thin young 
figure, something vaguely purposeful and 
appealing in the poise of the half-veiled 
head. 

I vacillated for a moment, undecided as 
to which to approach. But a _ second 
glance at the man in the velours hat, 
crouched there in his utter and impassive 
misery, caused me to cross over to him. 

I put a hand on his flaccid shoulder, and 
shook it. He did not move at first, so I 
shook him again. Then he directed a slow 
and resentful glance at me. 

“I want to have a talk with you,” I 
began, puzzled as to how to proceed. He 
did not answer me. 

“I want to help you if I can,” I ex- 
plained, as I still let my hand rest on his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, go 'way!” he ejaculated, in utter 
listlessness, shaking my hand from his 
shoulder. 

“No, I won't!” I quite firmly informed 
him. He shrank back and moved away. 
Then he turned on me with a resentment 
that was volcanic. 

“For God’s sake leave me alone!” he 
cried. 

A sleeper or two on near-by benches sat 
up and stared at us with their drowsily 
indifferent eyes. 

“Then why are you making a fool of 
yourself like this?” I demanded. 

“That’s my own business,” he retorted. 

“Then you intend to keep it up?” I in- 
quired. 

“No, 1 don’t,” he flung back. “J can’t.” 

“Then will you be so good as to talk 
tome?” His sullen anger seemed strange- 
ly removed from that exaltation which 
tradition imputes to last moments. It 
even took an effort to be patient with him 

“No, I won’t,” was his prompt retort. It 
dampened all the Quixotic fires in my 
body. Then he rose to his feet and con- 
fronted me. “And if you don’t get out of 
here, I’!] kill you!” 

His threat, in some way, struck me as 
funny. I laughed out loud. 

But I did not waste further time on him. 

I was already thinking of the other 
figure, the equally mysterious and more 
appealing figure in black. 
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SWUNG round and strode out through 

the trees just in time to see that 
sombre and white-faced young woman 
cross Madison Avenue, and pass westward 
between a granite-columned church and 
the towering obelisk of a more modern god 
of commerce. I kept my eyes on this 
street-end as it swallowed her up. Then 
I passed out through the square and 
under the clock-dial and into Twenty- 
fourth Street. 

By the time I had reached Fourth 
Avenue I again caught sight of the black 
clad figure. It was moving eastward on 
the south side of the street, as unhurried 
and impassive as a sleep-walker 

When half-way to Lexington Avenue 
I saw the woman stop, look slowly round, 
and then go slowly up the steps of a red- 
brick house. She did not ring, I could see, 
but let herself in with a pass-key. Once 
the door had closed on her, I sauntered to 
wards this house. To go farther at such 
an hour was out of the question. But I 
made a careful note of the street number, 
and also of the fact that a slip of paper 
pasted on the sandstone door-post an- 
nounced the fact of “Furnished Rooms.” 

I saw, not only that little was to be 
gained there, but also that I had faced 
my second disappointment. So I promptly 
swung back to Madison Square and the 
fountain where I had left the man in the 
velours hat. I ran my eye from bench to 
bench of sleepers, but he was not among 
them. I went over the park, walk by walk, 
but my search was unrewarded. Then 
I circled about into Broadway, widening 
my radius of inspection. I shuttled back 
and forth along the side-streets. I veered 
up and down the neighboring avenues 
But it was useless. The man in the 
velours hat was gone. 

Then, to my surprise, as I paced the 
midnight streets the sense of physical 
weariness crept over me. I realized that 
I had walked for miles. I had forgotten 
my own troubles and that most kindly of 
all narcotics, utter fatigue, crept through 
me like a drug. 

So I went home and went to bed. And 
for the first time that week I felt the 
Angel of Sleep stoop over me of her own 
free will. For the first time that week 
there was no need of the bitter lash of 
chloral hydrate to beat back the blood- 
hounds of wakefulness. I fell into a 
sound and unbroken slumber, and when 
I woke up Benson was waiting to an 
nounce that my bath was ready 

Two hours later I was ringing the bell 
of a certain old-fashioned red-brick apart 
ment house in East Twenty-fourth Street 
I knew little enough about such places, 
but this was one obviously uninviting, 
from the rusty hand rail to the unwashed 
window draperies. Equally unprepossess- 
ing was the corpulent and dead-eyed land- 
lady in her faded blue house-wrapper; 
and equally depressing did I find the siat- 
ternly and bare-armed servant who was 
delegated to lead me up through the 
musty-smelling halls. The third-floor 
front, I was informed, was the only room 
in the house empty, though its rear neigh- 
bor, which was a bargain at two dollars 
and a half a week, was soon to be vacated 


TOOK the third-floor front, without 

so much as one searching look at its 
hidden beauties. The lady of the faded 
blue wrapper emitted her first spark of 
life as I handed over my four dollars. 
The listless eyes, I could see, were touched 
with regret at the thought that she had 
not asked for more. I tried to explain to 
her, as she exacted a deposit for my pass- 
key, that I was likely to be irregular in 
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my hours and perhaps a bit peculiar 
my habits. 

These intimations, however, had ni 
ponderable effect upon her. She first 
abashed me by stowing the money away 
in the depths of her open corsage, and 
then perplexed me by declaring that all 
she set out to do, since her legs went back 
on her, was to keep her first two floors 
decent. Above that, apparently, deport 
ment could look after itself, the upper 
regions beyond her ken could be Olympian 
in their moral laxities. 

As I stood there, smiling over this dis 
covery, a figure in black rustled down the 
narrow stairway and edged past us in the 
half-lit hall. The light fell full on he: 
face as she opened the door to the street. 
It outlined her figure, as thin as that of a 
mediaeval saint from a missal. It was the 
young woman I had followed from Mad 
son Square. 

Of this I was certain—from the mon 
ent the light fell on her thin-cheeked face, 
where anxiety seemed to have sharpened 
the soft oval of the chin into something 
mask-like in its sharpness. About her, 
quite beyond the fact that her eyes were 
the most unhappy eyes I had ever seen, 
hung a muffled air of tragedy, the air of 
a spirit both bewildered and baffled. | 
I could see that she was, or that she had 
been, a rather beautiful young woman, 
though still again the sienderness of the 
figure made me think of a saint from 
missal. 

I was still thinking of her as I follows 
the sullen and slatternly servant uy; 
the dark stairs. Once in my new quarters. 
I glanced absently about at the sulphur 
yellow wall paper and the melanchol) 
antiquities that masqueraded as furniture 
Then I came back to the issue at hand 

“Who is that young woman in blac! 
who happened to pass us in the hall? 
I casually inquired. 

“Can that!” was the apathetic ar 
quite enigmatic retort of the bare-armed 
girl. I turned to inquire the meaning of 
this obvious colloquialism. 

“Aw, cage the zooin’ bug!” saix 
found cynical young friend. 
that kind.” 

“What is she?” I asked, as I slippe 
a bill into the startled and somewhat 
credulous hand of toi The transforma 
tion was immearate. _ 

“She aint nothin’;” was the answer 
“She’s just a four-fiush, also-ran 
And unless she squares wit’ the madan 
by Sat’rday she’s goin’ to do her washin’ 
in somebody else’s bath-tub!” 

Through this sordid quartz of callous 
ness ran one silver streak of luck. It was 
plain that I was to be on the same floor 
with the girl in black. And that discovery 
seemed quite enough. 

I waited until the maid was lost in the 
gloom below stairs and the house was 
quiet again. Then I calmly and quietly 
stepped out into the little hall, pushed 
open the door of the rear room, and slip 
ped inside. I experienced, as I did so, a 
distinct and quite pleasurable quickening 
of the pulse. 

I found myself in a mere cell of a room, 
with two dormer windows facing a dis- 
orderly vista of chimney-pots and brick 
walls. On the sill of one window stood 
on almost empty milk-bottle. Beside the 
other window was a trunk marked with 
the initials “H. W.” and the almost obliter 
ated words “Medicine Hat.” 

About the little room brooded an al 
most forlorn air of neatness. On one 
wall was tacked a picture postcard in- 
scribed “In the Devil’s Pool at Banft.” 
On another was a ranch scene, an ur 
mounted photograph which showed a 
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laughing and clear-browed girl on a 
white-dappled pinto. On the chintz-cov- 
ered bureau stood a half-filled carton of 
soda-biscuits. Besides this, again, lay an 
empty candy-box. From the mirror of 
this bureau smiled down a face that was 
familiar to 
me. It was 
a magazine- 
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the steps again, and then the sound of 
heavy breathing. I heard the rustle of 
paper as the door of the back room was 
slam of 


pushed open, and then the quick s 
the door. 
his was followed by 


a quiet and al- 
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As | stepped into the room I could see 
the girl lying there, her upturned face 
as white as chalk, with bluish-grey shad 
ows about the closed eyes. Beside her on 
the floor lay a newspaper, a flaring-head- 
lined afternoon edition. 

STOOD 

staring 





print of Har- 
riet Walter, 
the young 
Broadway 
star who had 
reached suc- 
cess with the 
production of 
“Broken 
Ties,” the 
same Harriet 
Walter who 
had been duly 
announced to 
marry Percy 
Adams, the 
son of the 
traction 
magnate. My 
own den, I 
remembered, 
held an auto- 
graphed copy 
of the same 
picture. 
Beyond this, 
however, the 
room held 
little of inter- 
est and noth- 
ing of sur- 
prise. Act 
ing on a sud 
den a nda 
possibly fool 
ish impulse, 
after one final 
look at the 
room and its 
record of 
courageous 
struggle, 
took a bank 
note from my 
‘" ket, fol ded 
it, and opened 
a bureau 
drawer. Then 
I dropped the 
bill into the 
drawer. Then 
I stood star- 
ing down, 
vith the 
-drawer _ still 
open, for be- 
fore me lay 
the revolver 
which the girl 
had carried 
away the 
night before 
from Madi- 
son Square. 
Then I went 





stupidly down 
at the white 
face for a 
moment or 
two before it 
came home to 
me that the 
girlhad mere 
ly fallen in a 
faint. Then, 
seeing the 
slow beat of a 
pulse in the 
thin throat, I 
dropped on 
one knee and 
tore open the 
neck of her 
blouse. Then 
I got water 
from the 
stone ware 
jug on the 
wash-stand 
and sprinkled 
the placid 
and colorless 
brow. I could 
see, as I lifted 
her up on the 
narrow white 
bed, how 
bloodless and 
ill-nurtured 
her body was. 
The girl was 
half starved; 
of that there 
was no sha- 
dow of doubt 

She came to 
very slowly. 
As I leaned 
over her 
waiting for 
the heavy- 
lidded eyes to 
open, I let 
my_ glance 
wander back 
to the news- 
paper on the 
floor. I the re 
rea d 


> young 
star of the 
“Broken 
Ties” Con 
pany, had 
met with 
serious ac¢ 
dent. It had 
occurred 
while riding 
down Morn- 








back to my 
own room and 
sat down in 
the  broken- 
armed rocker, 
trying in vain to find some key to the 
mystery. But no light came to me. 

I was still puzzling over it when I heard 
the sound of steps on the uncarpeted 
stairway. They were very slow and 
faltering steps. As I stood at the half 
opened door listening, I felt sure I heard 
the sound of something that was half-way 
between a sob and a gasp. Then came 


Then, seeing the low beat of a pulse in the thin throat, 


It was not a call, 
3ut what startled 


most inarticulate cry. 
and it was not a moan. 
me into sudden action was the that 
followed. . was a soft-pedalled thud, 
as though a body had fallen to the floor. 

I no longer hesitated. It was clear 
that something was wrong. I ran to the 
closed door, knocked on it, and a moment 
later swung it open. 


noise 


I dropped on one knee. 


ingside Ave 
ue 1n a tour- 
ing-car driv 
by Percy 
Alward 

Adams, the son the the well-known trac 
tion magnate. The brake had apparent- 
ly refused to work on Cathedral Hill, and 
the car had collided with a pillar of the 
Elevatec Railway at the corner of One- 
hundred-and-ninth Street. Adams him- 
self had escaped with a somewhat lacer- 
ated arm, but Miss Walter’s injuries 
were more serious, She had been taken at 








once to St. Luke’s Hospital but a few 
blocks away. She had not, however, re- 
gained consc iousness, and practically all 
hope of recovery had been abandoned by 
the doctors. 

I was frenziedly wondering what tie 
could bind these two strangely diverse 
young women together when the gir | be- 
of returning life. I 
was still sousing a ridiculous amount of 
water on her face and neck when eyes 
suddenly opened. They looked up at me, 
dazed and wide with wonder. 

“What is it?” she asked, gazing about 
the room. Then she looked back at me 
again. 

“T think you must have fallen,” I tried 
to explain “But it’s all right; you 
mustnt worry. 

My feeble effort at reassuring her was 
not effective. I eould see the perplexed 
movement of her hands, the unuttered in- 
quiry still in her eyes. She lay there, 
staring at me for a long time. 

“You see, I'm your new neighbor,” I 
told her, “and I heard you from my room.” 

She did not speak. But I saw her lips 
pucker into a little sob that shook her 
whole body. There seemed something in- 
describably childlike in the movement. It 
took a fight to keep up my air of bland 
optimism. 

“And now,” I declared, “I’m going to 
sl lip out for a minute and get you a little 


wine 





side me gave siz 





‘HE made one small hand-gesture of 
Y protest, but I ignored it. I dodged 
in for my hat, descended the stairs to the 
street, got Benson on the wire; and in- 
structed him to send the motor hamper 
and two bottles of Burgundy to me at 
once. Then I called up St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal. There, strangely enough, I was 
refused all information as to Harriet 
Walter’s condition. It was not even ad- 
mitted, in fact, that she was at present a 
patient at that institution. 

The girl, when I got back, was sitting 
in a rocking-chair by the window. She 
seemed neither relieved nor disturbed by 
my return. Her eyes were fixed on the 
blank wall opposite her. Her colorless 
face showed only too plainly that this 
shock from which she had suffered had 
left her indifferent to all other currents of 
life, as though every further stroke of 
fate had been rendered insignificant. She 
did not even turn her eyes when I carried 
the hamper into the room and opened it. 
She did not look up as I poured the wine 
and held a glass of it out for her to drink. 

She sipped at it absently, brokenly, 
reminding me of a bird drinking from a 
saucer-edge. But I made her take more of 
it. I persisted, until I could see a faint 
and shell-like tinge of color creep into her 
cheeks. 

Then she looked at me, for the first 
time, with comprehending and strangely 
grateful eyes. She made a move, as 
though to speak 3ut as she did so I 
could see the quick gush of tears that 
came to her eyes and her gesture of hope- 
lessness as she looked down at the news- 
paper on the floor. 

“Oh, I want to die! 
and weakly. “I want to die!” 

Her words both startled and perplexed 
me. Here, within a few hours’ time, I was 
encountering the second young person who 
seemed tired of life, who was ready and 
willing to end it. 

“What has happened?” I asked, as I 
held more of the Burgundy out for her to 
drink. Then I picked up the afternoon 
paper with the flaring headlines. 

She pointed with an unsteady finger to 
the paper in my hands. 


’ she cried brokenly 
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“Do you know her?” she asked. 

“Yes, I happen to know her,” I ad- 
mitted. 

“Have you known her long?” asked the 
girl. 

“Only a couple of years,” I answered. 
“Since she first went with Frohman.” 


SS possible truth flashed over me 
They were sisters. That was the 
strange tie that bound them together; one 
the open and flashing and opulent, an 1 the 
other the broken and hidden and hope! ess 
“Do you know Harriet Walter?” I 
asked. 

She laughed a little 
The wine, I imagined, had rather gone 
her head. 

“IT am Harriet Walter!” 
what startling declaration. 

She was still shaken and ill, I could see 
I took the Burgundy glass from her hand. 
I wanted her mind to remain lucid. There 
was a great deal for me still to fathom. 

“And they say she’s going to die?” she 
half declared, half inquired, as her eyes 
searched my face 

Sut what will it mean to you?” I de- 
manded. 

She seemed not to have heard; so I 
peated the question. 

“It means the end,” she sobbed, “the 
end of everything!” 

“But why?” I insisted. 

She covered her face with her hands 

“Oh, I can’t tell you!” she moaned. 
“T can’t explain.” 

“But there must be some definite reason 
why this young woman's death should end 
everythi ng for you.’ 

The girl looked about her, like a life 
prisoner facing the four blank walls of a 
cell. Her face was without hope. Noth- 
ing but utter misery, utter despair, was 
written on it. 

Then she spoke, not directly to me, but 
more as though she were speaking to her- 
self. 

“When she dies, I die too!” 


, forlornly, bitterly 


was her some 





DEMANDED to know what this meant. 

I tried to burrow down to the root of 
the mystery. But my efforts were useless. 
I could wring nothing more out of the un 
happy and tragic-eyed girl. And the one 
thing she preferred just then, I realized, 
was solitude. So I withdrew. 

The entire situation, however, proved 
rather too much for me. The more I 
thought it over the more it began to get 
on my nerves. So I determined on a 
prompt right-about-face. I decided to be- 
gin at the other end of the line. 

My first move was to ’phone for the 
car. Latreille came promptly enough, but 
with a look of sophistication about his 
cynical mouth which I couldn’t help re- 
senting. 

“St. Luke’s Hospital,’ 
stepped into the car. 

At that institution, however, I was 
again refused all information as to the 
condition of Harriet Walter. It was not 
even admitted, when I became more in- 
sistent, that any such person was in the 
hospital. 

sut I'm a friend of this young lady’s” 
I tried to explain. “And I’ve a right to 
know of her condition.” 

The calm-eyed official looked at me quite 
unmoved. 

“This young lady seems to have very 
many friends. And some of them seem to 
be very peculiar.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I de- 
manded. For answer he pointed to a fig- 
ure pacing up and down in the open 
street. 


I told him as I 
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‘There’s another of these friends 
who've been insisting on seeing her,’ 
explained, with a shrug of extenuatior 

The uniformed attendant of that 
bolised and white-walled temple of ; 
must have seen my start as I glan 
out at the slowly pacing figure. For 
was that of a young man wearir 
velour hat. It was the youth I had 
the night before in Madison Square 


“Do you happen to know that ma 
name?” I asked. 
“He gave it as Mallory—Janm: 


Mallory,” was the answer 

I wasted no more time inside those 
pressing walls. I was glad to get out 
the street, to the open air and the cris 
afte rnoon sunligh I had already 


\ THETHER the man in the velour hat 


recognized me or not, I could not say 
If he did so, he gave no sign of it. Yet | 
could see that he resented my addre 





him, although he showed no surprise as | 
did so by name. It was not until I poit nt 
blank asked if he had been in a uiring about 
Harriet Walter that any trace of interest 
came into his face 

He replied, with considerable fero 
that he had. One glimpse of the unsteady 
fingers and twi senis ng eyelids showe 
the tension und ler which he was struggling 
I felt genuinely sorry for him. 

ws lappen to kno w Miss Walter,” It 
him, “and if you’ll be so good as to step 
iny car, I can tell you anything you may 
want to know.” 

“is your name Adams?” the white-faced 
youth suddenly demanded 

“It is not,” I answered, with consi 
ible alacrity, for his face was not pleasant 
0 100k at. 

“Then why can you tell me what I 
want to know?” he asked, still eyeing me 
with open hostility. I struggled to keep 
my temper. It was a case where one could 
afford to be indulgent. 

“If we each have a friend in this lady, 
it’s not unreasonable that we should be 
able to be friends ourselves,” I told hin 
“So let’s clear the cobwebs 
down town.” 

“Gasoline won’t wash my particular 
cobweb away,” he retorted There was 
something likeable about his audacious 
young face, even under its cloud of bit 
terness. 

‘Then why couldn’t you dine with me, 
at a very quiet club of mine?” I sug 
gested. “Or, better still, on the verandah 
of the Clairemont, where we can talk to- 
gether.’ 








He hesitated at first, but under my pres 
sure he yielded, and we both got in the 
car and swung westward, and then up 
Riverside to the Clairemont. There I se 
cured a corner piazza-table, overlooking 
the river. And there I exerted a skill of 
which I had once been proud, in ordering 
a dinner which I thought might appeal 
to the poignantly unhappy young man 
who sat across the table from me. I could 
see that he was still looking at me, every 
now and then, with both revolt and sullen 
bewilderment written on his lean young 
face. It would be no easy matter, I knew, 
to win his confidence. 

“T suppose you think I’m crazy, like the 
rest of them?” he suddenly demanded. I 
noticed that he had already taken his third 
drink of wine. 

“Why should I think that?” 

“I’ve had enough to make me crazy!” 
he ejaculated, with that abject self-pity 
which marks the last milestone on the 
avenue of hope 

Continued on page 85 
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DEPUTATION filed into Sir 
fu Robert Borden’s office with faces 
d that were long and lugubrious 


As they were all newspapermen, this was 
distinctly unusual. But shortly after- 
wards they filed out again and this time 
they beamed with smiles. They had made 
a request, even a demand, and the premier 
had seen eye to eye with them; at any 
rate, he had not said them nay. 

Union Government had made up its 
mind some time previous that it would be 
a good plan, seeing that party lines were 
down for the time being and that the 
press of the country was not supposed to 
have any politics, to keep a close hand on 
the press by corralling the Ottawa corres- 
pondents and giving them an earful of the 
right dope. This plan took the form of 
semi-weekly conferences with members of 
the Government to which the newspaper 
men were invited and asked to listen care- 
fully. They were told many interesting 
things with a view to explaining the atti- 
tude of the Government toward the ques- 
tions of the day but were cautioned not 
to print anything lest it might be an aid 
and comfort to the enemy. In short, the 
news was for their private information 
and not for the Hun or the Canadian pub 
lic. This was tough on the boys; to be 
given the Sphinx’s secret—if the Sphinx 
ever had a secret—and then to be told not 
to spread it. Tantalus never had harder 
luck with the drink he wasn’t allowed to 
quaff or Sisyphus with the stone he wasn’t 
allowed to roll past the brink than these 
Ottawa correspondents with the “scoops” 
they were forbidden to print. 

Naturally they got fed up on these 
inhibitions so that presently the semi- 
weekly conferences became rather a bore. 
At first there were four Cabinet Min- 
isters present, including Premier Borden, 
and the full corps of journalists, but 
later on, there was only one Cabinet 
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Mr. Rowell delivered the monologue. 


Minister present, Newton Wesley Rowell, 
whose happy thought the conference was, 
and only a half attendance of newspaper 
men. Mr. Rowell delivered the monologue 

his best Epworth League manner, but 
there was a great deal of yawning. When 
the boys didn’t yawn they looked out of 
the windows and wondered idly if this 
was what Union Government was coming 
to—the lid tight on and Mr. Rowell on 
the lid. 

“All I could see in it,” said one veteran 
correspondent to me, “was a copious ad- 
dition to the Ten Commandments. Our 
little semi-weekly meeting with the states- 
men bristled with thou—shalt—not. The 
Government took us into their confidence 
the same way the cat took the canary 
they just naturally ate us alive and then 
smiled at this amicable arrangement with 
the press. I got pretty sick of it.” 

“I think,” said another, “that Premier 
Borden sympathized with us. There was 
that in his eye which said ‘This is camou 
flage. We must satisfy our new earnest 
brother who has bright ideas on the sub 
ject.’ I tired of it very soon. I am a great 
admirer of the Bible but I never did think 
that it gave its big stories the right 
amount of space. When I get a piece of 
news I like to play it up—not to play it 
down or say nothing about it. I have 
always gone on the principle that I was 
writing for daily papers, not for an 
almanac.” 

“T went to the meetings,” said another 
correspondent, “because I was always 
hoping that something would explode. 
Nothing ever did. Mr. Calder and Dr. 
Reid watched the sermon pretty close. 
Not a word, not a syllable was uttered 
that might build up a personal machine 
for any one Cabinet Minister, with the 
Canadian press as a lever.” 

“IT never paid any attention to what 
was said,” another correspondent confided. 









“T knew it was all a bluff from the start. 
I took part in the conversation of course 


that is to say I listened to Mr. Rowell’s 
sweet nothings—let "em go in at one ear 


and out at the other—but I never got 
anywhere. Most of my time I spent ob- 
serving a mosquito that had been left over 
from last summer. It had camped over 
the cornice by the President of the Coun- 
cil’s room and evidently it was waiting 
the war out. I went to at least a dozen 
of the conferences and I noticed that the 
mosquito slept through ’em all. Once 
or twice he stirred feebly but there was 
no point to his remarks. How could 
there be, with the example he was get- 
ting?” 
(Sees. followed. So finally the 

4 correspondents went in a ‘body to 
Premier Borden and spoke to this effect: 

“From time immemorial we have been 
in the habit of taking our news where we 
found it and printing it when we got it. 
We don’t want ything bett We ad- 
mire Mr. Rowell’s diction very much but 
is it your idea that al] the news should be 
filtered through one man? It is a pure, 
pure fountain, we admit, but we would 
not drink at it exclusively.” 

And Premier Borden answered: 

“Quite right. Do it the old way.” 

And the old way it is now and kere- 
after. 
| UT the uplift movement has unfortun- 

ately been operating elsewhere than 

at Ottawa. And the result has been seen 
in a completely supine press. To give 
them full credit the Canadian newspapers 
have never perforated pessimism or black- 
ened gloom. On the contrary they have 
kept up a merry are-we-downhearted 
chorus even when all the rest of the world 
was looking facts in the face, including 
the London Times which did not hesitate 
to tell the War Office where it got off and 








The Government wanted to shut up Mr. Bourassa who has been flirting with sedition. 


on. We have been more English than the 
English in our obedience to a brass-hat 
censorship. At this moment Canada has 
a stake of half a million men and a billion 
and a half of money in the Great War but 
our press has never presumed to give ad- 
vice to that amount or an infinitesimal 
fraction of it. While the press of the 
other allied countries was talking up to 
the full extent of their men and money 
contribution to the war our own neat little 
parlor-broken press was telling us to be 
good and believe only what they printed 
and one way and another carry ourselves 
like cheerful idiots to the end that the war 
might be won without disturbing anyone’s 
peace of mind. 

From time to time the press of the other 
allied countries—and the press of Eng- 
land most of all—has told the men at the 
top what they ought to do and that in 
good set terms. What they told the men 
at the top was generally what a good 
business man would have told them who 
wanted the war handled in a prompt, effi- 
cient and workman-like manner with a 
view to getting the job over as soon as 
possible. At the proper intervals during 
the last four years the allied press has 
yelled in turn for more munitions, more 
men—more money always came without 
asking—more unity of command, and last 
but not least, for more brains. And the 
men at the top, though painfully slow to 
jump, have jumped at last in response to 


this loyal clamor and have done, one after 
another, all the things that were asked, 
which after all were only the things that 
an intelligent layman would suggest who 
delved far enough into his common sense 
to appreciate the fact that red tape, plod 
ding 


regard for incompetent seniority, 
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neglect of brisk merit and useful ambi- 
tion, scorn of new ideas, divided counsel 
and divided command, would never win 
this or any other war—no, not in a thous- 
and years. In a word, these inconsider- 
ate newspapers went on the principle that 
helpful criticism of governmental and 
military blunders was not an aid or a 
comfort to the enemy and they spoke up 
accordingly. 

3ut did any such candid heresies ap- 
pear in the Canadian press? Not on your 
life! It has been a very tractable little 
press indeed and it has always said to the 
intelligent reader: “If you want to know 
what you really feel and think about the 
conduct of this war you will have to go to 
the United States newspapers for it.” 
And the intelligent reader took them at 
their word, went to the United States 
newspapers for a clear-eyed view of the 
war and is still going there for an expert 
understanding of tactics at the front, 
movements behind the lines, and war 
politics the world over. On the whole 
these United States versions compiled by 
specialists are more reliable than the war 
summaries prepared for the Canadian 
newspapers by their city hall reporters 


N the beginning, the Canadian Govern- 
ment had a bright idea in regard to a 
war service for the Canadian press. They 
would send over some prose Homer, whose 
object would be not news so much as local 
color, human interest, and a fellow-feeling 
with the Canadian soldier. They expected 
to get out of it a sympathetic and intimate 
account of Canadian valor such as Briga- 
dier General Morrison wrote from the 
Boer War and they would pay the shot 
if the Canadian publishers could agree on 
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quarrelled. Dead 
lock ensued, the 
unprejudiced half 
of the committee 
ii would not make 
shift with second 


bests and the 
scheme was drop 
ped right there 


The Government 
said, “Since you 
can’t agree we wi 
appoint a man of 
our own,” and 
handed the job over 
to Sir Max Aitken, 
who acted as I- 
witness for two 
years to the great 
dissatisfaction of 
everybody except 
Sir Max who got a 
book out of it 
“Canada in Flan 
ders,” written by 
Mr. Beckles Wilson 

which certainly 
does not underesti 
mate Sir Max’s 
qualities of head 
and heart. 

Sir Max did his I-witnessing by proxy 
of the Morning Post man who, truth to 
tell, ladled out praise to the Canadiar 
soldiers but did it with such a superior 
scorn for names and places—the casual 
sniff, so to speak—that the Canadian 
newspapers decided to send one of the 
natives over later on. Lord Beaverbrook 
is now finishing what Sir Max Aitken be 
gan. As Director of Public Informatior 
for the British Empire he has invited 
the proprietors of twenty Canadian daily 
newspapers to confer with him in London, 
and make a personally conducted tour of 
the training camps, the Grand Fleet and 
the fighting front. Lord Beaverbrook is 
determined that the Canadian newspaper 
situation shall not get out of hand. He 
has noticed that these visits by Canadian 
journalists and statesmen, whether de 
tached or in groups, have invariably had a 
good effect in renewing the allegiance of 
our newspapers to the bread-and-milk 
stuff they send us by cable from England. 
As a matter of fact our food of opinion 
is so carefuliy prepared that, when the 
Germans give us something hard to 
swallow, it leaves us sick at the stomach 
This is not a healthy state of mind for any 
people at war or otherwise. 

When Beaverbrook laid his I-Witness 
honors down—presumably on the hint o1 
at the request of the Canadian press—the 
publishers got together, took the matte 
n their own hands, and sent Mr. Stewart 
Lyon of the Toronto Globe to the front to 
show how it should be done. Mr. Lyon 
has a statistical mind which stored up 
many interesting facts highly usable ir 
his war summaries—which are easily the 
best in Canada—but his flow of copy from 
the fighting front was, to say the least of 
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it, exiguous and showed over much respect 
for the censor who certainly would have 
given Mr. Lyon’s elbow more room if he 
had exercised it more freely. Mr. Lyon’s 
high regard for facts—which he did not 
feel himself at liberty to cable—naturally 
crowded the local color and the human 
interest out of the story so that the Can- 
adian soldier is still waiting for the prose 
Homer that the Government was going to 
send him at the beginning of the war. In 
short, prose Homers are not favored by 
the Canadian Press Limited and, when 
Mr. Lyon resigned his task, his place was 
immediately filled by Mr. Walter Willison 
who is quite as careful as Mr. Lyon had to 
be about telling the Canadians anything 
in the way of real news. At a distance 
of some twenty miles from the front, Mr. 
Willison is now busily engaged in gather- 
ing the cold hash of second-hand narra- 
tive which is the best our Canadian war 
correspondents are permitted to do in the 
matter of graphic description. Mr. Willi- 
son writes very much like father. He 
telegraphs us a bass-wood ham perhaps 
three times a week and we are expected 
to find it nourishing. 


A LTHOUGH the war is now in its 
4 fourth year we can safely say that 
no Canadian war correspondent at the 
front—or the near-front—has so far for- 
gotten himself as to cable a fact or a series 
of facts that would give us any idea of 
what our boys are doing. It isn’t done, 
you know—at least by Canadian corres- 
pondents. The uplift must be preserved 
and the best way to do it is to say 
nothing with enough circumlocution to 
make it look official. No news, as every- 
body is aware, is good news. What does 
the Psalmist say? Increase of knowledge 
is increase of sorrow. Very well—the 
Canadian newspapers are not going to 
pay five cents a word for cabled sorrow. 
At no stage of the game have the Cana- 
dian newspapers either in their news 
columns or in their editorial pages, 
printed anything that would bring the 
Canadian people face to face with a harsh 
fact. If there is any jolting to do, let the 
Germans do it—that has been their motto. 
But it leaves us open to unpleasant sur- 
prises. 

At the outset of the war the Govern- 
ment established a censorship bureau 
which was placed under a former news- 
paper man, Colonel Ernest Chambers, who 
knew his book very well indeed and ac- 
complished his prodigious task with a 
minimum of interference with the news- 
papers. What I mean to say is, that 
Colonel Chambers handled the outgoing 
news with excellent judgment but when it 
came to bridling opinion—well, that was 
inother story. Right now the Colonel is 
having his troubles with people who want 
to write ginger instead of the rose-water 
prescribed by a_ fatherly 
Government as the medi- 
cine for fears, doubts and 
tremblings that good Can- 
adians are not supposed to 
have. Perhaps it would be 
better for Colonel Cham- 
bers to confine himself to 
the news censorship and let 
articles of opinion fend 
for themselves. Perhaps, 
also, it would be bet- 
ter for persons who in- 
sist on writing opinions 
not to take the orders- 


in-council too seriously \V. 
and refer their articles om” 
to Colonel Chambers i" 


who is in the’ awk- 
ward position of hav- 
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ing to carry out the law when the 
thing is put up tohim. Uplift is all right 
but there are more ways than one of do- 
ing it. For example a good kick planted 
in the right spot will often accomplish 
more in the way of uplift than all the 
salve and soft soap in the world. 
T= news is pretty well guarded but it’s 
the views of intelligent editors and 
readers that need the most attention. 
Views have a habit of breaking out from 
time to time and it’s the part of the new 
Government to head these off—not only 
views on the war but views touching the 
Government and its methods of handling 
the crisis. The Canadian newspapers, as 
I said before, have been particularly 
docile. Their views would never keep any- 
body awake at night at any time and it 
looks like a work of supererogation to 
thunder at a flock of sheep. Why then 
the hcrrid penalties of the Military Ser- 
vice Act? Why last session’s order-in- 
council which threatens the loyal press of 
Canada with imprisonment, confiscation 
of property, every dire thing in fact, ex- 
cept a blank wall and a firing party at 
sunrise? As the edict stands the Govern- 
ment can take everything an editor has— 
if he opens his trap—-away from him, even 
to his adenoids and his hope of the here- 
after. But he hasn’t opened his trap and 
he never will. What he says is “Spit in 
my face. I like it.” Why then, all this 
rough language? 

For the simple reason that the Govern- 
ment wanted to shut up Mr. Bourassa who 
has been flirting with sedition for the last 
four years. To get at Heinous Henri and 
his Diabolical Devoir the Government has 
not hesitated to punch every other news- 
paper in Canada straight in the mouth. 
When uplift goes so far as to assault the 
innocent bystander in order to warn the 
guilty party that he will get his next I 
submit that uplift ought at least to ex- 
plain to the public why it follows these 
indirect methods. The other day this 
order-in-council—which falls like the rain 
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on just and unjust alike—closed up a Mr. 
Pigeon in Montreal whose paper was pre- 
sumably roaring like a sucking dove, but 
it has never done anything to Mr. Bour- 
assa who goes on laughing in a way to 
make the hyena jealous. Let me correct 
myself. Mr. Bourassa took that last 
robust hint from Ottawa. He swears now 
under his breath but to reduce him to this 
state of grace it was necessary that an 
order-in-council should shame every other 
newspaper in Canada. 

However, all goes merry as marriage 
bells, both for news and views, the latter 
being so carefully keyed by the latest 
order-in-council that an opinion adverse 
to the political manoeuvres of a two-party 
Government may be construed as an opin- 
ion adverse to winning the war, an aid and 
comfort to the enemy, a potential treason, 
and punishable as such. The voice of the 
press is muffled, its pen is tied up like a 
sore thumb—but no doubt it is for the 
good of the country and the war will be 
won sooner if there are no groans to annoy 
a Government that is doing the best it can. 
Free speech survives still in Parliament 
which absolutely refused to allow Mr. 
Speaker to edit the independence out of 
Hansard. It is true that there is not much 
independence to blue pencil but such as 
it is let no man lay hands on it. A poor 
thing but our own—this last remnant of 
free speech which the orders-in-council 
have left us—so let us cherish it. 


aa Union Government landed safe- 
ly last December there were two 
party press bureaus, which of course, had 
to be scotched if the fifty-fifty spirit of 
brotherly love was to be a continued suc- 
cess. Presumably the Federal Press Bur- 
eau would do as little to win war by call- 
ing Sir Wilfred Laurier a traitor as the 
Liberal Information Bureau, would by 
calling Sir Robert Borden a jelly fish and 
a dough head. The Federal Press Bureau, 
as being more immediately under the 
jurisdiction of the Government in power, 
was promptly put out of business, while 
the Liberal Information 
Bureau—with the next 
election five years away— 
was allowed to languish by 
its discouraged supporters. 
Besides H. F. Gadsby, its 
strong writer, had seen the 
error of his ways some 
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CHAPTER VI.—(Continued) 

WINTON started to swear, angered 
S by the mess Lord Victor had made 

of things; but when that young man 
pulled himself like a mud turtle out of 
the ooze and stood up, the reproach trailed 
off into a spasm of choking laughter. But 
the Banjara arriving on the scene checked 
this hilarity; indeed it was probably Gil- 
fain’s grotesque appearance that saved 
his life. 

Finnerty, too, hove hugely into the 
scene, a little rivulet of blood streaming 
from his elephant’s trunk. ‘“‘Were there 
two tigers?” he called as he emerged from 
the cane. “Did you bag yours?” 

His circling eye fell upon the black- 
mucked nobleman. “Gad, man, what’s 
happened?” he queried, clapping a hand 
to his mouth to smother his laughter. 
Then he saw the dog and its owner, and 
hastily dropping from the howdah pushed 


over beside Lord Victor, saying: “Get 
back on your elephant.” 
“Look, huzoor!” And the Banjara 


spread his big palm in a denunciatory 
way toward the dying dog. “I, having 
had my buffalo slain by a tiger that I had 
befriended, and bringing the word to the 
sahib that he might obtain a cherished 
skin, now have this accursed trial thrust 
upon me. Why should the young of the 
sahibs go forth to do a man’s work, 
huzoor?” 

“It was an accident,” the major re- 
plied. “Come to the bungalow to-night 
and you will be given the price of two 
dogs.” 

“Better make it the price of five dogs, 
major,” Swinton called. 

“T’ll pay for a whole pack of hounds; 
I'll stock a kennel for him. I was too 
devilish quick on the trigger.” Lord Vic- 
tor emptied the black muck from his ears. 

The Banjara, not understanding Eng- 
lish, looked suspiciously at Finnerty, who 
hedged: “The sahib says you will be 
given the price of three dogs.” 

“Sahib, how shall we fix the price of 
Banda, that is a Banjara? Such are not 
sold. I have dogs that are just dogs, and 
if I had known that this sahib was young 
in the ways of the hunt I would have 
brought them for his practice. And was 
there a kill of tiger, or did the sahib also 
shoot somebody’s dog?” 

“Be careful!” Finnerty took a step to- 
ward the ironical one, who backed up. 
Then the major said in a mollifving way. 
“We'll kill the tiger to-morrow.” 


N UTTERING “Kul, kul—it is always 
l to-morrow for a difficult work,” the 
herdsman took under his arm his wounded 
dog and strode angrily away. 

“Too devilish bad! He’s fond of that 
cur,” Lord Victor said mournfully. 

“I had a corking good chance at 
Stripes,” Finnerty offered, “but I muddled 
it when my elephant almost stepped on 
the smooth old cuss, who was lying doggo; 
he got up with a roar of astonishment and 
took a swipe at the beast’s trunk. I was 


holding the ten-bore, loaded with shot to 
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Synopsis.—Lord Victor Gilfain and 
Captain Swinton, presumably his 
guide but in reality Captain Her- 
bert of the secret service, visit 
Rajah Darpore, who is suspected 
by the British authorities. Herbert 
finds that the Rajah is plotting to 
collect three sacred sapphires, in 
order that he may use to his ad- 
vantage a Hindu superstition that 
the holder of the jewels is the true 
Buddha and will rule all India. One 
of the sapphires that has been found 
around the neck of a wandering 
elephant is stolen by Darpore from 
Major Finnerty, keeper of the 
elephant keddah. A _ second has 
been set for the Rajah by a jewelry 
firm but is stolen by natives from 
a Bengali intrusted with its delivery, 
Baboo Dass. A third is in the pos 
session of Captain Swinton himself. 


fire across the cane should Stripes try to 
break back, and, rattled by his sudden 
charge, I blazed away, penvering him with 
bird shot. So, you see, Gilfain, we're all 
liable to blunder in this game. We'll go 
back now and take up the hunt to- 
morrow.” 

As they went back Mahadua put his 
hand on Finnerty’s foot and asked: “Did 
you see the spectacles on Pundit Bagh?” 

Finnerty nodded, for he had seen the 
black rings when the tiger lifted his head. 

“And did sahib put down the ball gun 
and take up the one that is for birds and 
shoot over Pundit’s head because he, too, 
thinks that it is the spirit of a man?” 

“It is not good to offend the gods, Ma- 
hadua, if one is to live with them, so we 
will save the killing of the pundit for the 
young sahib who soon goes back to 
Inglistan, where the anger of the gods 
cannot follow him,” Finnerty answered 
solemnly. 

The Ahnd looked troubled. “As to a 
judgment on Pundit Bagh, sahib, if he 
were possessed of an evil spirit, as the 
Banjara says, would he not have charged 
right up the elephant’s head to the howdah 
when he saw the gun was not a thing to be 
feared? And, sahib, there is a leopard 
hides in a cave in Tandah Nala, near the 
Banjara’s cattle, and there is no black 
spot in the centre of the flowers on his 
coat; that means that he is a cattle lifter 
and a killer of men. It was that leopard, 
not the tiger, that killed the cow buffalo.” 

In the other howdah, Lord Victor, in 
whose mind rankled the dog’s shooting, 
brought up in extenuation this same mat- 
ter of Finnerty’s confessed blunder, for he 
had not caught the chivalry of the major’s 
lie. “I didn’t miss like the major, any- 
way,” he began. 

“No, you didn’t—unfortunately.” Swin- 
ton was holding a cheroot to a lighted 
match. 

“Really, captain, I wasn’t so bad. Fancy 
an old hunter like him getting fuzzled and 
banging at a tiger with bird shot.” 

Swinton shot a furtive look at the thin, 
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long-nosed face that was still pie-bald 
with patches of caked lava; then he turn- 
ed his eyes away and gazed out over the 
plain with its furze of ringal and wild 
indigo scrub. A pair of swooping jheel 
birds cut across, piping shrilly: “Did 
you do it, did you do it!” 

“That'll be a corking fine yarn for the 
club when I get back,” Lord Victor added 

“And will you tell them about the dog 
you shot?” 

‘Rather! It was a mistake, I admit; 
but I did bag something, and I’m new at 
the game, not an old Anglo-Indian like the 
major.” 

Swinton turned his brown eyes on the 
cheerful egoist. “Gilfain, you’re young, 
therefore not hopeless.” 

“TI say, old chap, what’s the sequel to 
that moralizing?” 

“That probably before you get out of 
India you'll understand just how good a 
sportsman Major Finnerty is.” 

“TI don’t get you, my dear Swinton.” 

“You will—there’s no hurry.” 


> elephant had been traversing a 
well-worn path along the bottom of 
a hollow, and where it left the nala to 
reach the plain they suddenly came upon 
the Banjara’s encampment. It was a tiny 
village of dark-colored tents; to one side 
of this was a herd of buffalo that had come 
n from the plain to be milked. They could 
see the herdsman sitting moodily on his 
black blanket, and beside him lay the dead 
cog 

Their appearance set agog the tented 
village. Two brothers of the herdsman, 
with their wives and sisters and mothers 
the women arrayed in many-colored gar- 
ments—came scurrying from tents, even 
deseiting their milking to gaze upon the 
sahib who had shot a dog. This motive 
Swinton carefully explained to Gilfain. A 
swarm of children, agitated by both anger 
and levity, with juvenile frankness grin 
ned in wondering amusement. Smeared 
like a fakir, Lord Victor did not look un 
like a sahib who would have committed 
this hilariously mad act. 

The young Englishman viewed not 
without alarm the women who wore belts 
beneath which were stuck old-fashioned 
pistols and knives. This was the Banjara 
custom, but the guii.y ran feared it was 
a special course cf punishment for him. 

Finnerty’s elephant had _ overtaken 
them, and now agezin the major had to 
explain that the dog weuld be paid for 
three times cver, and the tiger would be 
surely shot on the morrow. 

At this promise, a pcenderous woman 
who had the airs of a gypsy queen pointed 


to the slayer of the deg and said: “To- 
morrow the sakib will hurt again!” 
The youngsters whooped with joy, 


catching the satire. 

Finnerty ordered the mahout to march, 
and the women went back to their milking. 

At a turn, Mahadua pointed to some 
little red-and-white flags that fluttered 
above a square plinth of clay upon which 
was the crude painting of a vermilion 
tiger, saying: “That is the shrine of 
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Mahadna, holding burning paper straight in front of him, kept pace with his master. 











Pundit Bagh, and if the sahib wishes to 
slay him, it being necessary in the law of 
the jungle, it might avert evil if sacrifice 
were made at the shrine.” 

“An offering of sweetmeats and silver?” 

“No, huzoor. If a goat is purchased by 
the sahib and 2ddttle of arrack, Mahadua 
will take the goat to the shrine, pour the 
wine on his head till he has bowed three 
times to the god, and cut his throat so that 
the blood falls upon the shrine to appease 
the god. Also I will hang up a foot of 
the goat.” 

“What becomes of the goat?” the major 
asked. 

“We will make roast of the flesh in the 
little village yonder, and hold a feast to- 
night.” 

Finnerty remained silent, and the Ahnd, 
to secure a feast, fell back upon tangible 
arguments. “Sahib, if the villagers are 
full with feasting and happy because of a 
little arrack warm in their stomachs, they 
will not go forth in the early morning with 
conch horns and axes to beat upon trees 
to drive Pundit Bagh up into the hills so 
he may not be slain.” 

“All right, Mahadua, I’ll furnish the 
goat.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


HEY had come to where the open plain 

gave way to patches of jungle and 
rolling land clad with oak and rhododen- 
dron. 

The other elephant came alongside, and 
Finnerty suggested: “We might walk 
back to my bungalow from here on the 
chance of getting some game for the pot. 
There’s quail, gray and painted pheasants, 
green pigeon, and perhaps a peacock—I 
heard one call up in the jungle. I’ve got 
shells loaded with number six for my 10- 
bore.” 

“Good!” Swinton 
cramped sitting here.” 

“I’m game,” Lord Victor agreed. 

Finnerty sent the elephants on, keeping 
Mahadua, the shikari. 

A hot sun was shooting rapidly down 
close to the horizon, glaring like a flam- 
ing dirigible. A nightjar was swooping 
through the air like a swallow, uttering 
his weird evening call, “Chyeece, chyeece, 
chyeece!” as they went through a fringe 
of dwarf bamboos and up into the shadow 
of the trees. 

Here Finnerty checked, saying: “I’m 
afraid I’ll have to keep in the lead.” He 
lifted a foot, showing a boot made of soft 
sambar skin with a cotton sole. “Every 
creature in the jungle is on the qui vive, 
and for stalking on foot one has to wear 
these silent creepers.” 

They had not traveled far along the 
narrow jungle path that had been worn 
smooth by the bare feet of natives cross- 
ing from village to village when Finnerty 
stood rigid and beckoned gently with a 
forefinger; and when thev had reached his 
side they could hear the jabber of monkeys 
scolding angrily far up the path. Be- 
tween them and the jungle discord was a 
large monkey sitting on the limb of a 
tree, with his face turned away and his 
long tail hanging down. 

Finnerty put a finger to his lips, and, 
slipping forward with the soft stealthi- 
ness of a leopard, undetected by the 
monkey, who was intent on his compan- 
ions’ squabble, gave the tail a pull. The 
startled and enraged lungur whisked 
about and thrust his black face, with its 
fringe of silver-gray whiskers forward 
pugnaciously, pouring out a volley of 
simian oaths. Seeing a sahib, he stopped 
with a gasping cry of fright and raced 
up the tree to take a diving flight to an- 
other. 
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“No end of a funny caper!” 
Victor laughed. 

“No use of keeping quiet now,” the 
major declared; “those noisy devils have 
stirred up everything. If I were follow- 
ing up a tiger I’d know they had svotted 
him.” 

“Behold, sahib!” And Mahadua 
pointed to the trunk of the rhododendron. 


\ THEN Finnerty had closely examined 
some marks about the height of his 
head in the tree, he said: “Even if our 
friend Pundit Bugh hasn’t an evil spirit, 
he has a sense of humor; he’s sharpened 
his claws here, and not long avo, either.” 
“Really? Oh, I say, old top, you’re 
spoofing. No end of a good draw, 
though.” And Lord Victor chuckled. 

“I’m in earnest,” Finnerty declared 
crisply. “A rhododendron has a bark like 
rough sandpaper—it’s a favorite whet- 
stone for the cat tribe; and this was a big 
tiger, as you can judge by the height of 
the marks.” 

“There are no pugs on the path, sahib,” 
Mahadua advised, after a search. 

“We'll keep close together for a bit,” 
Finnerty advised, starting on. 

At Finnerty’s elbow the shikari whis- 
pered: ‘Tell the sahibs to talk, so that we 
come not in a startled way upon the 
Pundit, that he may escape in peace.” 

The major conveyed this message to his 
companions. 

For a hundred yards they walked 
through a jungle that was now silent 
save for their voices and the slip of their 
feet on the smooth earth. From a tangle 
of raspberry bushes ahead a king crow 
rose in excited flight. 

“That’s a bird that always gets in a 
rage when tiger is about,” Finnerty ex- 
plained; “so keep your eye open—the 
jungle’s thick here.” 

The major had taken a knife from his 
pocket, and he now ran its sharp blade 
around two 10-bore shells, just between 
the wads which separated the powder 
from the shot, saying, as he slipped first 
the shot half and next the powder half 
into his gun: “That is now practically a 
ball cartridge, for the shot packet will 
carry like a bullet for a good many yards. 
I don’t think we'll see him, though. Ah! 
Mistaken!” 





MAGNIFICENT striped creature 
£1 slipped without noise from some thick 
undergrowth twenty yards ahead, and 
now stood across the path, his huge head 
turned so that the questioning yellow eyes 
were full upon them. 

“Pundit Bagh—see his 
sahib!” Mahadua gasped. 

The curious black oval markings added 
to the sinister malignity of the unblink- 
ing eyes. 

“Don’t move, you chaps; he’s only 
bluffing. If you weaken he’ll charge,” 
Finnerty cautioned. 

“TI will speak to Pundit Bagh,” Ma- 
hadua said, stepping a pace forward. 
“Kudawand, Protector of the Village, 
go in peace. Did not the sahib this day 
give you back your life? Did not the 
sahib put down the rifle and take up the 
bird gun and shoot in the air over your 
head? Go in peace, Kudawand, lest the 
sahib now smite thee with the ball gun.” 

“Have you a box of matches, Swinton?” 
the major asked, a quick thought coming 
to him that probably the tiger, in his 
migrations to the hills, had learned to 
dread the fire line of the burning vrass. 

Something of this scheme registered in 
Swinton’s brain, for he answered: I’ve 
got a newspaper, too.” 

“Give the paper and matches to Ma- 
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Lord hadua.”’ 





Then to the servant he added 
“Roll the paper like a torch and light it.’ 

The tiger watched this performanc: 
with interest. There is no dweller of the 
jungle but is a victim of curiosity—th« 
unusual will always arrest their atter 
tion; and the tiger’s attitude assur 
Finnerty that he really had no fixed pur 
pose; it would take very little to make hin 
either attack or retreat. If it had not 
been for the Banjara’s buffalo, killed out 
of pure deviltry, and the mauled native 
Finnerty would have had no hesitation it 
thinking the tiger would turn from the 
path if they kept steadily advancing. 

When Mahadua struck a match on 
box, its snapping hiss and flare of lig! 
caused an uneasy shift of the snectacled 
eyes. When the paper showed its larger 
flame, the look of distrust and suspicio 
increased; the bristled lips twitched 
a nervous snarl; the powerful tail that 
had been swinging in complacent threat 
ening from side to side now stilled and 
dropped. 

“Move on!” Finnerty commanded step 
ping slowly forward, the 10-bore held 
waist-high, both fingers on the triggers 
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\ AHADUA, holding the burning paper 
“ straight in front of him, kept pace 
with his master, Swinton and Lord Victor 
following close. 

The sinister ominousness of this per 
formance, its silent aggression, wakened 
in the tiger’s wary mind the dominant 
thought of his lifetime—caution, suspicion 
of a trap. It was a supreme test of un 
heated courage between two magnificent 
creatures, each of his own species—the 
gigantic man and the regal tiger; and the 
physical advantage was with the beast 
Step by step, slow-measured, Finnerty and 
the shikari pressed forward. The Pundit 
now swung his lithe body with sinuous 
grace till he stood aggressively straight in 
the path, his head lowered so that a little 
furrow showed between his shoulder 
blades and the red-green eyes slanted 
evilly upward through the spectacles. 

Finnerty read the sign. If the tiger 
crouched flat to earth, ready for a spring, 
it would be well to halt and try still 
further his courage by calmly waiting his 
attack. The big tail had ceased its 
rhythmic swing, but did not stiffen ir 
ferocity; it curved downward. Even that 
beat of the pulse of events Finnerty 
gauged. 

At ten yards Lord Victor had ceased to 
breathe; he wanted to scream under the 
cracking strain. He felt a hand on his 
arm—it was Swinton’s. The paper torch 
palpitated in the native’s trembling hand; 
but he faltered not, though the vicious 
eyes were ever on him and the fire. Nin 
yards, eight yards—all a hell of silent, 
nervous strain. Seven yards—the tiger 
turned in a slow, voluptuous glide, his 
ominous eyes still on the torchbearer, and 
slipped through the bushes to the jungle 
beyond. 








Finnerty quickened his pace to a fast 
walk, saying: “Put the light out—save 
the paper.” 

Presently Mahadua touched Finnerty’s 
elbow and held up a hand. Listening, the 
major heard the “miouw” of a peacock 
not the usual, droning note, but a sharp, 
angry screech. Immediately the alarmed 
belling of a sambar came from the dire 
tion in which the peacock had called, fo! 
lowed by a short, muffled roar from the 
tiger. 

“Missed him!” Finnerty commented. 
He turned to his companion. “Our shoot 
ing has been spoiled; we'll just push on to 
my bungalow.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CAP tA SWINTON and Lord Victor 


4 remained with Finnerty for dinner, 
and after that imeal, sitting on the 
veranda, the latter asked: “What sort 
of bally that shikari repeat 


when he: 


that ripping address to the 





tiger, maj 
Finnerty looked Swinton and the 
latter nod 1 





d violently; but the major 

answered curtly: ihe forget.” 

“Oh, I say! I want to know, old top 

t’ll go well when I tell the story in 
London.” He turned to Swinton. “Cap- 
tain, perhaps your memory is better.” 

“If you must know,” Swinton an- 
swered, in mock resignation—for he was 
most anxious to interpret the native’s 
words—“Mahadua told the tiger to play 
the game, for Finnerty —~ purposely put 
down his rifle, taken up the shotgun, and 
fired over h ng Beer alpen his life.” 


“That’s when you made the fumble in 
the howdah, eh, major? It would have 
been quite on the cards for him to have 
mauled you to-day. You should have pot- 
ted him when you had a chance on the 
elephant.’ 

Tried beyond patience by Gilfain’s 
obtuse egotism, Swinton blurted: “Ma- 
hadua lied to the tiger; he was conceal- 
ing the fact that Major Finnerty spared 
his life that you might have the glory of 
the kill later on.” 

Sut, I say, this is no end of a draw; 
the major told us he got rattled and 
pumped bird shot into Stripes.” 

With a sigh, Swinton gave up the hope- 
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less task; and Finnerty, to change the 
venue, said: 

“IT don’t think we were in any danger, 
really. A tiger is considerable of a 
gentleman; all he asks is to be left alone 
to kill his legitimate prey. And if it 
weren’t for him the wild pig and deer 
would eat up the crops of the poor.” 

“But tigers kill a lot of human beings,” 
Lord Victor contended. 

‘About two in every million are killed 
annually by tigers in India—that’s sta- 
tistical. Wolves, leopards, hyenas kill far 
more. Also a very few tigers do the kill- 
ing, and generally it was man’s fault in 
the first place. A griffin comes out to the 
service, makes a bad shot in the dark, and 
the tiger is wounded; the rankling wound 
makes him ferocious and he kills any 
human that comes within his reac ch. If 
he recovers he may be incapacitated for 
killing game—who are either strong or 
swift—and, driven by hunger, he takes 
the easiest mark, man.” 


6 Bence 3anjara had come up the road un- 

noticed. He now stood at the steps, 
and, with his black eyes fixed on Lord 
Victor, said, in heavy gravity: “Salaam, 
shikari sahib.’ 

“Will you pay the beggar for that dog, 
major? I'll send the money over,” Lord 
Victor said, missing the sarcasm. 

When, after much bargaining, the blood 
debt had been wiped out at twenty rupees, 
the Banjara, ringin~ each coin bv a spin 
in the air with his thumb nail, broached 
the matter of his deferred - 

“What of the slaying of that aiken’ 











killer of my cow, O sahib?” he asked. “I 
will tie up a young buffalo. so be it the 
sahib will pay for it, and, as the tiver has 
got in this way of amusing himself. he will 
come. But”—and he cast a _ scornful 
lance at Lord Victor—‘‘do you make the 
kill, major sahib?” 

“It is too late. We will take a dozen 
elephants to-morrow and make a wide 
beat, driving the tiger up to the guns.” 

But the native shook his head. “The 
sahib knows that if the elephants are not 
trained to the hunt they are no good, and 
tiger knows it. When he smells that it is 
a trap, he will break back, and some of the 
elephants will not stand. But if the sahib 
will pay me and my brothers, we will take 
all our buffalo and drive tiger ahead of 
them. He will not break back through the 
buffalo, for I will take them first to smell 
of the blood of the cow he bas slain.” 

“A good idea,” Finnerty declared; “the 
buffalo make great beaters—Strines won't 
face them. All right!” he told the Ban- 
jara. “I'll post the sahibs on elephants. 
Get your men and buffalo ready for two 
o’clock—it will take me till that time to 
get things ready.’ 

“The tiger will be in the same grass, 
huzoor,” the Banjara said; “but if the 
young sahib shoot a buffalo or another 
dog, that also he will be required to pay 
for. My brothers will be behind the 
buffalo, walking slowly, that they do not 
come too sudden upon the tiger, and they 
are men of passion.” 

Then the herdsman went clanking down 

Continued on page 104 









Just a 


HE best issue that has yet been sent to 

readers of MACLEAN’S. 

For that is what the September number is 
going to be. There are about thirty reasons, 
but the most important ones are: 


“Our Mary,” by Arthur Stringer. The first of a 
series of articles on the life and achievements 
of the best-known Canadian in the world, 
Mary Pickford. Mr. Stringer has written so 
interesting a story that Miss Pickford’s man- 
ager has affirmed it to be the “best story ever 
written about Mary.”’ It is most profusely 
illustrated with exclusive photographs sup- 
plied by Miss Pickford. 


“A Close-up of Union Government,” by J. K. 
Munro. A candid, critical and amusing ap- 
praisal of the members of the Cabinet as seen 
by a keen observer in the press gallery. Mr. 
Munro is a new writer for MACLEAN’S with 
a pungent style and gimlet habit of getting 
down to essentials. 


“Buried Alive!”’ by Lieut. Tillbrook. Another 
article by the writer of “The Enemy Under 


the Earth” in this issue, in which he tells 
how he and his company were buried by an 
explosion far down under the lines—-a most 
gripping narrative. 








Few Words About— 


“When the Army Rules,” by W. H. P. Jarvis. 
A sensational article on the possibility of 
military dictatorship before the war can be 
won. 

“A Strange New Change in Woman’s World,” 
by Agnes C. Laut. A remarkable, dynamic 
article on the new status of woman as a re- 
sult of the war. 

“The War Situation,” by Lieut.-Colonel J. B. 
Maclean. Another fearless, raight-from- 
the-shoulder article by the publisher of 
MACLEAN’S 

And then there are five other reasons—five of 

the best stories of the month: 

“The Strange Adventure of the Irreproachable 
Butler,” by Arthur Stringer. 

“The Beluchistan League,” by Allen C. Shore. 

“The Portals of MHostibilia,” by Archie P. 
McKishnie. 

“The Three Sapphires,” by W. A. Fraser. 

“The Magic Makers,” by Alan Sullivan. 

Well, there are eleven reasons, and, if space al- 

lowed, we could name a score of others. But 

in any case readers are given this brief fore- 
word, so that they can look forward with antici- 
pation to the best number of MACLEAN’S yet 
printed. 











The Enemy Under the Earth 








An entrance to a German gal- 
lery; right, a mined area. 


EEN Overseas?” 
“Tea.” 
: “Just returnec 

“Tes. 

The above cc nversation took place some 
few months back. in the night train from 
Montreal to Toronto between a gentleman 
about fifty and my humble self. I was a 
casualty from the front and had journey- 
ed up from St. Johns the day previously, 
after having spent twenty-eight days at 
sea on board S.S. —_—— 

“Chaplain?” 

“What the —— ! No!” 

“I see C. E. on your shoulders: 
thought it was Church of England.” 

I felt the pin feathers rising on my 
neck. That anybody could be so colossally 
ignorant of the Canadian Engineers! I 
enlightened him. 

“What battalion?” 

He was hopeless. I informed him that 
engineers were usually divided up into 
field companies. He knew nothing. I 
was afraid that I was casting pearls of 
wisdom so I turned in and left him. 

Next morning, in the smoker, I met him 
again; he greeted me as an old friend: 
“Say, what field company were you with?” 

“None.” 

Disappointment was written all over his 
face. ‘“‘What were you doing over there 
then?” 

“I was with No. 1—tunnelling company.” 

“Oh! I see railway construction troops.” 


LEFT him quite satisfied that he had 

solved the mystery. I have found out 
since that 90 per cent. of the men on the 
street are practically at sea when tunnel- 
ling companies are mentioned, and it is 
for that reason I am making an effort 
to enlighten them. I was approached by 





By Lieut. C. W. Tilbrook 


the Editor on this subject 
suggestion I am writing this 
The first question is: What 
lers and miners? 
They are a specia) branch of the E: 
gineers—the only offensive’ branch 
known as the Their duty is 


and at 
article 
are tunne! 


the Suicide Club. 
to get under the enemy by means of 
tunnels, place charges of some high ex 
plosives and, when the time is ripe, blow 
the enemy up and 

The second question is why? 

When the enemy gets into a position, 
which is practically impregnable, for in 
stance a hill where they overlook your 
trenches and can enfilade you, such as ir 
the case of the late Hill 60, then the 
nelling engineer comes into force 


out. 


TERY little is heard of this bod 
fact, it is the most secretive branch 
of the service and yet the st dreaded 
This was well expressed by Lieut. Cx 
E. D. Swinton, R. E., time back, 
when he stated: “It is a truism that ir 
land warfare the value of mines and such 
like contrivances of the sapper is almost 
entirely psychological. For every man 
actually damaged by their action, hun- 
suffer mentally, either from the 
knowledge, or the mere suspicion of the 
existence Indeed, the very rumor 
their presence is sufficient to induce 
gag-like method of progression.’ 

In other words, to use an army tern 
everybody gets their “wind up”—includ 
ing the tunneller—for high explosives have 
no discrimination and are not respecters 
of persons. For the tunneller there is 
always the haunting dread of being 
hoist by his own petard. He literally 
carries his life in his hands and feet—a 
touch too rough or a stumble, and another 
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size internally is three feet by 
two. This lining is sent to the 
front line already made up in 
pieces one foot in denth, which 
are known as setts. 

After the shaft 
has been sunk to the 
depth decided by the 
officer in charge, a 
gallery is started off 
at right angles to 
this shaft. This is 
usually of a standard 
size, two feet three 
inches by four feet. 
After this has been 
driven about thirty 
feet, work is started 
putting in dugouts 
and living quarters 
for the officers and 
men (men first); 
then the main work is 
proc eeded _ with, 
namely, the continua- 
tion of the main 
gallery. When this 
is driven in far 
enough it is again 
turned at right 
angles, right and 
left. And on the 
same level, the work is continued in these 
two new galleries, and is called the main 
front gallery. All work on this level is 
of the same procedure except for the fact 
that there are no more dugouts putin. At 
intervals, varying in leries 
are driven back at right angles to the 
main gallery until they reach the ground 
level outside; if the drive is too long, 
stairs are built up. These are used for 
ventilation and also as exits. This first 
system 
a safeguard against the enemy driving a 
similar gallery, getting under our front 
line, loading a chamber and blowing it 
up. Now the question arises, suppose the 
enemy is there first, which he sometimes 
is, what happens? The only thing to do 
is to find his gallery and dest~- “* There 
are two ways of accomplishing this; but 
of these later. 

With regard to the workers and meth- 
ods of working, ali material is removed by 
hand, namely, pick and shovel. The men 
who do the excavating are called face men 
and are always picked on account of their 
good physique; next are the baggers, or 
men who fill the sand bags; then the tram- 
mers, men who carry away the full sand 
bags; finally, the pumpmen who look after 
the drainage of the works. Very often if 
the haul of the material is too long, a 
wooden track is laid on the floor of the 
gallery and small trollevs running on ball- 
bearings with rubber-tired wheels, to 
eliminate as much noise as possible, are 
used to wheel away the spoil; the capacity 
of these trolleys is about ten bags, or 
roughly one thousand pounds. 


distance, gal 


O get back to the destruction of an 

enemy gallery: When it is located, 
work is carried on with great caution to 
get to him. This is called, “teasing out a 
rabbit hole,” and is done with a bayonet. 
That is, the soil is cut out and caught on 
a sand bag to prevent the enemy from 
hearing the dirt falling. On getting to 
his timbers it is up to the officer to decide 
what to do. He has two ways open, 
either to camouflet, or raid the gallery. 
To camouflet, is to put in a small charge 
of high explosives, usually ammonal, and 
then explode it with a time fuse. By do- 
ing this you “crump” or cause his gallery 
to be slightly destroyed, about twenty feet 
or more according to the size of the 





is called the first defence for it is , 
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A Canadian emerg- 
ing; right, “Face 
men” at work. 
















charge. The second way is preferable; 
that is, to raid him underground, enter his 
gallery and explore it, then destroy it at 
some vital spot, namely, a main junction 
in his system. It is destroyed by a mobile 
charge, which the officer carries with him. 
Having done this you connect up his 
gallery with yours, and use it against him. 

The Hun objects to our raids and will 
very seldom face them, for the fighting 
which occurs in the gallery is of quite a 
primitive kind. Figure it for yourself. 
Men meeting in the dark of underground 
and fighting viciously and blindly, stab- 
bing and gouging in a mad effort to 
annihilate the unseen foe whose blows 
come out of the blackness! All argu- 
ments are settled with a special knife. 
These knives have for a handle a knuckle 
duster with four spiked teeth on it and 
are very effective. They inflict terrible 
wounds. Faces are carved and bodies 
cut to ribbons. And all is done in deadly, 
grim silence; a man is afraid to speak, as 
the sound would advertise his where- 
abouts and guide the slashing knives of 
the foe. In “scraps” of this nature no 
Hun gets away alive. 


OW do the tunnellers know when the 
enemy is around? By means of 
listening. Here we touch upon the most 
important branch of tunnelling. The 
listener has to be specially trained and 
every tunnelling section has thirty-six 


such men. The instruments used are 
various, electrical and otherwise. (I 
must not describe them for obvious 


reasons). Personally I preferred the 
otherwise, which is called a G phone and 
is similar to a medical stethoscope. With 
this to the ear sounds can be picked up 
and diagnosed up to a distance of thirty- 
two feet in sand and sixty feet in blue 
clay; in chalk they are not used for it 
conducts its sounds to the naked ear a 


The listener 
is a specialist, or should be, for he is the 
only one who can locate the enemy and he 
must be looked after and watched like a 
very delicate instrument; for such he is, 
and, at the first indication of him getting 
“jumpy,” he must be removed—for lives 
of everybody are at stake. Listening is 
the most nerve-racking job in mining. 
What sounds do we hear? A flock of 
them. On sounds I could write a book. 
The listener will pick up trench sounds, 
gun and rifle fire, soil disintegration, sap 
sounds. All of these are inconsequential 
and have to be eliminated in his brain so 
that mining sounds may be detected—that 
is, working on the face, filling sand bags, 
tramming, timbering, walking, talking, 
boring, loading and tamping. The two 
latter are the most difficult to detect, the 
most important and the most dreaded. 
When the listener hears them he knows 
that the enemy is getting ready to “blow.’ 
Tamping consists of bl ocking up the 
loaded chamber and part of the gallery 
with filled sand bags, in order to prevent 
the explosion “blowing back” and destroy- 
ing one’s own gallery; for the explosion 
always travels along the line of least 
resistance. Tamping acts as the breech 
of a gun. 


distance of one hundred feet. 


OW do we illuminaté the works under- 

ground? By means of candles, if 
the air is good, but, if bad, by means of 
portable electric lamps. In the sector I 
was on our candle ration was twenty- 
eight dozen per day; and this was hardiy 
enough. Candles are used where there is 
good ventilation. Where the air is bad 
and will not support combustion the elec- 
tric lamps are used. When there is no 
ventilation, if the air is too bad, bellows 
and pipes are installed and a continuous 
stream of fresh air is kept in the gallery; 
but this is only done as a last resource, or 
in the case of an emergency. The sound 
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of rushing air is one of the easiest to pick 
up with listening instruments. 

Another very important man is the 
protoman; he is the life-saver. After a 
“blow” everybody is withdrawn from the 
saps, on account of the mine gas (carbon 
monoxide) which is given off from the 
high explosives and collects in the 
galleries. There is absolutely no chemical 
neutralizer for it. Therefore, to work in 
an atmosphere where this is present a 
special apparatus must be worn, which 
enables a man to breathe pure oxygen. It 
iscalled a protoset, consisting of two cylin- 
ders of oxygen, the outlet of which is con- 
trolled by a screw valve, the oxygen com- 
ing through a rubber pipe into the mouth, 
through a special double mouth piece, 
which is firmly strapped over the mouth 
to prevent the slightest amount of outside 
air getting in. The nose is clipped across 
the nostrils by means of a small screw 
clamp with rubber jaws; for the same 
reason in front is a bag made of rubber, 
which contains two compartments in one 
of which is placed caustic potash. The ex- 
haled air passes into this compartment, 
where the caustic potash purifies it, and 
it then’ passes on into the other compart- 
ment as pure oxygen and is breathed over 
again mixed with a little more from the 
cylinders. The bag being made of rubber, 
it can be easily felt and the pressure noted 
with the hand, just by the sense of touch. 
The oxygen is breathed in and out by the 
mouth all the time. The proto apparatus 
is quite complicated and one of the most 
wonderful that we have, but for the pur- 
pose of this article I think the above des- 
cription sufficient. This pair of artificial 
lungs is worn on the back and chest and 
kept in place by very strong straps. 

The protoman wears this and thus 
equipped he does all the dangerous in- 
vestigation. His is also a very hazardous 
job for the 
simple reason 
that the Hun 
believesin 
destroying all 
and sundry 
connected 
with mining 
sperations. 

The Hun will 
very often 
camouflet, 
that is he will 
explode a 
small charge. 
fhe protomen 
immedi- 
ately go into 
the gallery, 
where the ex- 
plosion has 
occurred. The 
enemy some- 
times will 
have a bigger 
charge laid in 
another pock- 
et close to the 
first and, as The 
soon as_ he 
hears the protoman in the gallery, he 
blows his second charge and thereby des- 
troys all who are in the path of this new 
explosion. 


WHat was the most horrible sight I 
ever saw in mining at the front? Our 
Sergeant-Major the night that the enemy 
blew up our store house. After five 
hours’ hard work he discovered that all 
the jars of rum were broken. Poor Ser- 
geant Major, I do not think he will ever 
get over the shock. 

The mystery, the romance, the horror 
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of mining can best be told by narrating 
some of the events in which I figured 
during my term of service. First let me 
tell of the time we located an enemy 
gallery and the tragic events which fol- 
lowed: 

“And then we struck somethin’, and 
sir, and when we drored back this 
‘ere is wot was stickin’ on the hend, sir,” 
was the information poured into my ear 
in a mournful tone by Sapper Wicks, late 
of Winnipeg, formerly of Soho, London 
Town. 

As this individual figures largely in the 
episode I may here describe him. In his 
youth Sapper Wicks had aspirations in 
the pugilistic line and bore traces of many 
a bout, the trophies of which were pain- 
fully apparent on his rueful visage and 
consisted of one eye a non starter, a nose 
that had been broken more than once and 
had a decided list to port, and ears of the 
approved pattern designated cauliflower. 
He was playfully known in No. tun- 
nelling company as S(cr)apper Wicks. 
He was 6 ft. 2 ins. in height and of 
Herculean build. At enlistment he had 
given his age as 35 (he was really 50). 
As for his trade he gave it as “Chief 
‘eadsman in a slaughter ’ouse.” His 
favorite literature was the Police Budget, 
each number of which he had off by heart 

In spite of his age he was as hard as 
nails and as handy as a man before the 
mast and I had every reason to have con- 
fidence in him. 

The object that Wicks presented to my 
notice was a small piece of wood about 4 
inches long and an inch broad, which had 
apparently been splintered off a board, for 
one side bore traces of fresh saw marks. 

The party with which Wicks had been 
working was in our second system 80 ft. 
in depth and was known as our “First 
Offensive.” We had been at work there 





for nearly a month pushing out our 
galleries under No Man’s Land. The work 
had progressed favorably. We had met 
no opposition. We had listened care- 
fully, but had not been able to pick up any 
sounds at all, and we had hoped that this 
time we had got ahead of “Heinie.” 

I examined the piece of timber care- 
fully with my pocket magnifying glass. 
There was no moisture on it; therefore I 
concluded that it was not a piece of an old 
tree buried ages before, (we sometimes 
came across these). This fact, coupled 


with the fresh saw marks, settled any 
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doubts in my mind. We had struck a Hu: 
gallery! It might be an old working 

for mining had been going on in th 
Ypres salient since early in 1915, and ¢ 
far as I know it was around this secto 
that the Imperial Engineers first started 
mining. I would here like to explain that 
the first mining operations in the wa) 
were started in the Hohenzollern Redoubt 
by the French in the fall of 1914. The 
Germans started about the same time, and 
by the spring of 1916, the ground was so 
broken by “blows” and “counter blows,’ 
that it was practically an impossibility to 
do any more work and eventually the work 
ceased on both sides, as if by mutual con 
sent. But with regard to our sector, 
although there had been extensive mining 
both by ourselves and the enemy, only a 
very few blows had taken place. Any 

thing that had been done was in the form 
of camouflets. Each side was waiting for 
the exact moment to blow the other up 
and out. This moment might be in an 
hour, and it might be in a year. 

One does not blow as soon as a charge is 
laid. It is necessary to wait until the 
co-operation of the artillery and infantry 
has been secured and this is decided by 
army headquarters. When we have a 
chamber loaded we nurse it and continue 
to work at building others until we have a 
family of mines to look after. We get to 
love these “chambers of death,” and bot! 
officers and men would sooner give up 
anything—their lives included rather 
than that the Hun should steal their work 
of months. 

“Are we still working?” I asked. 

“No sir. Least ways not when I come 
art.” Wicks sniffed and looked round 
the dugout. His eye rested on the pic 
ture by Kirchner which some previous 
worldly individual had nailed there. It 
was of the kind usually found in all 
junior off 
cers’ dugouts 
at the front, 
reminders of 
the gentler 
sex and 
Mother Eve. 
Wicks ap 
prised this 
particular re 
minder for a 
minute and 
muttered: “A 
little bit of 
orl right 
that, aint 
she, sir? She 
reminds me 
of Whirlwind 
Winnie, th« 
Champior 
Lady Boxer, 
I seen ’er at 
the Royal 
Aquarium” 
Here his voice 
trailed off, a 
fon d mem 


is 





author emerging from dugout at entrance to gallery ories of the 


past no doubt 





-d through his mind. 

“Ju so, Wicks. Go down to the shift 
and tell them not to do anything till I 
come, I’ll be along in a minute or so.” 

I went over to the bunk and awakened 
“Rosie”—real name Rosenberg. 

“Take charge here, will you? I an 
going down to the second flight, Welby 
Sap.” 

“Don't be long, you priceless old thing, 
as I want to go to the store room and 
liberate some spare hard tack. Last night 
the rations were short.” 

Continued on page 100 
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XII Continued 

APTURE was on these brown faces, 

a rapture mingled with ecstatic 

and bewildered abandonment. Pres- 
ently, in the big man’s breast moved a 
slow throb of regret. He was deceiving 
those whose naked and elemental ignor- 
ance had no defence, but just as a half 
formed impulse moved in his mind, the 
grim alternative stood out sharp and for- 
bidding. Then he cut off the current in- 
visibly and the shaggy circle blinked its 
passionate pleasure, till Nanook, rising 
with great formality, intimated that he 
had on the end of his tongue great words 
which he desired to speak, and which 
until he spoke them cut off the breath of 
his body because they filled his throat. 
And at this silence fell in the igloo. 

The speech was very short, broken 
intermittently by a pause after which he 
repeated for the white men’s benefit and 
in their own tongue the thing that 
had slipped so unintelligibly from his lips. 

“Many and strange things have we 
seen,” he began, “since the tribe came to 
the islands to live. In those days my 
father told me, as his grandfather had 
told him, the ground was covered with 
caribou like thick moss and there was 
meat for all and easy hunting. Then came 
a time when, in the middle of the winter, 
the Great Spirit wept because the tribe 
lazy and wicked. In the month of 
the little suns suddenly his tears came 
down and the deep snow was made soft 
and wet until by and by half of it ran 
away into the sea with the noise of many 
rivers. And after that the Great Spirit 
wept no more but his heart turned cold 
within him, and he breathed over the 
islands till the snow that was left turned 
into ice, hard and clear like the ice on the 
Great Lake when the eagles fly southward, 
or like the thing which the trader puts in 
his window, and his eye but not his hand 
may pass through. Al! this has been told 
you many times by the old men and 
women of the tribe, just as you yourselves 
tell it to your children. You have heard 
also how, when the island was covered 
with thick ice the caribou, which were 
here like fleas on a dog’s back, could not 
break away the ice to feed on the moss 
which lay beneath, which they could 
see but not touch, so very quickly they 
died till their bodies lay rotting 
weed on the shore, and from very far off 
the eagle and raven came through the air 
to feast, while over sea and land travelled 
the wolf and the bear, the fox and the 
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ike sea- 





wolverine, to fill their bellies at their 
ease.” 
Nanook paused and rolled his eyes 


meaningly at Jock, whereupon the big 
man nodded affably and grunted his ap- 
proval, while Salty Bill shot a swift signal 
of content. The thing had begun to work 
and they held their breath and waited till 
the high-pitched voice continued. In it 
there was just a trace of rising excite- 
ment. 

“So 


after Nanook 


died,” 


the caribou 


The Magic Makers 


Adventure in Northern Canada 


By Alan Sullivan 


Inner Door,” 


Illustrated by E. J. Dinsmore 


SYNOPsis.- Sergeant MacTier, of the 
North-West Mounted Police, accepts a 
from a wealthy 
Scotland to search in the jar 
Canadian north for He nry Rintoul, who 
has disappeared. The only clue is an 
imperfect map which came through the 
mails which that Rintoul is 
held a prisoner on an island in the 
walrus country. MacTier charters the 
ship and its crew, with Salty 
Bill, its owner, in charge, and sets sail 
for Hudson's Bay. At Chimo Trading 
Post they pick up an Esquimo named 
Nanook, who mysteriously offers to 
guide them to the country from which 
the map came. The ship is landed on 
a strange island ‘n Hudson's Bay. Mac- 
Tier and Salty Bill go ashore, taking 
Nanook with them. He gives them the 
slip during the night shore 
and in the morning they find the ship 
They are 
and borne off to an Esquimo settlement 
to act as magic makers for the tribe; 
the magic being provided by means of 
an electric battery. A strange legend 
reaches them of a madman who travels 
with a pack of wolves and who comes 
by night to the village, and MacTier 
yne night goes out to meet the pack, 
discovering that the mysterious leader 
is Henry Rintoul. He makes a plan to 
escape based on the finding of a supply 
of dynamite, left by the deserting creu 
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chanted on, “the tribe clothed itself in the 
skins of the sea-duck because there was 
nothing clse wherein they might live, the 
hide of the bear being too heavy, of the 
seal too stiff, and of the wolf too cold and 
too hard to hunt. Thus it comes that the 
island folk waddle like the duck when they 
walk. And after that came many years in 
which the tribe, through much marrying 


of their sisters got sick and weak and 
many died and it was known that the 
Great Spirit was angry, till one day 


there came to the island a white man and 
then everything was changed. When first 
he came it was in the spring time and 
after the snow had melted he walked 
abroad and said strange things about the 
very rocks which the Great Spirit used to 
build the island. He told us, moreover, 
that this rock was iron out of which the 
white men knives and guns and 
traps for animals and more things than I 
can remember. He said that the 
white metal, which lies like the veins in a 
man’s leg on the hills near the village, 
was silver, which the white men use for 
trade. Much else he told us but of it all 
we thought nothing for with that white 
man had come magic that was to heal ow 
” 


sick 


make 









also 


( NCE more Nanook halted while across 
his flat forehead deepened a sudden 
wrinkle. He glanced with apparent 
anxiety at Jock as though for some con- 
firmation of his words and unspoken as 
surance of a mutual bargain. But, as be- 
fore, Jock only nodded genially. He was 
to all intent lost in interest and attention, 
and it was only by the tiny lines about his 
mouth that Bill, himself keyed up almost 





“Blantyre-Alien,” 


etc 


beyond endurance, recognized the tension 
under which the giant maintained so im- 
movable an exterior. 

“Now of this magic,”’ resumed Nanook, 
“it is not well to waste words so short is 
the time since it became sick and weak, 
and disappeared altogether. But it is 
wise to say that before it became sick it 
made the tribe strong like young whales, 
and happy like the blue foxes that live in 
holes along the shore. Then after a while, 
when the magic was quite dead, the white 
man himself disappeared because, no 
doubt, he could not keep alive when that 
which was in him had fled, and until I 
returned with this new maker of strong 
magic the tribe was very mournful, and 
many died because their health ran out 
in the sickness that chokes a man’s throat 
and makes his skin like the breast of a 
seagull when the feathers are plucked out. 
What this new magic is and how strong it 
is you have already seen, for have not 
your stomacks turned round within you 
and your toes doubled under your feet 

3ut to-night there will be even bigger and 
greater magic, and it is about this that 
the white men have told me and what they 
have said I, in turn, tell you, lest by fool- 
ishness you die suddenly.” 

Nanook drew a long breath. Slowly 
and with infinite care he had built up his 
story and, carrying his auditors with him 
at every step, had now reached the point 
at which he was to reveal its climax. 

“Listen carefully,” he continued with 
deep solemnity, “for I will tell you about 
this thing, the most wonderful of all. So 
strong is it that only from a distance of 
three casts of a spear can it be witnessed. 
Its voice is like that of the Great Spirit 
when He is most angry, and the earth 
trembles at His word. It is well to re- 
member also that having seen and heard 
this thing, those who have seen and heard 
it must run very quickly to their igloos 
for the thing itself walks abroad on the 
earth in the manner of other evil spirits 
of which you know, only this time even 
to see it is to die. Hide, therefore, till 
the morning when there is not any spirit 
to which it is permitted to work evil to 
mankind in the daylight.” 

The hunter shot a final and inquiring 
glance at Sergeant MacTier and, for the 
] the big man replied with the 
perceptible nod like 
death had filled the igloo. Lips parted, 
black eyes staring, squat, motionless, 
seventeen Husky hunters leaned forward, 
transformed at this instant into breathing 
and fascinated images. Nanook’s words 
had penetrated their very souls, and their 
flashing orbs fixed on him with hungry 
intentness. Salty Bill’s blistered lips 
were being continually moistened and his 
knotted fingers clasped and unclasped 
convulsively. Long ere this the matter 
had from something ridiculous 


ast time, 


slightest Silence 


changed 
into something of momentous import and, 
glancing at MacTier, the spirit in Bill’s 
weatherbeaten body paid its swift and 
voluntary tribute. 

And just then Jock nodded to Nanook, 
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remarking in the most ordinary tone pos- 
sible: “The big magic is now ready to be 
made.” 








































































HREE minutes later there was formed 

an irregular line two hundred yards 
due south of the great igloo. The weather 
had thickened, as MacTier instantly noted 
with inward thankfulness, and through 
the flying snow that danced steadily from 
the West the rounded dome looked ghostly 
and indistinct. Between his feet was the 
hollow block of snow placed there the 
night before and over this he now flung 
a wolf skin while his fingers fumbled 
busily beneath. On either side stood 
Nanook and Salty Bill, tense with almost 
uncontrollable excitement. Flanking 
them were the hunters, while behind the 
hunters, grouped irregularly, the women 
and children of the tribe clung to each 
other with ecstatic anticipation. Fear 
yas in their souls, fear mixed with dread- 
ful delight. Of what was about to take 
place they had no conception, nor indeed 
had Nanook himself. The only thing they 
knew was that the great igloo would 
shortly be banished from their sight by an 
evil spirit whereupon they must forth- 
with dash into their own houses and re- 
main till daybreak, such being the sole 
avenue to salvation. It was mooted also 
that, while this evil spirit which the big 
magic maker was to summon, should 
linger in the village, it would be impos- 
sible for those other and wolfish spirits to 
do them harm. It was written, so Nanook 
assured them, that there was not room on 
the island for both at the same time. 

Beneath the wolf skin Jock felt the 
terminals of the lead wires prick his stiff- 
ening fingers, but he stared smiling at the 
breathless Nanook, while he clamped the 
copper filaments to the terminals of the 
battery which had already been slid into 
place. In the nerve shaking moment 
that ensued, he strained his ears lest 
peradventure a far-flung howl from the 
distant masters of the night wreck his 
plan even while it blossomed to ultimate 
maturity, but he heard only the drone of 
the wind as it whistled down from the 
great plateau, and the smothered and 
irrepressible sound that escaped from 
the tense mass of humanity around him. 
Then, with a spontaneous petition in his 
valiant heart, he jerked up the wooden 
handle 

CHAPTER XIII. 


Stew next thing Jock knew was that he 
had been flung violently forward on 
his face while the very earth rocked 
around him. The great igloo had spouted 
into the air in a vast pyramid of flying 
snow and such was the prodigious concus- 
sion of the volcano, so terrific the upward 
rush of air that, one and all, those who 
had stood rapt in expectation were caught 
like puppets by the inward sweeping dust 
and projected earthward like worshippers 
who flung themselves headlong before 
some august shrine. The thickness of 
the weather and the low elevation of the 
grey snow-laden clouds that drifted over- 
head, combined to redouble the echoing 
roar that rolled out to the wilderness. 

Ere its booming peals died away there 
came from the prostrate pagans a medley 
of terrified cries. The great igloo had 
vanished just as Nanook prophesied. The 
Great Spirit, who was not only great but 
in this case also evil, had appeared and 
spoken in a voice of many storms. He had 
plucked up the house from the earth and 
was now raining it in fragments over 
the island; and lest death seize upon them 
swiftly they must hasten to find hiding 
place. 
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Slowly the white men raised themselves 
and stared at that terrified group. Al 
ready there was a snatching up of 
dren and a hurried racing to nearby 
into which the short broad figures dived 
like frightened rabbits. The blood had 


igloos 


surged back into MacTier’s heart while 
Salty Bill's mouth opened and closed 
soundlessl y. The thing was now beyond 
words. Then, just as silence settled from 


the skies, there broke out from far in the 
south the hollow-throated chorus of the 
masters of the night. Henry Rintoul had 
hei ard and was flinging back his promised 

signal 

~ “Quick!” grunted Jock; 
dashed into the darkness 
Bill at his heels. 


and 
with 


TOW of the finding of the 
- waiting sledge and of the 
dog team that, 


yelping with 
terror, was tug- 
ging madly to 
break away 
from the re- 
straining grip of 
two panting 
Huskies, of the 
lashing by which 
the frenzied 
animals were 
whipped into 
position, of the 
e v e r-increas- 
ing clamour to 
the southward, 
neither, to this 
day, retains any 
clear impression 
The thing they 
remember is 
that, just as they 
reached the 
sledge and had 
bidden the two 
young Huskies depart swiftly to their 
igloos lest death overtake them where they 
stood, Nanook dashed up with a shout, 
planted himself squarely in front of 
Sergeant MacTier and announced in a 
high pitched voice, quavering with pas- 
sion, that the white men were liars, that 
both the wolves and the new and most 
evil spirit of all were abroad together and 
that not by any means should the maker 
of magic or his friend be allowed to de 
part. 

What followed was a matter, it seemed, 
only of seconds. Jock snapped out one 


ultimate demand and, as Nanook shook 
his head doggedly and motioned the two 
Huskies to come closer, the big man, 


stiffening ever so slightly, sent his cnights 
fist crashing into the broad, brown face. 
Home it drove, impelled by all the con- 
centrated force of a man not only power- 
ful almost beyond imagining but also 
grimly desperate. Home it drove, smash- 
ing bone and flesh to a pulp, and under its 
impact the jaw of Nanook cracked like 
an egg. Blackness came upon him as his 
senses fled and, spinning round where he 
stood, he slipped softly and soundlessly 
to earth. Almost ere he landed both the 
giant’s arms extended and, seizing the 
two younger Huskies as though they were 
children, dashed their flat skulls together. 

There came a dull knock, as, with twitch- 
ing limbs, they also slid helpless to the 
trampled snow, and through MacTier’s 
limbs there coursed a wild and savage joy. 
Thus, for an instant, till with a shiver, he 
seemed to waken as though from a trance 
and stood blinking at his handiwork, while 
Salty Bill regarded him speechlessly. 

“Say!” he jerked out, “You're 

scrapper. That’s three straight.” 


some 








“We'll be setting out now,” 
lan, thic kly. 
1e worst of it already. 

But for once in his life Jock had spoken 


too soon. 


said the big 
“I’m thinking we've passed 


” 
th 


the half hour that ensued it appeared 
the fugitives were heading straight 


e ever widening jaws of peril. On 


+ + 
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their left lay the indistinct line of the 
shore, but front and to the right they 










began to catch glimpses of ghostly and 
speeding forms that circled restlessly, 
breaking now and then into their awe 
inspiring chorus. Just when further 
progress seemed more than ever impos 
so wild with terror were the dogs, 
the gusts of snow parted and there stalked 
out the weird figure of Henry Rintoul. 
He, too, was breathing hard. 

“Thank God, you're here,” he said 
quickly. “Now we've got to drive on as 
fast as possible. I’ve had trouble with 
the wolves to-night, more than ever be- 
fore, though it’s always been a hazardous 
job. There’s only one of them I’m sure 
I’m safe with. That’s him over there.” 
He pointed to a shadowy form that flitted 
ac ross their trail fifty feet ahead. “Come 
on, I’ll have to tell you the rest after 
wards. 

They swung forward after this strange 
and hurried greeting. Beyond them the 
wilderness seemed peopled with ghosts 
whose weird voices rent the night, while 
behind lay three battered Huskies slowly 
recovering 1ousness. 


1? 
sipie, 


conse 


a, c he neg the wind changed sud 

ly, and, whipping into the south, 

dines, at ‘thei r faces in streaming lines of 
great flakes that plastered their straining 
bodies and added enormously to their ef 
forts. y this time, too, the dogs seemed 
convince a that they were being urged into 
the very jaws of the invisible pack, for 
only under a merciless lashing could they 








































be forced onward. And ever between the 
fugitives and the gaunt and unseen 
brutes that heralded their march moved the 
tall lean form of 
yne great questing 
beast. At day- 
break utter weari- fin 


ness had 
»vertaken 
them all; so, 
building a 
rough shel- 
ter from the wind, Henry Rintoul squatted 
between Jock and Salty Bill. It was while 
they stared into the blizzard till strength 
should return that Rintoul unfolded some- 
thing which compressed the big man’s 
lips and tightened the muscles round his 
heart. 

“So far it’s all right,” he said grimly, 
“but we’re a long way from being out of 
the woods. Now, don’t move, and I'll show 
you something.” 

Into the darkness he sent a strange cry, 
half animal and half human. Hardly had 
it left his lips when there loomed through 
the sleet the dim figure of a huge wolf 
that, approaching with lightfooted cau- 
tion, presently halted and stood motion- 
less. Again Rintoul flung out his signal 
and at this the brute, growling softly, 
drew sti!] nearer. 

At the sight of him the hair bristled on 
Jock’s head, while Salty Bill shrank back 
with a gasp. Over four feet he stood, 
lean as a racer, with deep barrel-like 
chest and long tapering flanks. On the 
sharp skull the black, pointed ears were 
pitched forward, and from the great 
sabre-like teeth the dark and curling lips 
lifted menacingly. He seemed a creature 
designed for some ruthless and terrible 
purpose, an incarnation of pursuit, a 
phantasm of bloody revenge. As Jock 
stared he noted that along one shoulder 
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ran a broad white gash from which the 
hair had been ripped clean away. 


“T’ve seen that brute before,” said 
MacTier, under his breath. 
Rintoul blinked at him. “Where?” 


With painstaking accuracy the big man 
told his story of the bear hunt and the 
rescue of Bill while Rintoul stared 
thoughtfully from between narrowed lids. 
Into the recital Salty Bill threw explosive 
remarks which the outcast put quietly 
aside as though the tale he was hearing 
had in it no amazing quality whatever. 

“And if it hadn’t been for yon wolf 
I’m thinking you and I would never have 
met,” concluded MacTier reflectively. 

Rintoul nodded understandingly. “_ 
remember now. Some weeks ago he dis- 
appeared for two days. I thought he had 
been killed by the tribe, for a little before 
that the pack tore in pieces a hunter who 
thought he could stand up to them.” 


ee BILL had begun to smile affably, 
as though an introduction to a grey 
wolf were with him a thing of almost 
nightly occurrence. His brain, it seemed, 


was losing even the power of incredulity 
and he was reduced to a condition of im- 
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potent acceptance. 

the same to him. 
“Nice boy,” he 

come here.” 


All things were now 


drivelled, “nice boy, 
He extended a welcoming 
hand. “Say,” he added, 
with an almost idiotic 
laugh, “where are the rest 
of your friends?—no occa- 
sion to stand 
on ceremony 


here.” 
Pe For answer, 
ae the .... olf 
: rumbled far 
ty y down in his 





“Say!” he jerk- 
ed out, “You’re 
some scrapper. 
That’s three 
straight!” 








Then Rintoul’s voice came in 
“*Blackmouth’ I call him, and 
That’s 


throat. 
quietly. 
he won’t come any nearer now. 
on account of you.” 


“How did he get that mark on his 
shoulder?” remarked Jock, with a last 
effort at control. 

“From a white bear. He was dying 
when I found him and plastered the thing 
up. After that it was like a nightmare 
for months—I couldn’t get rid of him. 
You see,” he went on evenly, “when my 
old battery played out the Huskies got 
angry and thought I was deceiving them, 
so they decided to kill me. Then I gota 
wild idea and pretended to go mad, and 
at that it was their turn to be frightened 
because they thought an evil spirit was 
inside of me. So, instead of doing any 
butchering, they did what was their cus- 
tom when one of their chiefs was about to 
die. That is, they built a separate igloo 
on the ice and stuck me into it and gave 
me a fishing line, a crooked knife, and 
some seal meat, and then went off to an- 
other part of the island so that my spirit 
would not disturb them when the end 
came. As it turned out it was the best 
thing that could have happened for I 
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waited till the coast was clear and 
chopped my way out. You see the 
reckoned that the wolves would take ec: 
of me in case I decided not to die.” 

Jock nodded gravely. “And 
then?” 

“After I got out I wandered south on 
the island. I was wondering all the time 
whether the map a Husky girl had prom- 
ised me to take to the nearest post had 
ever reached anybody.” At this point 
Rintoul paused as though memories over- 
whelmed him. Jock had a vision of him 
entrusting this strange communication to 
a brown-faced girl. He was just trying 
to imagine by what remote chance it had 
reached its destination when Rintoul’s 
voice came in a little unsteadily. 

“Now I want you to understand about 
the wolves. As I say, I found this big 








what 


The very earth rocked around them. 


fellow nearly dead. Why I patched hin 
up I don’t quite know but I suppose it wa 
because there was something kindred ir 
our condition. He was an outeast and 
ll in, and so wasI. After that he 
never coming up close but 
little nearer day by day until 
one morning I found him trotting at my 
heels You see J] was 


and somehow he 





ce a dog 
afraid of animals i 
to know it. Just about then I found that 
he was the big dog wolf of the 
King of them all and leader of the pack. 
Now I want you to understand that it isn’t 
I who boss the pack. It’s Blackmouth. 
Without him I wouldn’t last a minute. 
Blackmouth himself can’t always hold 
them, especially if they’re hungry, and 
that’s what I’m afraid may happen before 
we're well out on the ice. So long as he 


1:1. . . 
ilKe neve? 


seemec 


island, 











stands between us we're all right, but if 
thev brea] wav from him Yeo done 
ley Dreak away rom him were aon 

The danger will be at nig and only at 
night. Now,” here Rintoul turned 
sharply, “tell me about Nanook. Did you 


D) 
hiry 





“No,” said Jock slowly, “I didn’t.” 

“I’m sorry, because his heart is as black 

the roof of a wolf's mouth and he’ll be 

after you the minute he knews he’s 
ar 


tricked 





A LITTLE silence fell in which Jock 
4 noticed that Blackmouth had van 
ished, and that the drone of the wind was 
stronger than before. The danger from 
yon beasts,” he began quietly, “may be by 
night, but the danger from Nanook is by 
day. He believes that you’ve got the pack 
Continued on page 77 














Keeping Borden in London 


We Must do Something to Improve Our Deplorable Diplomacy 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. B. Maclean 


HE war goes favorably. That is, 

conditions are steadily improving. 

We are no further ahead, and there 
may be more serious reverses before this 
appears in print: but there is a better 
understanding of the seriousness of the 
situation, and more intelligent prepara- 
tions are being made to ensure final 
victory. 

There seems to be every hope that we 
will win in the air. The hundreds of 
thousands of fighting men and the in- 
creasing number of Liberty motors now 
being safely sent across the ocean, follow- 
ing the practical completion in France of 
the tremendous new seaport with its won- 
derful docks, warehouses, transport facil- 
ities and other preparations necessary 
before the Americans could come to our 
assistance in fuli force afford reasonable 
belief that, if the present rate of progress 
is maintained the war may be over, at 
latest, by the end of next year. It may 
come sooner; but we should make our 
plans for two or three years of terrific 
fighting. 

It is strange that with this better cut- 
look, there is at present real pessimism 
in the tone of the British people and 
press. When, in December last, for the 
purpose of bringing my own clientele, the 
readers of this magazine, to a realization 
of the exact state of affairs, I wrote the 
article “Why We Are Losing the War” 
which was based on information, and com- 
mon sense deductions therefrom, that was 
available to the writer in Europe, the 
British press was generally more optim- 
istic than at any time since September, 
1914. The wealthy profiteers were hilar- 
iouslv happy; the trade unionists on war 
supplies and shipping were striking for 
fewer working days and higher pay; 
and the reinforcements our armies at the 
front so sorely pleaded for were not con- 
sidered necessary. Only the army leaders 
were depressed. The explanation is prob- 





ably that made by Hon. Mr. Barnes, 
British Minister of Labor—that “the 
tremendous defeat of March awakened 
all classes to the fearful misunder- 
standing of the situation and the 


dangers ahead.” The misunderstandings 
had been brought about by the system- 
atic suppression of facts as to the war and 
its conduct by the authorities. 


firmed powerful anti-Government group 
in England composed of pacifists; 
alien enemies with friends in influential 
places; politicians and families who are 
using the war primarily to promote their 
own selfish ends; British profiteers who it 
was shown were quite willing to supply 
the enemy with cotton, metals, cloth, 
cement, tea, coffee, cocoa, and many other 
essentiais; and that biggest grafter of 
all who was charged with commandeering 
British Government ships to replace for 
his ewn profit the steamers the United 
States took off to carry food to Britain 
(think of an Imperial Cabinet Minister 
being freely charged in Washington with 
this crime, and no explanation being of- 
fered by him); that powerful assemblage 
of national enemies is steadily losing its 
hold. 

Pemberton Billing, M.P., is not a man to 


admire; rather the reverse; but that there 
is far more in the charges, assertions, 
hints and suspicions of enemy alliances 
arising out of his court and other ex- 
posures, through blackmail, is generally 
admitted in well informed international 
circles. Writers of the highest reputation 
have stated less bluntly—with some sugar 
coating—that evidence of some serious, 
moraior financial mis-steps of British men 
and women, politicians and diplomats, is 
carefully locked up in the vaults of Ger- 
man agents. Some of these charges ap- 
peared in print in 1914. Our extraordin- 
ary concessions, information, and actual 
aid to the enemy, which have marked the 
progress of the war, seem to clearly indi- 
cate that some powerful personages, men 
and women, are completely under enemy 
influence. Even in Canada the Toronto 
World, edited by a brilliant M.P., makes 
some very serious charges involving per- 
sons in Canada and some distinguished 
men in the Imperial service. If the facts 
are as stated, the M.P.’s duty to the Em- 
pire would seem to call for actual names 
instead of veiled references. 

Many of these facts, hitherto kept from 
the public by censorship and other influ- 
ences, are now leaking out and the great 
mass of British people, always clean and 
honorable, are developing an ugly mood, 
which is a good sign. They and we suffer 
in the deaths and wounds of our dear ones, 
and pay the costs for the rest of our lives. 
If we do not protest and expose rottenness 
in high places then we had better stop 
fighting for democracy. 

If ever there was a time when Lioyd 
George and other great British patriots 
needed the moral support of the masses 
of the Empire to counteract these influ- 
to wage a vigorous war and con- 
clude a stern peace it is now. Yet here in 
Canada there is such a misunderstanding 
of the situation that leading newspapers 
and politic have been drawn into a 
campaign that means the withdrawal of 
the sorely needed moral support and ex- 
pert advice of our Premier and group of 
Cabinet Ministers now with him at the 
Imperial headquarters. They are asked 
to come home, to deal with petty domestic 
problems that require only ordinary abil- 
ity and good sense, and leave the big Im- 
perial problems at the mercy of a gang 
of pacifists, moral perverts, profiteers, and 
society leeches. 

An important group in England have 
no love for the men from the Overseas 
Dominions who want to know the why of 
things done or not done. The states 
men of the Overseas Dominions want 
men in the management of our Im- 
perial affairs who will do things and get 
things done—who will win the war for 
us. It is pretty generally agreed among 
those who understand the situation that 
the Empire would, in all probability, have 
gone down to defeat ere this had Asquith 
and his group of “wait and sees” con- 
tinued in power. It was the work of 
Hughes of Australia, supported by Sir 
Robert Borden, that brought to a climax 
the agitation in England that finally 
hurled them from power. 

Sir Robert Borden, it will be remem- 
bered, went to England in 1915 accom- 





ences, 


ians 


panied by R. B. Bennett, M.P., and Sir 
Herbert Holt. Judging from his career 
the latter is the greatest organizer, busi- 
ness builder and executive we have in 
Canada, perhaps in the Empire. At that 
early date there is every reason to believe 
Sir Robert was convinced that things were 
going badly; that the situation was very 
serious, and he picked Sir Herbert to 
accompany him to England and France 
as an expert adviser. Immediately on his 
return Sir Herbert gave out one of the 
most powerful interviews that ever ap- 
peared in any Canadian newspaper. I 
think there can be no doubt he prepared 
it in conjunction with the Premier. 

It was generally condemned by ignorant 
writers on big newspapers throughout 
Canada. But it was so highly thought 
of by a group of the ablest men in Eng- 
land—-the men on the spot who know—that 
they reprinted it from The Financial Post 
for distribution among members of Parlia- 
ment and newspapers in the United King- 





dom. It is well worth reading now. Sir 
Herbert wrote in August, 1915. 

“‘We have the baiance of power: we have the 
finest men at the front that you could find in 
the world-—-men who are fit for anything, and 
50 per cent perior to their foes; but until a 
strong man is suund in England to contro! the 





situation and direct the course of the 
war—a man of iron, 
resist the 


business 
absolutely im- 
corroding 
, which eat their sinister way into the 
life of the Mother Country—we wil] never 
war. I am convinced that there is the 
most tragical non-understanding of the vast and 
terrible issues of the war; second, that we have 
the finest fighting force it is possible to imagine, 
and that their efforts are largely nullified through 


effects 





public 
win this 





lack of proper support third, that there has 
been the most fatal muddling as respects the 
business end of the war; fourth, that one man 
must emerge—one man who will be obeyed, who 
will take hold of the threads of interest and 
manipulate them, not interfering with the mili- 
tary leaders, but doing everything in the way of 
organization as well, if not better, than the Ger- 
mans have done ita man who will be disin- 
terested and sink all personal preferences, which 


has not been done in England, even among those 
‘high up’; fifth, that the overseas dominions, which 
have contributed of their best, and which have 
enlarged views, as contra-distinguished from nar- 
row and insular views, which are too prevalent 
at the heart of the Empire, must be taken into 
the war councils of the Empire. 

“You may think our polities bad enough, but 
the politics of the Mother Country are absolutely 
rotten Even the men higher up are thinking 
about politics and positions and votes They are 
moved by political affiliations At so awful a 
moment they are thinking of placating this or 
that element among the voters. Even the very 
highest in the State are not indifferent to these 
sordid and and personal considerations 

“Then, is a lack of appreciation of the 








nature and issues of the world contest.” 

The publication in England of this 
interview and other matter in The Fin- 
ancial Post from Canada set people 
thinking. The Northcliffe and other 
independent papers took it up. Then 
came that irrepressible Welshman, the 
Premier of Australia. When ithe 
news of the terrible casualties his 


people had suffered in the Dardanelles 
reached him he hurried to England via 
Canada. In this country he had been 
assured by Borden of the moral support 
of Canada. Asquith and Churchill, and 
they alone, were held responsible for 
the slaughter of thousands of Australians. 
They had embarked on the campaign 
against the highest expert advice. Hughes’ 
aim was to eliminate them. The efforts 
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Empress of Austria a Prisoner? 


. : , ] aes 
Zita is Anti-German and is Being Closely accent to } 


Watched. 


the Prince Sixtus of Peace Negotiation 





fame, is not at all in favor with the Germans. we jearn, endure sausage, and the mere name 
She may not be pro-Ally but certainly she is of pumpernickel gives her indigestion. 
anti-German. She is practically a prisoner embarrassing epist de was narrowly 

: ' one of the Hohenzollern visits by her ignor- 
to-day, according to a writer in Current , tie eeeda of “Dunteatiael 


Opinion. At any rate, she is spied upon, her Alles.” Another patriotic hymn was substi- 
inspected tuted, but the lady did not know that either 
As she is noted for the sweetness of her sing- 
ing voice, which was carefully trained at the 
convent, the goldstick from Berlin was eager 
to know where she had been educated. 
that the British Isles, 


mail censored and even her food 
The article detailing this choice 
¢ 


court gossip, reads in part as follows: 


Another source of discord is the persistence 


morsel of 


Giornale, ¢ 


fluently as 


language 


oldest boy, now about seven. 
"T°HE Empress of Austria, whose brother is in corresponding with her brothers now fight- 
I Even the cooking at the 
French, for Zita can not, 


ance ot 


i 


of Zita in using French as the language of the transpired 


nursery. Her own German has too Italian an 


ase 


nd she 


ing with the Allies 
palace in Vienna is 


the Junkers, according to the 
is said to speak French so 
be too much at home 
She uses it in the education of her 
She prefers it 


France and Switzerland divide the honor of 





Pease 
Sardonic humor. 


in 


“Newark News.” 


having formed her mind. The language spoken 
in her childhood home was French. These 
biographical facts still further distress the 
court of Berlin, from which in due time was 
sent a teacher with instructions to initiate 
the Empress-Queen into the mysteries of 
“Die Wacht a Rhein,” and “Heil Dir im 
Siegerkranz.” a sang them for dynastic 





reasons only, if we are to believe the Avanti, 


which understands that when she sings her 


t child to sleep it is always to the tune 





I s dodo, mon enfant 

The Empress Zita soon had her own faction 
at court, a faction understood in Italy to be 
distinctly hostile to the Hohenzollern interests. 
Berlin took drastic measures. Three of her 

idies in waiting were dismissed. A French 
governess for the children was retained only 
after a prolonged contest. There was actually 
some talk of her banishment to Bohemia, a 
punishment disguised with the usual officia] 
flourishes regarding royal fondness for rural 
life. All is Italian newspaper gossip, sus- 
tained by meticulous accounts of the ascetic 
mode of existence at the court of the Haps- 
burgs to-day. 

Zita is thus watched night and day. When 
she arises in the morning the German spy, 
our Parisian contemporary says, is duly in- 
formed. If she writes a letter, it is opened 
When she visits the hospitals of Vienna her 
formidable escort is always on the alert lest 
she slip a note to a person in her confidence 
The dishes that leave the kitchen of the 
Vienna palace must pass two inspections on 
their way to the dining room 


Air Monsters May 
Win the War 


Young Italian is Building Wonderful New 
Airplanes for the Allies. 





"T°HERE is a young Italian who may win the 

war for the Allies by the wonderful im- 
provements he is making in aircraft. Gianni 
Caproni is building monster machines that 
will revolutionize winged warfare and perhaps 
enable our aviators to bomb a path for Allied 
armies to Berlin. Reginald McIntosh Cleve- 
land discusses the work of Caproni in Vanity 
Fair as follows: 


Since those days in 1914 when the storm 
clouds first broke over Europe, Caproni has 
produced no less than nineteen distinct types 
of airplane—-without a failure. He has 
evolved, for the service of Italy and her Allies, 
fighting planes, scouting planes, planes for 
observation, and seaplanes; planes for spe- 
cialized service, and the terrible planes of 
bombardment. Wings which he has begotten 
have dropped flaming ruin on Ajsovizza, 
Castagnevizza, Nabresina, Monte Zuk, Fiume, 
Lubiana, the railway stations of the Carso, 
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ETHEYS 


ORANGE 
MARMALADE 


You'll want to have Orange Marmalade on 
the table three times a day when you try 
Wethey’s. 


Made from the choicest Seville Oranges and 
Pure Cane Sugar. 


Buy it in the glass 

Or buy it in the tin, 

The label goes on 

After the quality goes in. 


See that your grocer includes Wethey’s 


Orange Marmalade in your next order. 


If vour grocer does not carry Wethev’s, accept no substi- 
tutes, but ask him to get it for vou. 


mg 8 Wethey, Limited 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


Canada Food Board 
License No. 14-128. 
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Strictly F eectable 


THE finest vegetable oils 
are imported for Ivory 
Soap. The greatest care 
is used 1n its manufacture. 
Everything is done to keep 
every cake of Ivory Soap 
up to the highest standard. 
Its makers have succeeded 
in doing this for thirty- 
nine years. This record 
should recommend it to 
you. 


[VORY SOAP 





995% PURE 


Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada 
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How Edith Cavell 
Was Avenged 


The Story of Her Betraual and Its S« 
‘old for the First Time 
1 the F t 7 


) en tory of Edith Cavell is his 
t tory of how she was 
happened to her betrayer 
for the first time in the Cornhi 
3 a stirring story of th 
yne young Belgian and the dep: 
er It reads in part: 


He was called van der No, I 
4+ mention his name. First, because 
to a race that electrified the w 
rage and abnegation during t! 
f August, 1914, and as ther 
tor among the twelve men whom ¢ 
ully chosen for His compar 
ound ng that one should he ind 
million His father is, or per 
uy his time was, a respectable cit 
Brussels, an ex-officer in the army 
romptly disowned his son when 
proved. Retribution came swil 
; heinous crime, and | 
» else the unsavoury t 
r up his name to the opprobr 


H WAS a g ma of milite ary ag 
} 1 t! er iments Yr 
y rN of the departments 
were inadequate to gr 
tastes and satiate } 
And so, when a tenacik 
kr n as the German espior 
em reachec t and encircled him, it f 
g m 
yermans had become aware 


tier through whicl 


ng men capable of bearing arn 
t nxious to do so. V 
ff found patriotisn 
i for the violator 


lee} itred for tl 
went to Miss Cavell and requ 
Holland. He was introduce 


paucyY tne 1T T who was shot at tl 
; Miss C.), and all arrangement 
age on the 


nis leparture, wher 

the rets of the orgar 
repaired to the Komn 
t d Miss Cavell, B 


rrested Incident 
der was buying wit 
tw vomen in a cafe near the P 
Br 
But wi the wave of horror and 
zed world at the 
ier of Miss Cavell spent 
ng headlines and _ helpless!) 
the heart of Louis Bril it a 
4 more concrete form 
Lou vas a mild, inoffensive-looking 


beardless youth of twenty-five or 
vith pale blue eyes and a shock of yellow hai 
But the thin lips that covered a small strong 
h were hard and determined. He walk« 
stoop of the shoulders, the result 
ng hours spent over the chessboard 
game at which he was an expert. Before th 
var he had been living in Paris, but the ou 
es had caught him at Bru 
he was visiting his aged parent 
r relatives. He offered his services 4 
but they could not be availed o 
ned behind, and with ill-suf 
of rage saw the Germar 


Capital. Later on he managed to 


to France, whence he return dor 
e exact character of whict 
able to ascertain, but whic 
t purport to further the d: 

German army. 

i ha n to see him several times, D 
ry intimate with him, as ! 
ilar haunts at the Porte 

hort and irregular, a price ! 
n put on his head by the G 
the details that follow fr 


of his, a young sc! 
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‘Plaster Tape 


The Every Day First Aid  {' 
A Few of its Thousand Uses 


ERE is a rubber-coated 
LI adhesive tape, which 

costs but little and is 
found in every drug store. 


It is strong, enduring, 
almost water-proof. It sticks 
to anything that’s dry, and 
stays stuck. It is instantly 
attached without wetting. 


It is the same adhesive 
plaster that surgeons use. 


But it also has a thousand 
household uses. And _ these 
pictures suggest some. 


Think of a strong, rubber- 
coated adhesive tape. One 
side sticks to anything, and 
clings like glue. The other 
side is fabric. 


Think how many services 
that tape could render, al- 
most every day. 


In simply patching lawn 
hose it may save a hundred 
times its cost. 


When you try it once—on 
anything—you will never be 
without it. 


One should never go any- 
where without having a 
spool along. 


B&B Adhesive Plaster Tape 
is particularly adapted to 
these multiple uses. It is 
ever-ready, strong, enduring. 
And it has a perfect rubber 
base. 


It sticks when you apply it. 
And it stays. 


Our Adhesive Book pictures many uses. Ask your 
druggist for it—free—when you buy B&B Adhesive 


For mending use, or 
any use, be sure you 
get the B&B Adhe- 
sive. It is made for 
all-round service. 


auaern 


It comes in various 
lengths and widths. 2 
For economy we | byt 
recommend the five- | 
yard spools, or larger. “ 


Your druggist will 
supply it. An \ 
Economical - 

ise 





Bauer & Blach 
ch 


us 


ut  Double-Sure Products 
Adhesive Plast ) B&B Absorbent Cot- 


ease ton. 


i/ \ , B&B Bandages and 
5 Gauze. 

a. Yaros B&B Fumigators. 

a A wanes B&B First Aid Outfits 


All made under idea! 
conditions. All put up 
in protective pack- 
ages For safety’s 
sake, in all these 
lines, ask for B&B 


usa 


BAUER & BLACK, Limited 


Mekers of Surgical Dressings, etc., 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 
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The Tire-making Machine 
perfected by Goodyear insures 
a uniform standard of quality 
with unerring preciston-—the 
best guarantee of mileage and 


value. 
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Methods Serve Results 
at Goodyear 


Goodyear is not limited to 
any one method of building 
tires, on account of small pro- 
duction or cheap trade. 


That Goodyear has devel- 
oped the most important im- 
provements in tires and tire- 
building is evidence of our 
desire to progress—to build 
bigger business by better 
quality. 

In the Goodyear factories 
methods must serve results. 
The only standard is Tire 
Quality. 


If human skill can perform 
an operation best, the most 
highly trained specialists are 
secured for that work. 

Where precision and uni- 
formity above the ability of 
human performance, are es- 
sential, unerring machines 
are use d—especially in- 
vented for the purpose. 





Goodyear does not adhere 
to the “old” if the “new” is 
better for quality. Our pro- 
eress in the science of manu- 
facture is too rapid. Our in- 
tensive study of tire problems 
demands constant refine- 
ments. 


But in Goodyear Sales you 
will find the evidence of 
Goodyear results. Lower 
tire - cost - per- mile alone 
could build the largest sale 
of any tire in the world. 


Tire -Saver A ccessories can 
be obtained from Good- 
year Service Stations any- 
where. Watch for this em- 
ble m and ¢€ njoy the hene- 
fits of Goodyear Nervice 
“ul he rever it ix displaye d. 





The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada 


Limited 
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ter of Brussels whom I knew well, while 
others came under my personal observa- 





F ‘of Governor-General von Bissing, 
re-edited and republished from time to time, 

i that any man found in the possession 
ld be punished with death. 
mort.) The phrase was placarded 
on the walls of Brussels so frequently 
somehow, it lost some of its effectiveness as a 
means of terrorism. 











of firearms wot 


(Peine de 








However, one night, while engaged in a game 
of chess with his friend the schoolmaster, in 
the room that he occupied on the top floor of 
an old buiiding in Ixelles, w he kept out 
of sight of the Germans, Bril sudder } 














ped out two automatic revolvers s 
pocket Browneengs, he called them—-and 
said to his startled opponent: 

“One of the pills (pruneaur) in this 


Browneeng is for the man who betrayed Miss 
Cavell, and I shall never rest until I get him.” 

He spoke in calm, dispassionate 
manner that his must be 
joking and dismissed the from his 
mind 

Days, weeks passed, and the 
the heroic En 
the , 
pun 





such a 
friend thought he 
matter 
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But the long patient shadow of 
went on. It could be done only 
Bril did not dare to leave his room 
day And v: der , Whether through 
premonit il or from temper 
ament, 














And tl 
Promptly at tl 
would emerge 
Tro where 
duties, Bril, 


other side of 














ie w on the 
fall into 
to get out of 


dis- 


step, 
and wouid not 
his s 


reput 


about his 







General] 


the rue du Tror 


through i illumin- 
ated -vard to the rue de la 





Loi. B 
across 
van der 


would take up his post on the corner 
from the Kommandantur, and when 
had completed his report to hi 
employers, t f-appointed avenger could 
im come out, generally accompanied by 
lothes men of the German Ser- 
Thence he followed to some restaurant, 
the party settled down to dinner, and 
knew that his work was done for the 
night, as there was litt! the body- 














ne sei 


secret 








tle chance of 
guards leaving their protege 

Other evenings the traitor went down town 
at once, car No. 15 or 14 being boarded at the 
Boulevard after a walk of a few hundred yards 
from his office. But van der never wan- 
dered from the ¢rowded thoroughfares and 
never left the gleam of the electric lights 

sril, like Nemesis on his trail, followed 

About eleven evening two “politzeis” 
patrolling their beat came lumbering up a 
l street leading to the Chaussee de 
in Schaerbeck, a suburb of Brussels. 
a cold, rainy, dark night, and the 
sis” did not notice an obstruction on the 
them stumbled upon it 
and picked up 





one 





lk until one of 
in impatient oath he bent 

the body of a mar It warm, and 
blood was trickling from a wound at 
] temple, while the clothing on the left side 
of the body was saturated with blood that had 
not yet had time to coagulate One bullet 
had gone through the heart and another had 
traversed the brain. It was the body 

der ‘hen searched at the police 
ti a goodly sum of money in Ger 
bills of large denomination, among other 
papers was found a little perfumed note writ- 


ten in a feminine hand and which read: 








was st 





rove the 







of var 





tion, beside 


¢ | 


“Je t’attends ce soir chez P. pres du Parc 


Josaphat.” 

One morning a heavy plodding German sol- 
dier, bearing a flimsy scrap of paper, entered 
the little cafe owned and operated by Etienne 
D., a corner shop in a certain “Place.” Mrs 
D. was Bril’s sister. The soldier handed D. 
the paper. It was a brief statement to the 
effect that Louis Bril had been sentenced to 
death (peine de mort) and would be shot the 
next morning. 
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Inside Story of the Potsdam Conference 


Ambassador to Turke; Clurts t have 


an ‘ urities and t« 
Out the Truth a ee snd : 
time few peopie had 


weeks to sell 





German they n two 





make loans 





looked upon the Sarajevo 





tragedy as something t was likely to cause 
ee val I conference took all precautions 
be ENT exposures have served most cor no su ispicion should 
. i + , +} } ni ¢ 
clusively to place the guilt of the world 1 to give banker! 
’ ! ces for the coming 





war where it belongs. First came 






























: : e several n went quiet 
nowsky, then Von Muhlon, then August Wor on vacations 
Thvysser nd now comes Henry Morgenthau went on | yacht, Vi 
former United States Ambassador to Turkey, Hi Sees 
‘ _ rcturned t Constar nopte 
with a story that establishes the guilt of In telling me about this conference, War 
Germany beyond all cavil Mr. Morgenthau genheim, of course, admitted that Germany 
‘ neg ry World’s Work ana i precip ed the war I thir he 
6 > ae : ; was rather proud of the wi 
ncludes the recital of a conversation t] he : 

: : : : proud that Germany had bout the 
had with Von Wangenheim, the German Am matter in so methodical and ga way 
bassador at Constantinople, in which the Teu- especially proud that he himself had beer 
ton, in t of exuberance at the early vic nvited to part oe mementons & 

f ¢ } gathering The red and yellow 
ries of the Imperial army, told the insid A t} 

: book vi flo t ew t 
story of the Potsdam Conference. Mr. Mor following the t hundre ‘ 
genthau tells it as follows: documents whict ssued | Ger 

propaganda establish Ger 
I have already mentioned that the Germar mae never mad ny nore 
Ambassador left for Berlin soon after the nonm For my} ! i 
. . : “94 s ( I et ciu 
1 of the Grand Duke, and he now r bilit re based o1 r 
f his sudden disappear ef he stuc f mstantia t I 


told me, had summoned 
1 impe 


This meeting took place at 







































The Kaiser presided; nearly all thé t 
assadors attended; Wangenheim came to 
f Turkey and enlighten his associates on tr 
ituation in Constantinople. Moltke, then plot 
f was there, represen the / 
ral von Tirpitz spoke th the 
A at bankers, railroad directors, respo ty for \ r read clums 
and the captains of German industry, all of and ly excuses put rth by Germany, | 
whom were as necessary to German war pre-_— simp call the bur gure of Wangenhein 
parations as the army itself, also attended } that August afternoor f 
4 ¢ is ‘ ‘ ugus 4 rnoon, pul 
anvennel w n : 1 } 
he angenheim now told me th Kaiser fing huge black cigar, and giving 
solemnly put the question to e: an ir nr cou t ric meeting. Wh 
turn. Was he ready for war? All rep | rt ur time discussing tl matter iter 
“Yes” except the financiers. They said tha tha 
Th I 
> 3 _— f A ‘ é 
€ boss Of Austria 
A Sketch of “Iron Count” Tisza Who Has of intrigue, and internal as we is inter? 
Ruled for Vany Y ears. tional politics 
Wher he i emperor died Emper 
7 outside world has had the vaguest s asked in ( E the time w 
deas of real conditions in Austr ; y of Fi Rc te 
; yward Count Tisza 
Hungary, not only since the war started but The answer w giver n a very shor 
before as well The figure of the old Emperor time by the announcement of the retirement of 
: 1 3 reyT 
stood out and other names were familiar Bar Bur 
though occasional mention in the r spapers 
Berchtold, Tisza, Buriar It is interesting 


to earn, 





Dual Monarchy 


for many years a “boss.” Tisza, 


therefore, that the 


has possessed 





the “Iron Count,” exercised absolute dominior 
over Frar J f and since the accession of 
Carl he has s been the dominating factor 








Tisza is a picturesque figure i Bismarck 
ilmost At time of writing he is again in 
control! of affairs in Austria and so it may be 
that he end rf r ramshackle empire 

\ come with t Old ft t st it nein 





pears in the course of an interesting art 
n the Saturday Evening Post by Carl W sine “ad n ° ' = C ta Jul 
§ 3 i ing I ncluding ounts Juliu 
Ackerman: Andrassy and Albert Apponyi, came nto 
power! The new emperor was praised by 


Throughout the reign of 
f comparative 


Emperor German party in Aust 


had conquered the 





Josef 
cause Count Tisza knew 


peace was many be 


Mor ire 


that she 
how 





: winning the youthful ruler 
tion against the other, and in er eco yn of the emperor in Vienna 
did he had the support of the emperor Sut ind Budaps internal fight began This 
Tisza had to be a fighter and ry ‘ae . 


in uncompromis Ww 
During the fifteen years tha 
of the 


storm the 





beginning 





ing opponent. 
he was the virtual dictator 





monarcny 


> 


ria-Hungary when it started 











he fought over sixty personal duels ith I had been to the German-Austria front in 
ine) “nts es time “maj +} ; ne ll a 

political oppor n » ." ime remainin he Rumania in company with a number of for- 

victor with t sword as he was in the battles eigr correspondents and was returning to 


Berlin when the present ruler of the Dual 
Monarchy was crowned in Budapest and 
Vienna. I had met a number of Hungarian 
political leaders upon my former visits to 
Budapest, and though I did not know them 
intimately I often discussed Hungarian poli 
tics and foreign affairs with them. 
Count Tisza is a man who is easi 





ap- 
proached. He speaks English fluently. He 
a strong and domineering. Face to face 
with him in his library in the palace of the 
Minister President, high upon the banks of 
the Danube in Ofenpest, one had the feeling 
of being in the presence of a man who had his 
will in everything. While speaking he looked 
directly at the visitor, and the plain spectacles 
which he wore magnified the pupils of his 
eyes perhaps three or four times, so that which 
mpressed every caller was the eyes of this 
Iron Count. I had the impression that he was 
as cold-blooded as a Prussian general and that 
his heart was as hard as the rocky cliff upon 
which his palace was built. 

Always that was the image of Count Tisza 
which I had, until one day I called at five 
o'clock to keep an appointment which I had 
with him in Ofenpest. When I walked across 
the public square I saw Count Tisza coming 
yut of one of the government buildings sev- 
eral hundred feet away, carrying his little 
granddaughter in his arms. He was dressed 











in a long black overcoat and silk hat 
I entered the palace, presented my card to 


the liveried doorman, who wore so many 
decorations that his chest was covered with 
1y-colored ribbons and med and was 






| . 

red into the waiting room overlooking the 
where several members of Count 

i family were standing awaiting his re- 
turn. The Iron Count appeared on the bal- 
apparently in the best of 
a few moments he disap- 
ushered into his office, and 

there I met, not the smiling man I had seen 
th rough the 1 on the balcony, but the 
firm, cold, formal dictator of the Dual Mon- 


cony smuing ¢ 
numor Witl 


peared I 














archy In the presence of his family Count 
Tisza seemed to be a human being. In his 
office and in parliament, where I saw him 
later, he was a politica) machine, a human 
fortress of reaction. He opposed reforms. He 
believed in the divine rights of the Hungarian 
nobles. He hated his political opponents, and 
they hated him. He would not speak to Count 
Andrassy, who he most pro-German of 
the Hungariar ind Count Andrassy 
would not be seen in the same club, the same 
publie dining room or the same lobby in par- 
iament with Count Tisza. The Iron Count was 
publicly condemned, slandered and denounced 
and privately criticized and defamed, but as 
long as Franz Josef lived Tisza was the man 


who kept the monarchy united and loyal to the 
Hapsburgs 


Allies Invent, 
Germans Improve 


Teuton Tactics Are Based on Allied 
Initiative. 


f Sepni the tactical discoveries of the war 

have been made by British and French 
generals is the statement made in the course 
of an editorial in Colliers’ Weekly. It is 
coupled with the further statement that these 
discoveries have been taken by the Germans 
and elaborated and improved and that the 
Germans have benefited by them. The edi- 
torial reads: 

The German offensive from the Aisne con- 
firmed what the German offensive in Picardy 
revealed—-the discovery of a new tactical 
method that sent to the scrap heap the ac- 
cepted notions of three years of trench war- 
fare. For the three days’ preliminary bom- 
bardment followed by an infantry attack 
against utterly demolished enemy lines, there 
has been substituted the three hours’ prelimin- 
ary bombardment followed by infantry attack 
against a surprised enemy. In what the mili- 
tary writers describe as “the Von Hutier 
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If Children Kept Store 


—they would surely sell their favorite cereal, 
Grape-Nuts, to every customer. 


















And it is very fortunate that this ready-cooked, 
delicious food which appeals so strongly to the 
children’s taste, is also best for their healthful 
development. 
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“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 


Canada Food Board 
License No. 2-026 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVAL SERVICE 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 


The Royal Naval College is established for the purpose of imparting 
a complete education in Naval Science. 

Graduates are qualified to enter the Imperial or Canadian Services 
as midshipmen. A naval career is not compulsory, however. For 
those who do not wish to enter the Navy the course provides a 
thorough grounding in Applied Science and is accepted as qualifying 
for entry as second year students in Canadian Universities. 

The scheme of education aims at developing discipline with ability 
to obey and take charge, a high sense of honor, both physical and 
mental, a good grounding in Science, Engineering, Mathematics 
Navigation, History and Modern Languages, as a basis for genera! 
development or further specialization. 

Candidates must be between their forteenth and sixteenth birth- 
days on July ist following the examination. 

Particulars of entry may be obtained on application to the Depart- 
ment of the Naval Service, Ottawa. 

G. J. DESBARATS, 
Deputy Minister of the Naval Service 











Ottawa, January 8, 1918 
Unauthorized publication of this advertisement wil! not be paid for 
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method”—-the secret mobilization of shock 
divisions far behind the battle line for elabor- 
ate rehearsal, their secret transport by night 
to the points of impact, the sudden rush of 
overwhelming masses in utter disregard of 
the butcher’s bill—one seemingly detects the 
characteristic German traits, the combination 
of enormous preparation and tremendous 
force, of the infinitely detailed and the 
“kolossal.” 

But who was it discovered the Von Hutier 
method, so characteristically German? A 
Frenchman named Nivelle. As commander 
in chief of the armies of France in April, 1917, 
Nivelle ventured to break with the tradition 
two years of trench warfare, refused to 

lieve that an elaborate artillery preparation 
must precede--and give warning of—an in- 
fantry assault, and on the Aisne sent his 
troops forward to the assault after a brief 
bombardment. The Nivelle method was the 
method of surprise. Six months later Von 
Hutier applied the method with marked suc- 
cess at Riga. He has applied it with still 
greater effect in Picardy and on the Aisne. 

Before April, 1917, for two years back to 
March, 1915, the older method of break 
through by the impact of cannon held sway. 
Who discovered this method? An Englishman 
named John French at Neuve Chapelle. But 
Neuve Chapelle was a failure, whereas, in less 
than two months, Mackensen applied the 
Neuve Chapelle method in Galicia with trem- 





Hot Bed of Ge 
Teuto 


The Selfish Interests of the Mexicans 
Would Be Served By a Teuton Victory. 


T is a well-known fact that Mexico is pro- 

German. This turbulent country has 
harbored German spies from the very be- 
ginning and there countless Teuton plots have 
been hatched. The reason for this has gen- 
erally been ascribed to the Mexican hatred of 
the “Gringoes”--Americans. But there are 
other reasons, as explained by H. Grahame 
Richards in the Contemporary Review as fol- 
lows: 





To appreciate at its exact value Mexico's 
pro-Germanism demands some knowledge of 
the Mexican as an individual. He is, in the 
first place, almost variably an egotist, com- 
pletely and avowedly pro self This perhaps 
must be the case in a country wherein human 


f held to be cheaper than that of cattle 
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In the second place stands his country, from 
devotion to which springs his inextinguishable 
hatred of the United States, the land of the 
Gringoes. Far- g Mexicans fear the ulti- 
mate absorption of their land by the northern 
federation. They realize that the United 
States possesses an unanswerable claim, for 
reasons geographical, military, and even 
ethnological— considering that the peon still 
exists in something akin to slavery—to in- 
corporate and _  federalize Mexico The 
recognition of this fact has led Mexico to 
adopt, not merely an attitude of non-concili- 
ation, but frequently one of actual aggression, 
as manifested in murderous and unprovoked 
raids over the border, and in the wanton 
murder of American subjects resident in the 
Republic. It may confidently be stated that 
up to twelve months ago the United States, 
politically and diplomatically, had no more 
weighty designs upon Mexico than might be 
expressed in an urgent desire to assist in the 
establishment and maintenance of a stable 
government, and the pacification of a country 
whose internecine strife was constantly bring- 
ing Washington face to face with a multitude 
of vexatious problems. Pacifism was rampant 
in the States, urging a policy of meek endur- 
ance under any outrage or provocation. When 
President Wilson was compelled by an over- 
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endous results, as later Falkenhayn applied 
it in Rumania. Thus the two great tactical 
discoveries of the war have been made by 
Englishmen and Frenchmen and applied suc- 
cessfully by the Germans. 

And the reason? Precisely the same reason 
that accounted for German success before the 
war in scientific and industrial achievement 
Others discovered, but the Germans elabor 
ated. Others had the vision; the Germans 
supplied the army of patient, minutely train 
ed, minutely organized gleaners and elabor- 
ators; in numbers “kolossal,” in preparation 
tireless. French hit upon the idea of blasting 
a hole through the barbed wire and trenches 
with artillery, but he didn’t \ artillery 
enough and on a sufficiently wide front. The 
Germans inGali cia did things on the colossal 


scale. Nivelle in April, 1917, hit upon the 





valuable idea of surprise, but he trusted too 
much to the idea. The Germans suppl 


mented the idea with men and guns on a col 
ossal scale. 

The enemy has borrowed from the Allies 
their ideas. Without overreaching themselves, 
our Allies must learn from the enemy some- 
thing of the method of “kolossal,” of doing 
things big. Our efforts must be big in con- 
ception, big in the price we make up our minds 
to pay, and big in forethought and prepara 
tion. The Allies have the leadership; witt 
America’s aid they will have the price to pay 


rman Spies and 
n Plots 


whelming force of circumstances to demon- 





strate at Vera Cruz, the pacifists tore t 
weapons 1ands at the very gates of 
the enemy The result had the specious ap- 


pearance of a moral victory for Mexico. Fear 
iow turned to scorn The average Mexican 
sincerely believes to-day that if it came to 
actual warfare with the States an easy victory 
would be his. Yet there is nothing more cer 
tain than that fifty thousand regular Amer 

can troops, well provided with machine guns 
could sweep Mexico from north to south, and 
so settle finally and definitely a very vexed 
question. Those at present in control at 
Mexico City fear that the day when they will 
be called upon to make reparation for 
grievous wrongs inflicted cannot be far dis- 
tant. And it is probable that in assiduously 
cultivating Germany they are animated with 
the hope of escaping the consequences of their 
actions. If Germany prove victorious in 
Europe, where could Mexico look for more 
powerful support? Should Germany fail of 


absolute victory, a decision wi 








be lack 


od + s in tk 





since she cannot be 
universally 





“Ww we percelve 
*s propaganda!—and an undefeated, if 
ictoriou Germany would be by no 
means an al to be despised. Mexico, thers 








f 





fore, at this moment is extremely pro-German, 
and has become the last resort of those Ger- 
man agents who, expelled from the Argentine, 
3 raz Chile yet laboring molelike tc 





preserve their 


The late Ame 


> countries 
ador at Berlin has 
rivers of Germany are 


inections in thos 
Ambas 














merchan vessels waiting the 
j of peace to cross the seas for raw 
materials and foodstuffs The warehouses of 


the South American Republics are stocked 
with those munitions of industry and com- 
merce Indi l various nationalities 
previously unknown to the South American 
markets, have obta liens on stocks in 

mediate and prospective They are acting a 
German agents. In Mexico itself the Syriar 

are as the Jews, and lately they have beer 
displaying remarkable financial activity 
Mexico’s pro-Germanism, therefore, is self- 
interested rather than anti-Ally, and it ignore 

completely Berlin’s designs in the western 
hemisphere, and Berlin's commercial methods 
as they have been revealed in the course of 


the present war 


















The Handling : 
of Air Traffic 
What of Frontiers and Customs Duties 
After the War? 


yin the war the establishment of long 
“2 serial routes will be immediately proceeded 
with and it is no longer Utopian to say that we 
shall see regular passenger services across 
continents and even oceans. One of the just 


tions to be solved will be that of the 


jues 


sovereignty of the air—-whether any nation 


can refuse permission to airships to fly over its 
territory. In discussing this meot question in 
The Fortnigh 
Harry Harper advance suggestions to govern 


; 





ly, Claude Graham-White and 


ines of the future: 


one danger which must be 
st, more thi any other, is the 
any such vexatious regul : 
machines to descend frequently 
ional journeys, in order 
to icial examination. The 

pioneers who start interne 
t war may have quite enough troubles to 
contend with, in their endeavors run to 
: le, without hi ir ma 
constantly, after hour or so’'s 
and waste time uf some descent 
is merely a formality To put the mat 


indeed, it would be quite possible 











ional services after 






t tor 
to stop 














inding were rigorous); ted 
1 by this restriction 4 
*s for an airway to compete successf 
railway. Here, of course, one spe: 
ca nal routes, on whict 
re able to score heavily 


and transit i he matter of time-savir 





r the air service of the very advantage 
which will bring it passengers 
its speed. Therefore it will be essential, even 
with countries reciprocally admitting aerial 
sovereignty, to have an inte iational recogni- 
tion an for certain approved 
ines of passenger aircraft, machines whict 
may be of distinctive typ and with clearly 

l . heir progress along 
xed routes, at certain given times, may be 
observed from the ground, and signals ex- 


changed with land stations in the same way as 








d free passage 








s, so 








would be the case with a ship which passes 


signal stations on her way from port to port 





there are the quest 


ions of the 





customs a of controlling the movements of 
undesirable aliens to be considered; but 


problems as these might be dealt wi 
¢ . f the : ‘ 





ially i were to establi 
the terminal and main air-stations or 
national routes a joint board of control, \ 









vould be responsible for the observance of 


and other regu! 








customs, polic 





ations, a 





nd 
the officals of which would superintend the d 
parture of long-distance, non-stop craft, and 





facilities for examining 
luggage, and for satisfying themselves as to 
he credentials of the passengers who were 
travelling in the nrachine. 


It seems clear, in this connection, that the 


necessary 





right to pass without descending over a for 
eign country could be granted only to an offi 
cially-recogniz public service of mail and 
passenger ines travers some specified 











ro d he private individual, making 
national tour in his own machine, will 
be called on to descend at frontiers, or in any 


1 may be indicated, each 
me he enters the territory of a foreign State 
Such descents, even when they are obligatory, 
should not prove any hardship to the aerial 
tourist. In any case, whether the authorities 
required him to land or not, he would in the 
ordinary way scarcely desire to fly without 
lighti for more than a few hours; long- 
stop flights, unless they should be made neces- 
sary by the urgency of one’s business, are like- 
y to prove monotonous, and the aerial travel- 
er who is flying for pleasure will be glad as a 





pecial areas whic 
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; rule to descend after an hour or so, and enjoy 
a meal and a rest before he continues his | 
flight. Thus a compulsory landing at fron- | 
tiers, or in prescribed areas, in order that | 
one’s identity may be established, and one's 
papers examined, should not prove at all de- | 
trimental to the aerial tourist, seeing that he 
will not be in a hurry, and that to stop him 
two or three times during a continental trip 
will not be comparable with holding up an ex- 


press passenger craft 











Bone Dry In 
[wo Years 
Total Prohibition in U.S. Certain Within 


That Time. 


b eons the United States will go bone dry 


irs is the prediction confidently 





dvanced by thur Wallace Dunn in the 
course of an article in the American Review of 
Reviews And he has figures and facts to 


back him tainly does look as thougl 





the American who likes his beer or cocktail! 
must look forward to a long, dry spell ahead 
f him Here is how Mr. Dunn figures it 
out: 


La Diva Super-Bone 

Pe re Phe oy Sige oper etgr | CORSET 

dry in less th in two years wo ald like to know q La‘ Diva Super-Bone 

wi her le “cay on sa 2 is amuch better corset 
There are forty-eight States in the Union, than the high-priced- 

each with an equal voice in the ratification or made-to-order model 


rejection of Constitutional amendments It ° 

will require affirmative action by thirty-six but at an ordinary 
States in order to make the prohibition amend price 

ment effective There are now twenty-sever 

bone-dry States. Six of these have already @ This corset gives, as the 


ratified the amendment, and it is believed that iliustration shows, not only 
maining “twenty-one bone-dry States stylish lines but erect grace- 
vt lor *gistatio ful poise. 





@ The most satisfactory strong 
supple woven-wire boning 


whose legisiatures were in session when the . : 
prohibition a »dment was submitted. there ever invented—used in these 
can be little doubt as to what will happen when models only — absolutely 
the legislatures elected in 1918 assemble guaranteed in every respect. 












































Those i \ bor y State Ww ra y the 
prohib r mendmer thout « ) Tak Just try a pair and be convinced 
ng into consideration what happened during 
of legislatures in States which 
r from being bone-dry, quite a 
mber of wet States will join the procession 
and ratify the amendment DOMINION CORSET COMPANY 
A State legislatures save seven will be Montreal QUEBEC - Toronto 
elected 1918 Of the seven, four have Makers of the celebrated D & A Corsets & “‘Good Shape" Brassieres. 
ratified the prohibition amendment, having 
beer It n on ist There is no 
doubt that, even in wet States, a special ef 
fort w be made to elect legislatures which 
Ww ratify the amendment and it is easy to - 
surmise that a sufficient number of States will 
be carried to insure the ratification of the pro 
t n amendment 
['welve States have ratified the prohibitior 
, iment 


even of them were dry at the 


time. They one. Missledel. Vieainim, Geath is just what you need 
C. rolina, Arizona, N ak inte. Montana, The Auto Home Garage for your car. It is built 





can oat or ee in sections of wood or 
Massachusetts. Al! of these five and particu metal clad. Painted and 


larly Maryland, Delaware, and Massachusetts, 
were counted upon to stand firm and prevent 


glazed complete. Is 











ores Bate a s very easy to erect. The 
here if'a tabulation that maker plausible the || | i low prices we are quot. 
assertion that the United States will be bone = ing will surprise you. 
dry within two years: Built in four sizes. Send 
— elfy aetna ee of UA Ve eee ad = for full particulars. 
ment ste art 5 Ss 
Wet States electing legislatures in 1916, = A. Coates & Sons 
th a majority of population dry 3 = Manufacturers 
Total an a be | Phone 66 
oo 


That makes a total of thirty-five States, one 50 Brant Street 
less than the necessary three-fourths of the 


States to secure ratification. But look at the Burlington, Ontario 


reserves in the way of wet States from which 
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‘*Make Rough Roads Smooth ”’ 





The Ford rides as easy as 
any car when equipped with 





STOP—Jars, Jolts and Sidesway 
SAVE—Tires, Engine and Springs 
Over 200,000 H&Ds in use giving 
splendid satisfaction. You run no risk 
buying H&Ds, the original cantilever 
Shock Absorber. Canadian patent 
172892. Beware of cheap imitations 
which lack the FINE RIDING 
QUALITIES and DURABILITY of 
the genuine H&Ds. 
Easy to attach. No holes to bore. 
Weight pev set, 20 pounds. 

RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. 
LONDON Limited ONTARIO 























—ts always charming and attrac 
Your lashes and brows need on 
little care to make them add wonderfully 
to your personal appearance, A nightly ap- 
plication of “Lash Brow.Lac" 

duce long, thick, luxurious lashes. * ° 
Lac” is a pure, harmless = paration Certain in its 
results. By mail only, 7s5c. from 


Elizabethae Institute, Dept. D3 , Toronto 


tive. 















Have You An Hour Or Two 
To Spare > 


Let us tell you a way in 
which you can make your 
unused minutes pay you from 
10 to 30 Dollars’ every 
month. : 
You'll be surprised to know 
how easily you can earn this 
amount. Investigation will 
cost you nothing. 


Write for full information 
TO-DAY 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


143-153 University Avenue 


TORONTO 
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the prohibition amendment can draw: Cali- sure ratification. When Massachusetts, Del- 
fornia, Conrecticut, Illinois, Nevada, New aware, and Maryland, wet States, ratify a na- 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, tional prohibition amendment what is likely 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. Can anyone doubt that to happen in Connecticut, Rhede Island, and 
in those ten States at least one can be found lew York? The women voters in New York 
which will poin in ratification? ire expected to aid the prohibition element. 

Even if one of those States where a ma- Are California, Nevada, and Wyoming likely 
jority of the population is now dry should to stand against the prohibition amendment 
refrain from ratification there will be enough when the legislatures meet? Notatall. They 
in the ten wet States just mentioned to in will hasten to ratify it 












An Evening in the White House 
Mrs. Wilson Knits Continuously—The pealed to him; or perhaps an old book, some 


: of earlier days when life ran more 
President Reads. allen ye ; 


rough the sheltered streets of Prince- 


events transplanted him and be 
Wwe goes on in the White House? In 















world burst in tempest about his ears 
P reading or conversi t 











formation with reference to the lives of y are busy wit thei 
those who fill the high places of life is always ‘° : Al through p< ih 
nteresting and an article in the Ladies’ Home auti cae how ee soa tier name aoe a 
Journal by Dudley Harmon on “What is Mrs ded » kr rening kn 
Wilson Doing?” falls within this category $ the isines se an inte 


One short extract, showing how the Whit 











The President’s he been used more 

House family spend their evenings, is ap than once as a “model” for demonstration of 
pended: e helmet problem. The President’s 
. as 1 sometimes ized for holding yarn 

t is eight o’clock of ¢ evening The : 
“h ly bane aye <, ane saaiaion to the be we to | feminine 
i“, a i a a . - + een gz too occupied for such 
ovai room large, with massive I ir service 





upholstered in rose color, but the real 
room” of the family, and made cosily | on may have been temporarily misled 
by a hundred intimate touches, of books ar “ ae ae m ¢ } 
Scusite atte vg “Tagen Ne et ? fa rumors about the unimportance of kr 

n pic Ss, and Irmiendly oul ls Ps on tne rey 
ee Pera - “on i Mrs. Wilson knows too much not to 
tables, and a cheery wood fire crackling on the 


ess informed than Mrs. W 





















: ; - know how greatly needed knitting is, not to 

hearth, and, above all, by the human occ “ Mt Et <M hich me P 
th mt tw of life s don 5 KNOW it any remark wi nis iterpreted as 

i > s] ) < g ife as omes " 

: a a , a _" . meaning that this work is superfluous is a 
as any in America remark misinterpreted. She knows what her 
Perhaps, and most likely, the President him- husband knows, what Secretary Baker and 
self has had to leave the circle for a while and Secretary Daniels know—-that for every 
go into his adjoining private office (his public reason this work must go on. She knows that 
office is outs in the Executive wing) to read yur soldiers must have their bodies warmed 


and sign some papers (such momentous 
papers!), or to talk with a Cabinet c 
over a private telephone, or (this more rarely 
to hold a personal interview with some mem 
ber of his official family, an interview made 
necessary by some sudden turn of critical 


garments and their hearts 
grim task by the evidence 
America are co-operating 








knits continuously. Hers 


duties which at times touch 





u 
affairs. the very nerve and purpose of this war; but, 
But as soon as he can he will rejoin the grave and exacting and momentous as thes« 
family in the oval room, to chat with them or juties are, they do not minimize to her under 
to read aloud from some book, perhaps a new standing the urgent necessity of making just 
book whose wisdom and pertinency have ap 1s many knitted soldier garments as she can 


The Revolutionaries of Britain 


A Sketch of Two Members Who Hold the war by way of another Brest-Litovsk 
Revolutionary Views. The House of Commons foolishly pays Mr 


ant Snowden the compliment of listening to him, 














HERE are two members of the British is te 1 he were an oracle, and many mem 
eee , ‘ bers sit fascinated at the feet of this thin 
House of Commons who would be the lipped. ascetic-looking visionary, who reasons 
leader of any movement which might develop so closely from premises which they know to 
corresponding to the Bolsheviki. In the course be absolutely false to the facts of human 
Mpenghe evga sof the B experience Mr. Macdonald is made of dif 
’ article on the personnel of 2 use ¢ eer" 
ran a ne personne! of the House ferent stuff. He is much less of a visionary, 


in The Fortnightly, a writer employing th« much more of a calculating intellectual, than 

iis colleague He knows the fires and stings 

of ambition. Politics is his natural vocation 

He has w superiors as a debater, and he 

; can hold his own with the best of them. Let 
tastic collection of human perversity ever the cou . 

blown together in a corner by the pitiless wind 


ment, and Mr 
of war. They do not love or trust each other ! } 
g \ 10t tru € t 1 long be without a for 


pen name of Auditor Tantum describes these f 
two as follows: 








The Pacifist Bench contains the most fan- 





ry on 







get into a dangerous fer- 
msay Macdonald would not 
dable following. When 

















overmuch, these Pacifist gentlemen Each workmen are tempted to forget their patri 
seems to have a poor opinion of the abilities otism, they remember him. A little while ago 
of his near neighbor. Each has a different rea- he evidently believed that his hour had plans 
son for being where he is. Of their number, He began to parade his acquaintanceship with 
two only are actively dangerous: Mr. Ramsay the Bolshevists. Litvinoff was his friend and 
Macdonald and Mr. Snowden. At any moment, companion. He became once more the hero 


given the favorable turn of circumstance, of the well-paid young engineers who resisted 
these two are capable of assuming the roles of the comb-out and threatened to strike But 
Lenin and Trotsky. Mr. Snowden is the bit- when the naked imbecility of the Bolshevists 
terest enemy, with the suavest tongue, of the as the saviours of Russia was revealed to 
existing order of society. He may well be the world, even British Pacifists were dumb 
puffed up with pride, for successive Ministers founded, and when the staggering weight of 
have gone out of their way to disarm his the German offensive drove our austen taek 
enmity. They might as well try to tame the and Great Britain was seen to be struggling 
East wind. The member for Blackburn is a for her life, a great revulsion of feeling swept 
fanatic idealist who would solve the problems over the land, and the Woolwich engineers 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequor by slitting passed a resolution: “To hell with Ramsay 
up the money-bags of the rich with a sharp, Macdonald and Philip Snowden!” Blunt lan- 


lean knife; he is ready at any moment to end guage, but well deserved. 
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Preys 
eS 


Agitators in Ireland 
Not Irish 


Trouble There Is Fomented by English 
and Scotch Settlers? 


flee rather unusual theory is advanced by 


C. O'Mahony in the Daily Mail of London, | 


England, that the agitators in Ireland are not 
Irish at all in the fullest sense of the word but 
the descendants of English and Scotch set 
h O'Mahony 


himself is one, have been indifferent or sloth 





tlers. The real Irish, of 





ful and have been led by the 
The idea is developed as follows: 





It does not appear to have been noticed that 
with the exception of Senor de Valera all the 
leaders of the Anti-Conscription Party are the 
descendants of British settlers When Eliza- 
beth and her successors “planted” thousands 
of English and Scottish families in Ireland, 
they little knew what trouble they were mak- 
ing for their heirs, nor could they have fore- 
seen the time when the advance army of 
loyalists would turn against their Motherland 
and shriek for a Republic. 

The fact is, we native Irish make poor 
rebels. We are too conservative, and it is 
only when men of Engtish blood like Dillon 
Devlin, Redmond, Parnell, Davitt, and others 
appeal to our imagination and chivalry that 
we can rouse ourselves from that somnolent 
state of mind which sees good in everything 
provided it is left alone. 

Of course there have been exceptiona. 
O’Connell was one, but it will be admitted that 
he was the most conservative revolutionary 
the world has ever known. He was repudiated 
by the Dillons of the period, who considered 
him too slow and unenterprising. 

William Smith O’Brien was regarded as an 
eccentricity, and I do not believe he would ever 
have turned rebel had he not been educated at 
Harrow and Cambridge, where he imbibed 
something of that English spirit which de- 
mands a separate government, as soon as it 
is more than 500 miles from St. Stephen’s. 

But apart from O’Connell and O’Brien 
and it must be remembered the latter changed 
his opinions entirely before he died—every 
‘ Irish” leader in the past bore a English name 
Grattan, Emmet, Stephens, Butt, and the rest 
were not really Irish They were rebels 
against their Motherland, and they gained 
their following by the usual methods which 
find ready acceptance in a poor country. The 
agricultural classes were won over by prom- 
ises of land ownership and the trading com- 
munity by well-picked statistics which proved 
that when England returned the millions she 
had extracted from Ireland by oppressive tax- 
ation there would be sufficient cash in hand to 
keep the county almost tax free for years 

To-day we have the English settlers de- 
manding Home Rule and the Scottish settlers 
clamoring for closer union with Great Britain 
Meanwhile, the native Irish are content to be 
led by their more active fellow-residents, in- 
different as to results, doubtful as to whether 
they are pursuing the right policy, but too 
slothful to think and act for themselves. 


Crawling 400 Miles 
Out of Germany 


Lieutenant Pat O’Brien Tells Story of 
His Remarkable Escape 





fhe remarkable story of Lieutenant Pat 

O’Brien who escaped from a German 
prison camp and crawled back to safety a dis- 
tance of 400 miles is told by the plucky hero 
of the escape himself in the American 
Magazine. After recounting the story of his 
capture, he comes to the point where in desper- 
ation at the ill treatment he had received, he 
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NEW ULTONA 


At the Toronto 
Exhibition this year 


Be sure to hear the all-record Brunswick 
Phonograph play any make of record per- 
fectly with the wonderful new Ultona. 


This wonderful new phonograph has finally discovered the way to bring forth 
“Tones Hitherto Lost.” The all-wood tone chamber produces a truer, sweeter 
tone. The Ultona plays correctly all makes of records by a simple turn. 


You owe it to yourself to hear this all-in-one phonograph; you naturally want 
the best tened phonograph in your home. 


Let your ears be the judge. Hear the Brunswick, then decide. 


At the Exhibition this year be sure te hear “The 
Wonderful Tone of the Brunswick,” and hear the 
Ultona play ALL records. 


Full display in the Process 
Building at Exhibition. 


The Musical Merchandise Sales Co. 


Sole distributors for Canada 
Excelsior Life Building - TORONTO 

























ACADEMIC AND MODEL Splendid location and surroundings. 30 
Including practical English miles south from Sherbrooke, 200 acres of 
courses and matriculation to farm, forest and stream, large campus, 
McGill University. modern buildings, everything conducive to 
BUSINESS y sports; students prepared for Uni- 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- y, Military College, Business Life, 
keeping, Business Systems in Musical Careers, and Home making, under 
Bugbee Business College, ideal conditions. 
MUSIC F. ll T. b. 5 S 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, all Term begins Sept. 12. 
Oratory in Eastern Townships , lial lat 
Conservatory of Music. Write for School Calendar to 
MANUAL ARTS GEO. J. TRUEMAN, M.A., Principal, 


Wood and Metal Work, Cooking, 
Dressmaking, Home Nursing. STANSTEAD, Que. 29 
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Young Men 
and Women 
who graduate from 


@ SHAW’S Agr 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS, TORONTO, 


secure good positions and earn good salaries 
Free catalogue explains courses given by mail 
or by attendance. Write 

W. H. Shaw, President 


Woodstock College 
For Boys 


Resident and Day School 

















Upper School 
Matricula 
Business 





Lower School 


Preparatory grades for young boys 
Manual Training Dept. 
First in Canada 


Physical 
Large Campus, Gymnasium, etc 
A Christian Home for the Boy 


A. T. MacNei!, B.A., Principal, 
Woodstock, Ont 




































An Academic 
Department of 
McMaster University 


Moulton College | 

ror Gites | 
Matriculation and English Courses 
Senior and Junior Schools. Finely 
equipped music and art departments 
Exceptional opportunities, with a de- 
lightful home life. Fees moderate, Re- 


opens September 18. Write for Cal- 
endar. 

















Miss E. R. Whiteside, B.A., Principal. 
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to a new prison camp. The narrative then 
runs on: 


I landed on my feet, but my head struck 
the ground at almost the same instant and I 
lost consciousness. It was only for a few 
moments, however, for I pulled myself off the 
right of way. The train was stopped half a 
mile farther on, but by the time they came 
back I was lost in the darkness. Fortunately, 
I was so dazed that I had headed the wrong 
way—back into Germany. I say “fortun- 
ately” because if they searched for me they 
probably went the other way. By the time I 
changed my course I was able to tak« 
through a different section where they were 




















less like to be looking for me 

| With that dive from the train began ar 
experience 
to have 





























icr meé I i I or ry if rh 
¢ But I d ‘s there ré r 
re made rk That kee Y 
rar 
B n a 
ver id y 
<¢ ¢ t it is 
und houses n 
a clump nd 
repas g 
hausted and I 
was ulmost delirious from weakness and pair 
What if I groaned in my sleep! What if I 
coughed r sneezed, or s ed! It w d 
lon discovery ed to e off f W 
| minutes at time ar wake with a ur f 
terror 
Tt ! wo days I ved on the bread 
i is I had. After that, | got what 
fr the fields and gardens; cabbege 
sugar beets raw. of course—and carrots! | 
think I must be the champion carrot eater of 
ti yoria 
| Later s I react England, King 
| Geor read of my experiences and 
| vnat told was the ongest 
| ft s exactly fifty-two minute 
d to me then, laughingly, “I don't 
| »u’re fond of carrots now?” 
| said, “less than ever! And, seeing 
} as Ir I never did iike I bout 
them any y—exeept the ' their 
} toy 
| You k or car? cor y 
| close r ! Pp va ff ke 
} mak King of England, b 
eem ‘ recia 
| We go back to those day nid 
' keep 1 ‘ I y . 
| uniform, of cour ‘ night. I « i 
| make ad ir whenever to a ‘ 
| ind I can t score o them! I w nine 
| days getting out of Germany into Luxem- 


burg; and another nine days getting from 
there into Belgium 
One night, by good luck, I four 


trousers hanging on a line: and 





my fr ww ef m wa nore desperate thar 
their owner's, I took them Later, I sto a 


coat I found in a cow shed; and, later 





cap. But I continued, for a time, to wear my 
uniform underneath I did this, dangerou 
it was, because I thought that if I cou react 





a certain Belgiar city I would get help if I 
could prove who I w As 

But as I went on I kept growing weaker 
and weaker. I lost fifty pounds in those wee 
of my escape My clothes were wet and be- 
came so heavy that I could hardly drag my- 
self along. First, I discarded my leggins, 
then my wrist watch, then the breeches of my 
uniform, and finally my tunic. Each one | 
buried in the soft mud, which I could scoop 
away with my hands. 








rhe narrowest escape I had from being d 
covered was one night in Belgium. I was st 
wearing my uniform, but at that time it was 
concealed by my “borrowed” coat and trousers, 
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jumped from a train that was conveying him 


so 1 went through a village when I came to it, 
instead of going around it 


As I entered this particular little town I 


found myself in company with a number of 


Belgian peasants, men and women both ] 
plodded along with them, trying 
one of their own kind, and merely grunting 

















inarticulately if they spoke to me. Fortur 
ately, I don’t look at a ke ing 
And. yway, with several \ f 
beard on my face, no one could guess what 
r itlor il ty I as 
As we came down the village street I \ 
three Germ r inding at the cur 
I eems tl | sants were smuggling 
potatoe nto a city a little further on and 
elling them It was dark, of course, and | 
hought I get by with the others, but jus 
i \ Y breast of the Germans they 
rder to halt 
I ‘ id in my tracks. I had rottle 
‘ er I coat } ke n the other 
a piece of bread a Belgian riven me 
»o when or of the Germans came 
t rd 1 I took ese out and held them so 
i ‘ em He fe ver m but n 
ery carefully, for it w I e wa 
d course they are e v discovered 
My heart is going like a trip-hammer To 
n t seemed that it s k my whole body 
i that, even if he didn’t feel my uniform, he 
! ‘ \ pounding of my heart 
vou have | ispicions aroused If 
it happened, I knew what I meant to d I 
nt r r i with ¢t t 
vater and n try to est n th lark 
I 1 not d ver n 
rr rr rn ritat yw } 
ir! ( his companions I k 
( n rted though my kne 
ron hoot after me! But they 
! A great | of re I 
knew I ‘ 
‘ i ‘ Y ( er d p ifte 
veek. I want to te his as nply as pos 
for I r rtvr 





Is gered, and c« i ares nanag 
+ lo eve 4 he u + of it @ 
yy ’ y ? ' . } 
und ve } rr } r I was 
k b gy lest I b discover t 
tr 
I Kt t LL ! \ it 
y twer I Y r 
' th } lor } . B in t 
Ho to f i it ble beca 
f e electr vil +} Ger r had 
W I gor rou 
nt hy r } t ? 
, 4 1 
I i i gr ‘ \ 
I i I I had 
, I igh I could g 
roug I niol ie 
4 dawn cam I had cr 1 fely inder 
} re I d , itr territory 
tree mar at 


‘ ‘ : e 
Was the War WonF 

There was a time last year, in the 
opinion of English organs in touch with 
Arthur Henderson and other labor leaders 
of his school, when the war against Ger 
many had actually been won. The triumph 
was thrown away by secret diplomacy 
The question is, however, according to the 
Manchester Guardian, “Did the enemy 
overtures offer a possibility of peace?” 
Its Paris correspondent was expelled for 
saying, among other things, that Emperor 
Charles proposed the restoration of Bel 
gium, the return of the lost provinces to 
France and the evacuation of her occupied 
territory. Germany told Italy she could 
have Trieste and the Trentino. The Quai 
d’Orsay justifies itself by saying that it 
would have had to break with Italy if it 
listened to Charles. 
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| Letting You Into A Secret. 


HEY were talking about things in general— Jones and Brown. But it was easily seen 
by Jones that Brown talked with a positiveness and definiteness lacking in himself. 
Brown evidently had real knowledge about things and this gave him an assurance lack- 
a ing in Jones. Jones found himself talking in generalities, and he had the sense to know that 
what he had to say wasn’t very convincing. In the end he spoke up. “Brown, tell me, where 
do you get your information? You talk like one who knows. You use facts to fortify your 
opinions, and you seem to have a wealth of information about things Canadian. What’s the 
secret of your greater confidence and knowledge?” 


And Brown said: “I'll tell you, Jones, how I have strengthened affairs, but I do know that for the past two years or so I have 
myself in confidence and knowledge, as you put it. I read my been having a new joy in life. I am really trying to know my 
newspaper in a new way now, and I make it a point to know a_—_- Canada. 

good deal about Canada, the land of my birth, residence and 


affection. “I clip a good deal, and my scrap-book on Canada is a treasure 
house for me, I collate the material I put in that book, and 

“For years—until I was forty—I read newspapers, as many whenever I want to read up any particular subject. I have 

others do—pretty thoroughly. I read about accidents, and before me, gathered up, a surprising amount of material ob- 

meetings and fires, and everything else. One day I woke up, tained from many sources 

was awakening up, to tell the truth—to discover that I was just ; 

frittering away time when I read everything.—Then I deter- “I take luncheon at the Club daily. There are eight of us who 

mined to concentrate my interest on matters Canadian—the gather daily at the same table. One is a wholesaler, another 

things about Canada that really matter is a banker, another a publisher, another a manufacturer, an- 


. a other a manufacturers’ agent—and so on. We have a repre- 
“I wanted direction. I needed a focal point, as it were. What a sik a t d om . ; P 
: : ~ ’ a : sentative gathering. 
should be skipped, and what should be read closely? I was 
floundering. I am not much of a politician, and I abominate 


; “We talk about many things, and about Canada most of all. I 
party politics. I wanted to see things fairly 


take great satisfaction from the knowledge that I am able to 
“Then one day I made the acquaintance of THE FINANCIAL hold up my end of the conversation. To tell you the truth, it 
: is this reputation that spurs me on to keep myself brushed up 
all the time. I own up, also, to practising a little subtlety. I 
guide the*conversation in the direction of a subject that I am 
well informed on, and then I bide my time, letting others 
wrestle with it until they have told all they know. Then is my 
“IT am a business man, and business in its larger aspects is chance, and I am able to say something useful to a company 
the special field of THE FINANCIAL POST. I found the paper _ that is attentive. 
written in a readable way, and that it has a breadth of inter- 
est pleasing to me. So I subscribed for THE POST, and every “Jones, if you want to improve the quality of your information, 
Saturday and over the week-end this paper is pretty thoroughly read purposefully, objectively. Cut out the reading of every- 
ready by me thing under the sun. You are a business man, the same as I 
cab am. Why not read definitely along the line of business? You 
“ find that the reading of this paper helps me get out of my will find it a most pleasurable kind of reading, and you'll find 
daily newspaper the meat in it. As a matter of fact, I read that you will acquire the sifting mind which will enable you to 
my daily newspaper and other papers with a new and informed pass over a lot of stuff of no value to you, and seize on material 
interest which makes my reading a profitable thing. of real value 


POST. It seemed to me to give me the direction I needed. I 
found it was sifting things for me, and giving current affairs 
their right proportioning. At any rate, it was a new kind of 
newspaper to me, and I read it with zest 


“IT read somewhere that an hour a day spent on any subject “IT recommend THE FINANCIAL POST as a paper that will 
would make a man master of that subject in 10 years. Well, give your reading direction. It has helped me much, and I 
I do not know that I am seeking to be a master of Canadian believe will help you. At any rate, it is easy to trv it out.” 


| JONES wants to try out rill PINANCTAL POST he ean have it go to him by mail for four months for a 
dollar bill. One thing that ought to impress and please Jones is that THE POST is not a one-man paper. It 
is produced by many men, each a surpassingly well-informed man on the subject he writes. One man writes 

on matters pertaining to agriculture, another on the iron and steel industry, another on the food problems and 
milling and cereal subjects, another on insurance, an- 
other on textiles, and so on. The special contributed 
articles which are a regular feature of THE POST are by ; THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
authorities or by men of position. Besides which, THE Dept. M.M., 143-153 University Ave., Toronto 
POST surveys many fields of interest, and this survey is 
world-wide. It is a meatful paper, in very truth, and as- 
sures those who read it regularly an amount, kind and | one year at Three Dollars ~~ oe + 
quality of reading not commonly found in a single news- ee oe Oe Pt OES PA Senet Oe 
paper. If vou would make your daily reading take on a | in the usual way. 

new interest and value, we suggest that vou should sign | 


poco ----------- 


Send me THE FINANCIAL POST for 


and forward the coupon opposite. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


143-153 University Avenue, Toronto 
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The Ablest Statesman of Japan 


A New Political Power has Risen in 
Nippon. 


COMPARATIVELY unknown man is 
4 given the title of “The Ablest Statesman 
of Japan,” by Current Opinion. This opinion 
is based on a careful! collection of material 
about him gathered from various sources: 


Upon the overthrow of the Kensai-Kai at 
the last general election in Japan, which en- 
tailed the triumph of the Seiju-Kai, Mr. K. T. 
Hara became, to accept the judgment of the 
Manchester Guardian, the most powerful 
politician in Tokyo. The immediate result 
was a stiffening of the official Japanese atti- 
tude in China and the adoption of what is 
ealled an Asiatic policy on the continent 
Ikuzo Ooka was elected Speaker of the House 
General Uyehara, chief of the general staff 
of the army, had no further difficulties with 
appropriations for the expedition to Man- 
churia which was seen to be inevitable. All 
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the Japanese dailies, including the Hochie, for 
which Mr. Hara once wrote somewhat im- 
perialistic paragraphs, took delight in the ex- 
pansion of the navy. Mr. Hara saw to it that 
the “eight-four fleet’”—eight dreadnought 
and four cruisers to each squadron, of 
latter there are to be three—did not 
from lack of money. Even were Terauchi to 
fall and Saion-ji to take his place, the power 
behind the throne, in the opinion of competent 
observers, would be Hara. He is the incarna- 
tion of political Japan at this hour. 

Mr. Hara resembles the Marquis Saion-ji, 
says a writer for the Temps, in his preference 
for Japanese ways, Japanese manners, Jap- 
anese modes, Japanese ideas. Mr. Hara will, 
indeed, on official occasions, don the frock coat 
of the west and look unimpeachable his high 
silk hat and gloves, with trousers well creased 

















and necktie of the New York four-in-hand 
type. At home, however, and among his few 


intimates he affects sleeves that reach not 
lower than his elbows and the flowing drap- 
eries of the Orient. His concession to our 
civilization goes little further than the use 
of a chair and table upon which he puts his 
tea-pot and at which his secretaries sit to take 
notes from dictation. The statesman is des- 
cribed in The Japan Magagine (Tokyo) as a 
distinguished gentleman in appearance, with 
silver locks worn short and carefully brushed 
back from the forehead on both sides. The 
firmness for which Mr. Haya is so noted is 
reflected in the strong chin; but the face as 
a whole is softened considerably by the liquid 
eyes, reposeful, inscrutable, surmounted by 
well-defined brows and a forehead of unusual 
fineness. The face is shaven smooth every 
morning by the valet of Mr. Hara. 

It can not be affirmed by the most enthusi- 
astic admirer of the great Japanese statesman 
that he is democratic in his instincts. Journal- 
ists who write in the foreign newspapers deny 
that he is affable even, at any rate with the 
masses, upon whom he looks with a certain 
disdainful tolerance. His family pride is 
justified by the circumstance that he comes 
from Samurai stock, “his father having been 
a shizoku of the Nambu clan and a real gentle 
man of the old school.” The family does not 
sem to have possessed at any time the enorm- 
ous wealth of the Okumas; but its position at 
court was unassailable owing to eminent 
services through generations In the clan 
councils the Haras easily led and were among 
the “highest vassals.” The death of the father 
of young Hara left him, his brothers Yutake 
and Makoto, as well as several sisters, rather 
badly off, but the mother was exceptionally 
competent and progressive and saw that her 
children were reared in the family tradition 
of duty and public service. Japanese dailies 
and more particularly The Japan Magazine, 
refer with admiration to the deference paid by 
Mr. Hara to his mother in her old age when 
he had risen to renown and power. He built 
a villa for her in his native town and there 
she dwelt in dignified ease after a life of 
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some struggle with poverty. Up to the day of 
his mother’s quite recent death, Mr. Hara 
loved to visit her as a relief from the anxieties 
of party leadership and never did he omit the 
present of flowers or pictures. 

That intimate acquaintance with  inter- 
national relations which causes the deputies 
to listen with deference to his speeches on the 
subject was gained through consular as well 





s plomatic experience He was at one 
time quite popular in Paris society and upon 
retu g home he was given a responsible 





okyo foreign office. Here he made his 
Prince Ito, who was quite charmed 








with firmness and patriotism of Mr. Hara 
As minister to Corea the young man was 
afforded his first opportunity to assert the 


policy of his country in Asia generally 

Compelled by political misfortunes to aban 
don the field of active politics, Mr. Hara took 
hold of the Oska Mainichi, which became at 
once under his inspiration the most pi 
and aggressive exponent of patriotic opinion 
in all Japan. The Marquis Saion-ji soon in 
vited him into a cabinet and in due time Mr 
Hara breathed the breath of life into that 
Seiyu-Kai party which he rules now with a rod 
of iron. The nominal leadership was vested 
in the Marquis Saion-ji but the power be- 
longed to Hara, who succeeded to the titular 
dignity of head of his party when the former 
Prime Minister retired students of 
the political situation predict that Mr. Hara 
will head a ministry himself in the near 
future. He bides his time at his 





juant 





Close 


beautiful 
home in Shibla park, planning, observing, 
following every movement of the great war, 
which he is convinced is a preface to the new 
est and greatest volume of his country’s his- 
tory in Asia 


Secrets of Success in 
the Movies 


Why Some Screen Stars Are Making Big 


Successe &. 


Success in 
dictum 


the 
pre 





. what counts for real 
movies hard work is the 





nounced by William A. Brady, who is leaving 
the picture world and going back to the 


egitimate In advancing this idea in the 
World Magazine he gives some interesting ir 
formation with reference to leading 
stars as follows: 

“IT had a leading man I paid $500 a week to 


screen 


act in one of my legitimate plays. He was 
a hard worker during rehearsals, insisting 
upon going over scenes time after time. B« 


fore 3 new piay was produced he'd rehearse 
until three or four in the morning in order to 
give a good performance. I paid this sam: 
actor $1,000 a 


week in the movies—twice as 
much as he ever earned in his life. But in 
stead of working he used to sit around and 





grumble and complain that ne was underpaid 
e used to arrive at the studio about 11 
o'clock, do a eouple of scenes, and disappear 
for the rest of the day. He never gave his 
best efforts to the film and he was 
many performers who slighted 
the same way 
are a few 
ickford is 


business, 
only one of 
their work in tl 

“Of course the hard 
Mary them 


who are 
one of 






workers 





she's worth every nickcl of her $10,000 a week 
salary. So are Charlie Chapin and Douglas 
Fairbanks, W. S. Hart, Norma Talmadge, June 
iivin Ashley, Kitty Gordon and 


re Arth r 





ion. They are al! 
nd you'll find that the hard 

vorking, serious-tninded film actors are piling 
up big bank aecounts. And of course thers 
are other exception Little Marguerite Clark 
During the recent cold spell 
studio over in Fort Lee in 
there on time in the morning 
all the money she gets. But the 
would-be’s in the business—are 
out of proportion to their deserts 
ere are the directors. Many of them 
are overpaid. Some of them get $1,000 a week 
ind are worth it, as there are many who are 
able, conscientious workers; but there are 
others who don’t know as much as the average 
property man in a theater. They are the 
jokes of the business. The only thing they 
do well is devising new methods of wasting 
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Allies Must Win in the East 


Victory in West Leaving the Central 
Powers Intrenched in East Would 
Be Defeat for Us. 


: dealing with the Balkan question in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, Crawfurd Price makes 
it very clear that the proper settlement of 
Eastern European problems is of paramount 
importance, in fact that an Allied victory 
that did not include victory in the East would 
not be victory but, in the final analysis, defeat 
This same view, expressed by Colonel Maclean 
in this magazine, has recently been recognized 
by most observers of the European situation, 
Mr. Price writes: 

It cannot be repeated too often that it is 
possible for us to force the evacuation of Bel- 
gium and restore Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
and yet lose the war. To-day the Balkan 
Peninsula is a bridge which links up the 
Central Empires with Turkey, and which to- 
morrow, if we do not take heed, may become 
the pivot of further attempts at world con- 
quest. It must be transformed into a ram- 
part against German aggression 

That being the case, we shall have achieved 
decisive victory and secured the peace of the 
world only when we have re-established 
Entente supremacy in the peninsul: Serbia 








Men From Trenches 


Will Luxury, Beauty, Inequality, Suffer- 
ing Be Banished After the War? 


gree is the effect of the war going to 
\ be on the men in the trenches? Will 
they come back materialistic, with a disgust 
for everything but the physical, a deter- 
mination to lop off the non-essentials and to 
make the world run along like a well-ordered 
machine? Katherine Fullerton Gerould sug- 
gests this effect in the course of a story 
published in Harper's Magazine. Into the 
mouth of a soldier back in England on leave 
che puts strange thoughts—-the things he 
has been thinking and other men navc bee’ 
thinking in the trenches—thoughts of refor’ 

of new viewpoints, of new ideals. The und-r- 
lying idea’is summed up in one vivid Dhrase, 
needless pain is to pass from the world 


there can be no needless pleasure left in it” 








Vy 
“ne 








a world purged of inequality and excess 
It is a big thought 

Mrs. Gerould has her soldier rambie along, 
in part as follows: 

“I can't go back to what pleased me before. 
I'm different to what I was. Just take the 
fact that I don’t crave, or even like, the 
familiar food and the familiar mise en scene. 
I've lost touch with the old habits. And I 
don’t particularly want to go back to them. 
This isn’t a disagreeable interlude, like a 
stretch of poverty in a man’s life, you see. 
It's the whole blooming show, forever and 
ever. When we come back there'll be thou- 
sands of us broke to a new thing, with no 
capacity for harking back to the old. You 
won't be able to do anything with us. And 
what we shall do with you, God knows. The 
war is making a lot of men mystics; it’s 
made me and, it must be, a lot of others 
materialists. 

“Not in the old sense. In a new one. 
I've lost the power to dream, to think. I 
grapple with nasty facts. I care immensely 
to get my food, but I only want the food I 
need. I only want some kind of bed to sleep 
in, and I don’t want to sleep too soft. I want 
to do my day’s work and do it with my whole 
body. I can’t stand non-essentials or in- 
tellectual debauches. I don’t want ever to 
read a book or see a picture. I don’t want 
to be amused. 

“I don’t care how they manage it. I simply 
want life to be made physically possible for 
every one. That means it won’t be physically 


Greece, and Rumania are our Balkan Allies, 
and it may be hoped that the time is now past 
when any considerable body of English opin- 
ion will tolerate any proposal to buy off a 
treacherous enemy at the expense of loyal 
friends. 

Bulgaria, like Germany, can only be per- 
suaded to renounce her conquests by force. 
She not only possesses an unbridled appetite; 
she is a veritable dog in the manger. It is not 
sufficient that she has gulped down the 
Dobrudja and occupied Macedonia; she objects 
to the cession of Bessarabia to despoiled 
Rumania, refuses to hand back a small slice 
of territory to her “friend” Turkey, and de- 
mands Salonica 

The Bulgarian claim to so-called “national 
unity” is merely blatant camouflage for greedy 
rapacity. The Rumanians and Turks of the 
Dobrudja, the Serbs of the Morava and Cen- 
tral Macedonia, the Greeks of Kavalla and 
Salonica—all become “Bulgars” when these 
territorial burglars perceive a chance to carry 
off the swag. All is fish that comes into the 
Bulgarian net 

The Bulgarians will not evacuate the lands 
of our Allies until they are driven out, and, 
unless we are prepared to jettison our 
promises, leave the Quadruple Alliance su- 
preme in the Near East and tolerate a per- 
petual menace to Egypt and India, we shall 
have to undertake the job sooner or iater. 

Herein lies the importance of Greece, and 
particularly of a united Greece 


Will Remake World 


luxurious for any one. I don’t want high- 
falutin’ talk. . . and I’m not éspecially 








interested at present in the inevitable politics 
of it. I don’t even mind people’s being 
privileged, so long as they don’t waste their 
time on non-essentials. And I come back to 
the fact that everything that isn’t necessary 
to health and long life is unnecessary to any- 





thing liminate the danger and the sickness 
and the vermin, and i'll have a possible 
world right there in trenches 

“I think that the men who come out of 
the hell of Flanders and France will jolly 
well see to it that there shall be no needless 
suffering. We're fed up with suffering. I 
think they will believe, having lived the life 
of the body for so long, that the body comes 
first I think they will see to it that all 
bodies are made, and kept, adequate. A 
pretty big order in itself And I think, 
for a long time, they will feel that absence 
of bodily suffering is ‘paradise enow.’ To 
insure that, they’ll pass minimum-kindness 
laws, if need be. 

“Germany has the old ideas. They don’t 
really want people to be comfortable. They 
want wealth and pomp and luxury; in their 
uneducated way, they still want what they 
call beauty. They don’t see. . . . They 
might be Romans or Medicis. Kindness takes 
beauty from the world; they'll never stoop 
to kindness. What you cal! beauty means 
the toil of slaves. It’s only by overworking 
thousands, and underfeeding more _ than 
thousands, that enough labor can be spent 
uselessly on the tyrants’ pleasure garden 
I’m not a Socialist, because Socialists think 
they can eat their cake and have it, too 
I know what you call beauty must pass. 
Lots of people know it in their hearts 
but they regret it. I don’t. I’m already 
broke The non-essentials disgust me. 

“IT don’t know about love. There'll be 
healthy creatures meeting each other and 
mating, no doubt. But all the tiresome 
fal-lals will have to go. All the decorations 
and the vanity—‘the rings and nose jewels 
the changeable suits of apparel and the 
mantles and the wimples and the crisping- 
pins.’ There must be other men like me 
Men to whom beauty, even a woman’s 
beauty, means nothing any more; men who 
don’t want any of the things they wanted 
before; men who know that if needless pain 
is to pass from the world, there can be no 
needless pleasure left in it. men who 
don’t give a damn for anything except im- 
munity from pain. Materialists—not 
nice ones—men like me.” 
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special combinations including red 
leaves for the fallen can be had to 
order 


Make sure to secure the 
correct design 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us and we will send at the 
following prices postpaid. 


Special prices quoted to patriotic 
organizations, enabling them to se- 
cure funds for their work. 


Prices also quoted on flags for 
offices, factories, churches, etc 


Each 

Flags—cotton—for window 12x16 $ .25 
18x24 50 

22x35 75 

Flags—silk—for auto 3x 6 .25 
for window 12x16 1.50 

Pins, full size, gold plated . .50 
sterling silver 7 

Pennants . : : 11x32 1.50 
Box 

Stationery, embossed $ .60 


Begin at once to use this popular 
token. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Canadian Service Flag Co. 
61 Queen St. West, Toronto, Ontario 
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Variety 





The ideal cleaner for kid and calf 
leather. Put up in Brown, Grey, 
White, in fact all colors. 

Try our Nobby Brown Paste for 
brown shoes and Peerless Oxblood 
Paste for Red shoes 

Quick White Liquid Canvas Dress 
ing. 

Albo White Cake Canvas Dressing. 
Ask your dealer or write at Boston 
to 


[puitemoress. Shoe Polishes 














CHALLENGE 


CLEANABLE 

COLLARS 
A cknowledg- 
ed to be the 
finest crea- 
tion of Waterproof Collars ever 
made. A sponge, water, and a little 
soap—this is your only laundry. 
Ask to see, and buy no other. All 


stores, or direct, for 25c. 


The Arlington Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
76 Bay St., 
Toronto. 


All “ARLINGTON COLLARS” are good, 
but our CHALLENGE BRAND is the best. 








Auman LADIES’ COLLEGE 
(Canada's National Residential 
School for Girls) 
OPENS ITS TH'RTY-EIGHTH YE 
ON SEPTEMBER SIXTEENT 
NINETEEN HUNDREDAND EIGHTE 
Thorough courses in Music, Art, Oratory, 
igh School, Business ¢ ¢, Domesite 
Scsence and Superior Physical Trainin 
For terms, address: R. I. Warner, M.A., 
D.D., President, St. Thomas, Ont. 32 
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Western Assurance Co. 


incorporated A.D., 1851 
Assets over $5,000,000.00 


Fire, Marine and Explosion Insurance 


Head Offices: TORONTO 
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| Liberty Motor Mystery Was Cleared Up 
























It is Proving Great Success Now An _ cylinders required slightly greater clearances 
E Tr . In place of the forced lubrication of the crank 
ingine of Tremendous Power which was provided in the Packard en 

—--—_ — gine the scupper system was introduced by 
.. ; ; Maior Ha because it had been found very 
ee ee ee ee Oe a. a : 

- was announced last year that two Ameri efficient on the Hall-Scott motor. This is also 

can experts had been locked into a room 1 feature of the Mercedes motor. The scupper 

} } 1) + ; 7] flar » the 

and told that they were not to be allowed out consists of a small cup-like Hange on : 
E ae “i erank arm which « s theo nd throws 

until they had found a standardized motor for : S * he evank r. «These 
iD Or bearing é les 

American aeroplanes. The story was right and othe \r , tions were thoroughly 

to this extent: That two experts were sum- discussed and decided upon by the two motor 

, . xxperts who worked unceasing and arrived 

moned to Washington and that between them experts who worked unceasing‘y and a _— 

’ . at the finished design a conterence isting 

they evolved the Liberty motor Since then five days I y da rculean task before 
there has been considerable mystery about the them ar deserve the highest praise for tl 

Liberty motor. It has been variously stated successful outcome ¢ heir effor 

that it was a complete failure and again a As soon as the conference over, 

1 } rraphic i ns were ent or to tne 
brilliant success that would revolutionize grapar * ey 
Packard t and work was started n 





aerial warfare. It is a fact that there has mediately upon the new motor. Even before 


blue prints arrived the wood model was pre 





been a long delay in getting it to the point 











































where it could be turned out on a quantity I he general form and essential fea 
° t i new I. n the new T 
basis. i gir vas pu } i ‘ spe d poss ble 
Such mystery as surrounds the Liberty ind on the third y it was com 
motor is cleared up by an art in Scientific pleted and shipped wag gton. Th 4 ve 
} ¢ day it arrived there, on the ition’s birthday 
American which describes it ft ind demon al $ christened the “Liberty Motor.” 
strates that it is a remark: i os as pee A 
‘ . After the first experimental motor had bee 
efficient machine It is inf to completed it was subjected to a great many 
anything previously in use : trying tests, and was found to be exceedingly 
warplones should be a big g efficient and very light It deve i a hors 
ee ais power of considerably over 400 ts weight 
tne war vas but ttle over 800 pounds Its weight 
When the war first broke out, airplanes per ft se-power vas 
were fitted wi horse-power pound which is muc 
Very soon they yund to be r f airplar Y 
and engines of 125 horse-power were made tests it stood up wor 
The engine gradually d at f immit of Pike 
to 150, 175 nd it was abo t termine its action und 
neighborhood M r Hall and atmosphere—and prove 
cent were called upon to furnish the | the Bureau of Star 
States standard motor It was f at a ( room was t 
motor signed so far ahead m w created 
nower else t had mt exvieta at the u 
duced r t yuld be it ne engine 
n qua st be well lead e engine wv four 
A rd g 4 , , ver of he 0 At ne ‘ firet " 
nd 400 was soug . e size of the cylir the American record for altitude v mashed 
lers was ged from 4 x to5 x7 B t ur Sente r ¢ rder to proceed 
18 rger jers r r n th } manuf r f the Liberty Motor 
new motor. t es # + V was . " “—” giver ' nmediately work was 
r 40 to 45 degr rger pistons an , n the Packard plant 
: ‘ 
How the Germans Attack 
! : eand How 7 , ' keep 
ufo At \ I vy men wt fe 
- 
; I 1b 
barrage move cr 
rma All t wer 
. ‘ be concentrated or , 
r ind ir m iT 
kept under a terrific fire F ic ) 
r low ccompar the reeping 
g tk nfar High in tl kie 
r ( I form a erial barrage 
: r r nes from passing. Wher 
' fire from all point will be 
ner t y the enemy in the sky Our ar 
r t t r t ver, will turn loose a 
. t r : K barrage to protec r infantry, and bat 
r er from new positions will open fire as 
’ E r I r flank I is possible t the enemy’s ar 
From time t '3 ar f . Our infar machine guns, and 
nereases t a rur re, tl rdinary iton riflemen will be firing into the 
ng ntinuing day and night, and you enemy's assaulting waves, trying to break 
ay be sure that t rdinary shelling is them down by the violence of their fire 
terrible This awful shelling has a ry Then hand-to-hand fights will occur in 
curious effect on one It makes one very solated shell holes But the mass of the 
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enemy wil! roll on to some particular point troops which hold the line are only there offensive capacity is broken down. Then we 
where they will try to establish themselves to gain time to bring up the reserves which will launch a counter-offensive and _ re- 
Hardly will they have reached this point are at a distance in the rear. When the conquer the lost ground. 

when, in skirmishing order, French troops Germans attacked Verdun on the 21st of -_ 

appear and, under the protection of a creep- February, 1916, the divisions which held the There was a discussion in the United 
ing barrage, endeavor _to throw back the first line resisted bravely during three days. States Senate the other day on the origin 
adversary. If they don’t succeed in regain- The resistance of these divisions gave us f ‘k-raking. One amber suggested 
ing all of the lost ground, at least the enemy time to bring up troops, who delivered a Cf RCSF eee NO MMe Sieeowr 
will have paid a very high price for his victoricus counter-attack. that Coionel Roosevelt invented muck- 
new acquisition and will not be able to pur- Thus the defensive battle proceeds. The raking, but representative Sloan of 
sue his advantage. losses by attrition will be high for the Nebraska contended it started originally 

In the defensive one must gain time. The enemy, while the battle rages on until his with John Bunyan. 








HOSE desirous of the same exclusive- 
ness enjoyed in other things insist on 
French Organdie Stationery. 


Obtainable in papeterie, note paper and tablets 
with envelopes to match. 





Ask your stationer for tt. 

















De Auxe, Footwear, 
or Ladies and Gentlemen 


Sold by the Best Shoe Dealers in Canada 
ARTT shoes because of their fine 


quality are the most economical in 
theend. Then think of the satisfaction 
of having your feet groomed to perfection. 
Made of soft glove-like leathers, that keep 
their shape. 


No. 1600 LADIES The “SENATOR “for Men 


Combining the rare as illustrated, in black, 
charm of slender, graceful Vici Kid. A serviceable 
lines with solid comfort. 00t. 


If your nearest shoe store can't supply you witha 
“Hartt, write for name of one who can 


The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., Limited 


FREDERICTON, N.B 
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The Death of General Maude 


Striking Narrative by American Journal- 
ist Who was in Bagdad 





O asrarsers MAUDE, who conducted so 
successfully the Mesopotamian campaign 
that resulted in the fall of Bagdad, had a 
special interest for Canadians owing to his 
having served at Rideau Hall. The place that 
he has earned in the history of the war is 
assured for he showed wonderful! qualit 
leadership; many times he has been compared 
to Wellington and Kitchener. It has re- 
mained for an American writer to show how 
really great General Maude was Eleanor 





Franklin Egan was accorded the unusual 
privilege of going into Mesopotamia as : 
special representative of The Saturday Even- 
ing Post. She went as far north as the cap- 
tured city of Haroun-Al-Raschid and there 
saw General Maude. In the course of an 


article in 


A 





the Post, she gives a picture of 
Maude that projects him before the gaze of 
the world as a great leader and a striking 
personality. She says in part: 


After a little while a launch came out to 
get me and took me down river a couple of 
hundred yards to the landing at the river 
wall of General Maude’s house. He and his 
two aids, Captain Musgrave and Captair 
Forbes, were waiting on the little pontoor 
platform to receive me, and as he helped n 
ashore he said: 

“Well here you are! That’s good! Come 
along now and let’s have some lunch.” 

That was all. It was as though I 
been away for a few days and had just 
turned. But it was peculiarly characterist 
of the man. His thoughts ran in clear 
grooves and his besetting we ss Was punc- 
tuality. It was a quarter past one o’clock and 
his luncheon hour was ons He had waited 
for me an unprecedented fifteen minu 

The house was bristlingly historic. Gen 
eral Von der Goltz had died in it—of cholera, 
they say—and it was the residence of Khali! 
Pasha, commander of the Turkish forces, while 
Bagdad was Turkish headquarters. General 
Maude occupied the room in which Von der 
Goltz died, and was rather pleased with the 
idea of doing so. It was not a particularly 
comfortable house, and was about as elabor- 
ate in its furnishings as a camp in the desert. 
Like all other residences in Mesopotamia it 
was built round a wide paved court, and the 
living rooms opened on a second-floor bal- 
cony on the inside. Its floors were mud brick 
and its walls were painted a fearful saffron 
hue which seemed to have had some intention 
of being yellow. 

Few persons ever referred to “General 
Maude.” It was always “the army com- 
mander.” And the atmosphere of command 
with which he managed to envelop himself 
was extraordinary. The attitude of his per- 
sonal staff was like nothing I have ever en- 
countered. There were only three of them: 
Colonel Williams, his military secretary, and 
the two A.D.C.’s; and they were devoted to 
him with a devotion that was founded on un- 
questionable love, but which was rendered 
more or less ineffectual by a too profound res- 
pect. They were never able to unbend in his 
presence or to “rag” him, as members of a 
personal staff should have been able to do, 
into a proper regard for his own safety and 
physical welfare. That was not their fault; 
it was hisown. He did exactly as he pleased 
rather liked to boast that he did, as a matter 
of fact—and would have looked upon advice 
touching his individual habits as unwarranted 
interference. 

He worked literally all the time he was 
awake; and he got up every morning at five 
o’clock and put in two hours before breakfast 
looking over papers and dictating telegrams 
while he shaved and dressed. One of his aids 
told me this in a moment of confidence when 
we were discussing the possibility of getting 
him to give himself a little rest. In my 
privileged impudence and blissful ignorance 

















of his character I told him that I thought 
man in his position who did not 
health as a matter of primary con 
guilty of a kind of treason for which son 
form of punishment should be provided. H 
value to his country was im ibli 
akfasted at seven and was always 
. + y ) 


regar 


rn 











su 
headquarters by eight o'clock 


of remarking 















not punctual to the minute c 
to enjoy his confidence. He ma 
of his operations his person: 
delegated unshared responsib 
yet despite all this he found 
of and to attend to all manner of small and 
unimportant things to take an active 
interest in the life community and ir 
the affairs of everybody round him. If he ha 
known anything at all fine arts of 
indifference and of getting other people to do 
his work he would have been an unqualifiedly 
great man. 

General Maude was an impressive figure, 
handsome in a way, yet strangely not so. H: 
was six feet three inches tall and had a very 
soldierly bearing. His innate kindliness ex- 
pressed itself in a gleam of humor that was 
hardly ever absent from his eyes, and he was 
rather fascinating when het f 








about the 








alked because of a 

slow drawl in his speech and a vein of q 

fun that was peculiarly his own 

the beginning of the war he commanded 
r Fr 
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red, he thought for 
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leg temporarily paral; 
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y time that he was at 
























n ance was made a major-general, and 
when he recovered 3 wounds was sent 
to command the T Division at Gal- 
lipoli After t ation of Gallipoli h 
brought this division to Mesopotamia ar 
commanded t ir ali the attemy to re 
Genera d at Kut . 3 r 
h he was ) ed to cor 
man Corps succeeded Sir 
Percy I ‘ lof \ ) mian 
forces the g tv y-eighth of igus 
The uninterrupted success of his subsequent 


ju 
> “Maude, 





career won for him the enviable 
the ever-victorious.” 


He was specially promoted to be a lieutenant 


d 


Commander of the Bath 






neral for his services in Mesopotamia 





3 made a 





» a Companion of St. Michael and 
ind da D. S. O. for service n 
African War he French Govern- 
iT him a Commander of the Legion of 
Tonor. 
Two days later, Friday, General Maude was 
late for luncheon -a very rare occurren 





we were not to wait 


ew minutes, however, be 








him. It was only af 
fore he nd rather startled us all with 
the ann t that he was not te 





have any lunch 

“About once a month,” said he, “I find it 
does me good t 
of the day.” 

He stepped to make some characteristically 
humorous inquiries about what I was doing 
and how I was getting on; then he excused 
himself and went to his room. I never saw 
him again. 

When the city learned on Saturday morn- 
ing that the army commander was seriously 
ill an all-pervading hush descended upon it 
which nothing yet has served to lift. I passed 
out of the house of imminent danger—sent 
away by those who wished to save me from 
a period of quarantine—and went back aboard 
the old S-1, which ill lay at anchor in the 
river. As I walked through the gardens of 
General Headquarters on my way to the 
boat landing I met groups of officers who were 
discussing the sombre possibilities 
And the question they were asking was: 
if he dies who will ‘carry on’?” 

The solemnity of such a question can hard- 
ly be realized by anyone who is not familiar 
with the quality of the influence exercised by 


© go without food in the middl 














commander in a theatre of 


Maude had brought the Mese 


ymia Ex tionar Force out of chaos 
i } ed on to unqualified victory, and 
4 s a name to conjure with. No 
knew that better than the enemy He 





happy contidence 








ton ‘ ghout the whole 
j f I tions f the Persian Gulf to 
[ itpos the far-flung circle 
é é | ve m removed was K 
itting off the rrent in a vast system 
r ectric enterprise 
y most minds, and a thought 
! frequently expressed, has been “Could 
g ex he ick of the Germans!” 
But trangely enough, and fortunately 
ya n 8 I di sper Dit That afternoor 





per 





hey telegraphed for Lieut.-Gen. Sir Willian 
Marshall, cor} commander on the North 
eastern Front, and he came in And that 
afternoon General Maude roused himself to 
F o his military secretary: 

1 them I can’t come to the office to-day 
just—carry on!” 





evening of the second day he died. That 
id to-day we have buried 
iorning the boom of minute 








guns across the city from ons 
direct n another, and the sun ros 
ipon the British flag half-masted in the midst 


The only other flag that flies in Bagdad 


and our beautiful banner 
staff on the roof of our cor 
the army commander's hou 
on a level with its friend 
and I felt that the two stood 





suiate, 
jroope 
the | 











pro nel over the high destir 

I 1ity which he who lay beneath then 

! help to direct. Soon, w 
hor the honored dead, they 
¢t themselves i together, roug 
yut the world, ey would “carry on lofty 
r , clean in principle and resplendent 
vi juerable power That is tt 

a ) vn tnis war 158 De 





it “Fritz came acr 
respects.” There had been 
ing that Id 












r inst t recogtT he d srence, but 
K me nly a moment to realize that such a 

1 s sion of rt from every dire 

n at once yuuld never be intended as 











t r th lead I was 

non the S-1 i rushed « 

time » se n direc 
Headquarter nd fiying fa 
I ver our | f old t 
4 tr s nt wonder 
irop something that would 
he got across and we watched 


least to ring him about 


white smoke puffs from 





if this untimely visit 

i il significance. He might have 
come across to drop upon Bagdad a tribute 
in some form to the dead army commander 
That is what the British would have done had 
th been reversed. But no; Fritz would 
vable of that. And did the enemy 
hat the army commander was dead? 
ws had been flashed to the world out 
le, and there was very little reason to hops 
that they had not picked it up. 

On a short time ago they revealed the 
fact that they knew the British call signals 
Bagdad was talking to the Samarra Front, 
the Samarra operator having asked for the 











| news 
“No news,” said Bagdad 
“No news a th 
“Not yet. I'll call you as soon as it comes 


Whereupon a German on the Turkish Front 
cut in and called the Samarra operator with 
his own secret signal. 

“Do you mean to tell me you have no news 
to-day?” he asked 





‘Not yet,” Samarra replied 

“Well, listen!” said the German. 

And he proceeded to flash across a fine 
German version of the big drive against the 
Italian Front. It was the first information 
Mesopotamia had received about the great 





ADI 





talian disast.., and most of it was confirmed 
in later bona fide dispatches 

We were fairly certain that the enemy 
knew the army commander was dead, but we 























devoutly hoped they did not know what he 
had died of. If they did it would be natural 
for them to assume that Bagdad was in the 
grip of a terrific epidemic And ild any 
thing happen that would please and er Irage 
them more than ’ 

General Maude ried with specta r 
simplicity. A deer ipon ti 
and the street s body wa 
carried to the vmanked or 
either side to the dark 
robed multitude womer whe 
seemed not to move ) poke 
whispers. 

Outside the walls of Bagdad lie imitable 
reaches of blank desolation, and in the midst 
of this they have made a new cemetery for 
British I went with the American 
consul a tood with the representatives of 
all the divisions the army and al 
services of war beside the grave; and 
there we watched the slow approach o 
sad burden, draped in the folds of th 
Jack and carried aloft on the shoulders of 
men 

le way was lined with Indian troops stand 


Tt 
ing at ease, and in 
we could hear the »>dued commanc 


ite “Present 


llIness of the desert 


and the 
u 












quiet precise s arms!” rustling 
wave on wave, rank by rank, down the long 
unbroken columns 

Slowly, reverently they lowered the coffin 
to the trestle over the grave; then a low sweet 
monotone of prayer floating out over the 
bowed heads of a uniformed and war- 
accoutered throng “dust to dust”—the 
peace and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
for ever more—the last rifl ys-—-and 
finally the reverber many 





trumpets rolling out across the boundless gray 


waste heart-chilling melody of the Last 
Post 





Demand Stern War 


American Editor Offers Vigorous Defence 
of Bombing Reprisals. 


the strongest arguments in favor 
North 


can Review's War Weekly from the vigorous 


cc} E of 


reprisals appears in the Ameri- 


pen of Colonel George Harvey. It presents a 


new viewpoint for an American—the view- 


point of a man who believes in fighting the 


German with his own weapons unsparingly 


and unremittingly. 


It is interesting to note the strong tone of 


most 





American comment on war matters. Our 
taking the war very seriously and 

*—it is real hatred—that shows in so 
much that is written is more intense than we 
have ever manifested at any stage. American 
busi men are taking the war so seriously 
that it won’t be necessary to raise economic 
barriers against the Germans after hostilities 
cease. As an indication of the general bitter- 
ness a recent statement of Secretary Lansing’s 
is significant in which he declared that the 





1e8 











German was “worse than a tiger 
Colonel Harvey writes in part: 
Within the last few months German cities 


have been bombed by the Allies and Germany, 
like the cur she is, protests against this 
“brutality” and would try to have an agree- 
ment made to stop it. But what does an agree- 
ment made with Germany amount To 
other nations their plighted word is a solemn 








9 
t 
to? 


obligation rigidly to be observed, but with 
Germany it is merely an opportunity to seek 
an unfair advantage. We cannot treat with 
Germany because Germany not alone the 
Government of Germany but the whole Ger- 


man people is a nation of perverts, desti- 
tute of moral sense, without conscience, re- 
joicing in their depravity, fearful of nothing 
except force. 


We do not need corroboration of the hell 


that has been made of the German mind, but 
as there are still some people who shrink from 
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Postal Investment 
and Stock Exchange Service| 


How often have you wished that you had thought a little 
longer over that Investment be.ore making ii? But the — 
salesman was insistent and you gave your order, perhaps 
against your better judgment. 

In making your investments by mail you are not hurried 
into a decision, You have all the vital facts regarding the 
and in your own good time you de- 
cide what securities meet your investment requirements, 

Our “Monthly Review” will give you the facts on business, 
financ‘al and investment concitions. It will be sent you 
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the thought of 
Germany must be converted 
as well talk of the conversior 
by mercy as taming a mad 
take the |: : 
German iniquity. Moved by 
Archbishop of Cologne, the British Govern- 
ment, on religious and humane grounds, con- 
sented to suspend the bombing of cities on the 
Rhine frontier on Decoration Day, the feast 
of Corpus Christi as observed by Catholics 
througncut the world. And thus having gain- 
ed immunity for the Catholics of Germany, 
the German Government showed its gratitud« 
and humanity by t:ring its long range guns on 
Catholics of Paris, like their fellow re- 
ligionists of the Rhine cities engaged in their 
pious devotions. That is Germany, a r: 
maniac, to be subdued only by the straitjacket 


¢ 


reprisais, wh¢ st nsist 


mercy 
of Germany 
dog by soft 
example of 
the appeal of the 


ang 





is 





words! 












the 








on 

t that there is an outcry in Ger 
many, that various cities are trying to force 
the government to compel a truce, is all the 
proof needed that the people of Germany, who 
have been spared invasion and know little of 
the horrors of war as Germany practises them, 
now understand what war really means and 
are sick of it. Let them be sick of it; sick 
unto death of it, until in their desperation and 
terror they get rid of their brutal ruler and 
his government. There must be no weakness 
on the part of the Allies, no compunction, no 
fear of offending the majesty of divine ven- 
geance, no regret that innocent lives are taken 
There is no such thing as an innocent life i 
Germany; they are all guilty, every one o 
them, because they are Germans, and every 
German is branded. Reprisals, reprisals to 
the limit, reprisals by night and day; bombs 
showered on the cities of Germany; bombs 
dropped on the old and the young; on those 
asicep and awake; bombs dropped by the 
thousands until the heavens are black and 
the earth below rocks and shrieks in convul- 
sion. Then, and then only, will the Germans 
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with a 


Little Gem 
Ear Phone 








The Little Gem Ear Phone received the 
GOLD MEDAL, highest award for Ear 


the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in competition with the world. 
for booklet, “Cause Thine 
er call for demonstration. 


Phones at 
in 1915, 
Write to-day 
Ear to Hear,” 
THE GEM EAR PHONE CO., of Canada 


1406C Royal Bk. Bidg.. TORONTO, Ont 


New York Office, 47 West 34th Street 











understand the meaning of the war they have 
provoked and peace will again come to the 
world. 
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sist, that each new state that is recognized 
shall be recognized as an independent, liberal 
democratic republic and that recognition shall 
be conditional upon the adoption of such 


political institutions. 
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ibsolute control over Austria-Hungary and 
hat tl ybject | been tained, is succinct- 

\ tate by The Neu Republ c. It goes on to 
how that the Germans want to capture Paris 
n order to clinch the matter of Austria’s en- 

avement, reasoning it out as follows: 

By this pact Austria-Hungary binds her- 
self to the thorough military training of all 
males fit for military service. Regulations 
for the organization, instruction and em- 


ployment of the German and Austro-Hun- 
garian troops are to be drawn up according 
to a common principle. the 
shall rest with Germany. Armament is to be 
uniform; the troops of the two empires are 
to be brought into close contact and the officers 


initiative of which 


are to be interchanged. It is easily inferable 
that men called up for service will be trans- 
ferred, to a large extent, beyond their home 


boundaries, Jugo-Slav regiments to the Rhine 
Province, Pomeranians Bohemia, for ex- 
ample. All this implies a rather more definite 
control by Germany over the man-power of 
Austria-Hungary than the control exercised 
by Prussia over Bavaria and Wurttemberg on 
the eve of the Franco-Prussian war. There 
vas a question at that time whether Bavaria 
and Wurttemberg would carry out the terms 
of their military alliance with Prussia. But 
there can be no possiblity that Austria-Hun- 
gary, with her army organized as one with the 


to 








German, could, if she wished to do so, repudi- 
ate tn. terms of the Kaisers’ pact. 
Austria-Hun gary, then, is no longer a free 
and sovereign state. If Canada and South 
Africa and Aust ia may properly be denom- 
nated British possession Ss, in spite of their 


complete legislative, fiscal and military auton- 























omy i-Hungary may far more properly 
be 1ated a German possession. The 
pac Kaisers, to be sure, runs for a 
im d-- twenty-five years—and can 
theoretically b r d by either party at 
any time thereafter. B to revert once more 
o the analogy of the North German Confeder- 
ation, Bavaria and Wurttemberg were bound 
to Prussia only by terminable treaty arrange- 
ments, until after the victory over Fr in 
1870 

Austria-Hungary has become a German pos- 
session, in substar but not in form. This 1s 
much, but it is not enough to satisfy the 
German Kaiser To fill his ambition 
Wilhelm IT must achieve a formal extension of 
German power that may throw into insignifi- 
cance th tension of Prussian power achiev- 
ed by Wil m I And this involves the defi 

absorption of Austr Hungary. 

annexation of recalcitrant Slavic territories 
on the east would p! ly 1 sufficiently 
to German power to justify the world war in 
the eyes of the generations to come. But an 
empire extending from the Baltic and th« 
North Sea to the Adriatic and the lower Dan- 
ube, powerful enough to give laws to the 
whole of Europe: this would be an achieve- 
ment that would make all future German his 
torians look back to the present as the age 
of true greatness. And does not the Kaiser 
now dream that such an empire is within his 
grasp? 

He knows that he cannot proclaim it now 
He has learned his statecraft in the school of 


Bismarck, who did not dare to proclaim the 
empire even after the successful war against 
Austria, but waited patiently to crown his 
emperor at Versailles. If Wilhelm II could 
take Paris a tremendous wave of romantic 
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A Table Delicacy— 
A Kitchen Economy 
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wholesome, 


Brand Oleomargarine is a 

nutritious and econom- 
spread for bread. It is excel- 
lent, too, for cooking, for vegetables, 
soups and sauces. It makes light 
cakes and flaky pastry. 


“H.A.” Brand Oleomargarine is 
shipped to the grocer, in small 
quantities, soon after it is churned. 
That is why it is always fresh and 
uniform in flavor when it reaches 
you. 
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Spread your bread with “H./ 
Brand---do your cooking with it. 
Think what you can save. “H.A.” 
Brand Oleomargarine costs at least 
one-third less than Creamery Butter 
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Keeping Borden in 
London 


Continued from page 48 


in the chain—the Foreign Office—a link 
that properly should not appear in the 
chain at all. 

“As it is, however, the Government— 
that is the Cabinet, that is the Foreign 
Seeretary, that is a senior clerk—can de- 
cide for the whole Empire issues involving 
the prosperity or poverty, the life or 
death of each of us, and the honor or dis- 
grace, the unity or the discord of the 
Empire. And that, moreover, without any 
power of revision by, even without any 
reference to, the public opinion of Eng- 
land, still less that of the Empire. The 
Cabinet is supposed to be informed, but 
frequently is not, and rarely is called on 
for a decision. The House of Commons 
is not supposed to be informed, and rarely 
gets even opportunity for discussion. 
Foreign Secretaries mostly sit in the 
House of Lords, and, especially of late, 
have frankly and forcibly contended that 
foreign affairs are matters of exclusively 
executive concern. 

“The argument cannot be sustained 
either theoretically or practically, but it 
has hitherto been accepted. 

“We saw in the last article how this sys- 
tem has cut itself off from contact with 
foreign communities, and thus isolated 
itself abroad. We now see how it has cut 
itself off from contact with its own con- 
stituents and isolated itself at home. 

“But this is not all. 

“An organization, like any other organ- 
ism, if its root be cut, rots. A bureau- 
cracy that is not vitalized and fertilized 
by contact and co-operation with demo- 
cracy becomes stagnant and sterile. The 
authority in foreign affairs assumed 
by the Foreign Secretary is such as no one 
man could possibly adequately discharge. 
As a result, he has been becoming, more 
and more, only the president of a sort of 
private cabinet, much resembling the 
Cabinet itself in its origin and working. 

“In the critical years before the war, this 
cabinet, or clique, consisted of three men. 
One of these was the Principal Private 
Secretary, who, as such, had complete con- 
trol of the whole personnel of diplomacy; 
a Roman Catholic, of some astuteness, not 
unamiable, but with defects that should 
have disqualified him for so great a res- 
ponsibility. The other two looked after 
policy, one taking the outside part, the 
other the office work. The former was 
of French extraction, a dilettante, popu- 
lar with duchesses and foreign diplomats; 
the latter half-German, a very able and 
active official, but as prescribed as posi- 
tive in his views. 

“It was this triumvirate that conducted 
and, to a large extent, controlled our for- 
eign policy until broken up by war con- 
ditions. They represented certain sec- 
tional points of view and policies, and re- 
produced them in action with the heighten- 
ed color of their own prejudices, without 
any other check or balance than that pro- 
vided by a Foreign Secretary personally 
dependent on them. That in these condi- 
tions our foreign policy was nu worse or 
weaker than it was is due solely to the 
straightness and strength of Viscount 
Grey himself. It is sad to think of what 


might have been had he been supported by 
a sound system. 


“The system is unsound. And it has been 
officially recognized as unsound by more 
than one Royal Commission; but its in- 
side influence is such and the outside in- 
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terests 1t represents are so strong that it 
is still untouched. Its outside power is 
based on its combination with privilege, 
its inside power on patronage. Controlling 
as it does all access to the Foreign Secre- 
tary whether from outside or inside, it 
controls all appointments to a service that 
still carries with it a social status, and all 
promotions in that service to posts of 
social eminence and solid emoluments. 

“That these posts are the vrizes in a 
Government lottery in which diplomatists 
invest thirty years’ work on pay that 
scarcely covers their extra expenses makes 
the patronage all the more powerful. 

“Suppose you think of putting your son 
into diplomacy. 

“First you want a nomination from the 
Foreign Secretary, that is the Private 
Secretary; then the approval of a Board 
of Selection—again the Private Secre 
tary; then you must provide him with 
£400 a year and as much more as he may 
want (he will want at least three times 
that, unless he is severely simple and 
single in his ways of life) ; thereafter, in 
some twenty to thirty years, you will, if 
still alive, see him get a well-paid post 
from the Private Secretary; and, finally, 
you must be prepared to see him drift 
through life from the demi-monde and 
diplomatic circles of one foreign capital 
to those of another, a discontented dilet- 
tante, until at last life acquires for him a 
purpose and a pursuit in collecting M. V. 
O.8 and K. C. M. G.s—from the Private 
Secretary; until he retires on a pension 
unless he is deprived of it by the Private 
Secretary For, if he does not suit the 
system, owing to independence or even 
individuality of character, it will almost 
automatically and quite arbitrarily make 
it impossible for him to remain in the ser 
vice. 

“Small wonder if diplomatists sometimes 
put the reputed preferences or prejudices 
of the Private Secretary before their own 
principles. 

“We had once a Private Secretary whose 
criterion was neat boots—and for a time 
how beautiful upon the mountains were 
the feet even of the Messengers. There 
has been of late a succession of Roman 
Catholic Private Secretaries. An increas- 
ing proportion of officials of senior rank 
are now of that Church, and I haven't yet 
heard of any diplomatist becoming a 
Dissenter. 

“The deficiencies of diplomacy are due 
then to certain developments in the 
Foreign Office.” 


T= Asquith group seem to be cultivat 

ing the Canadian Associated Press 
and the special correspondents in London 
in an effort to regain respect in Canada. 
Note how constantly and favorably he is 
being played up by them in our news 
papers. To many of us it looks as if the 
Asquithites were at the back of the cam- 
paign to get the Overseas ministers out of 
England, and many Canadian editors, be- 
cause of their ignorance of Imperial con- 
ditions, are unwittingly their tools. The 
agitation is so general that it seems to be 
organized. 

Sir Robert Borden and his colleagues 
are undoubtedly a source of great ma- 
terial as well as moral strength to Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau; to our magnifi- 
cent fighting forces, to the splendid people 
who still live in the homes of our ancestors 
if they do not control the policies of the 
nation. 


In self-defence we need our min- 
isters there. There are still men in 
higher places in the Imperial service 
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who blacklist men for no other reason than 
that they are Australians or Canadians. 
In Washington they are still discussing 
the removal of Commodore Gaunt, ¢ . 3 
an Australian, remarkably capable, but 
without family or political pull in London 
He was to be replaced by the brother of a 
Cabinet Minister, the Earl of Derby 
So much opposition developed that the 
appointment was cancelled and Admiral! 
Grant instead. 
Gaunt had performed some of 
useful work in the war. In fact no man 
had done more to bring United States and 
Great Britain together. We were helpless 
until his arrival. He it was, who outwitted 
and fearlessly exposed Bernstorff in his 
work and propaganda. There are many 
who think he was called home by power 

ful intrigue just as General Sir James 
Grierson was got out of Berlin when he 
became too useful to the British. Equally 
outrageous treatment has been meted out 
to at ieast one Canadian in an important 
position—just because he was a colonial. 

It is important for us to know this. It is 
important for the Little Englanders and 
Wee Canadians to know that the Colonies 
are part of the Empire—that we in Can 
ada, at any rate, intend to continue and to 
take an increasingly influential part i 
Imperial affairs. We wont if Overseas 
statesmen do not make themselves felt in 
London. We won't if they come home to 
village politics. 

There is a tremendous amount of im 
portant work to be done at the present 
conferences in London, so great that the 
ministers have been unable to keep up 
with it intelligently. Common sense sug 
gests not only prolonging their stay but 
calling over to their aid a few of our big 
experts from civilian life. 

We in Canada have made fearful sacri- 
fices. Perhaps 750,000 of our veople wil 
be under arms, many killed or maimed be 
fore the war ends. We may have to give 
up what have become the necessities of life 
and slave to pay the current and future 
pensions, interests and other costs of a 
war largely brought upon the Empire by 
the criminal incompetency of the very Im 
perial statesmen seeking to weaken Lloyd 
George and already pressing their de 
mands for a place on the Peace Councils, 
the men who refused to prepare and when 
war came conducted its great events in di 
rect opposition to the naval and military 
experts, leading to the needless sacrifice 
of hundreds of thousands of our best 
young men, to Churchill and Chamberlain 
with their fatal failures—Gallipoli and 
Mesopotamia. 

Yet here in Canada there are revutable 
iudiced, 





was sent Commodore 


the most 


daily newspapers so jealous, so ~~ 
so narrow that they propose to 
withdraw Canadian support from Lloyd 
George—for that is what it means. They 
would leave the conduct of the war and 
the peace settlements to Imperial bound 
ers like Sir F. E. Smith, even after read 
ing his own story of his own career on this 
side and overlocking things he did not 
publish, but which they heard Ottawa, 
New York and Washington talking about 

Shall we call Borden home and leave 
Canadian prisoners in their abject misery; 
to be neglected by the flabby negotiators— 
Lord Newton and General Belfield—who 
failed so conspicuously in 1917. Have 
you noticed how much more gently Ger- 
mans are treating U.S. prisoners? They 
fear drastic reprisals from the Americans. 

What do our brave men and women at 
the front think of such a policy? Bringing 
3orden home, leaving Asquith, Smith, 
Churchill, Chamberlain and men like 
them on the job! It is an injustice to 
them and to their families. 


1 
visioned, 
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The AEOLIAN- 
VOCALION 


The Universal 
Phonograph 


You are cordially invited to hear HOEVER owns an Aeolian-Vocalion has access to all 
the Aeolian-Vocalion play your the phonograph records in all the standard catalogs and 

: are knows that his Vocalion will play any record of whatever 
favorite records—of any make—at make or type better than any other phonograph will play it. 
any agency of ours—and there are 


such agencies in almost every im- Whoever buys a phonograph capable of playing only one type 
of record deliberately shuts the door upon much of the most 
beautiful in music. 






portant Canadian town. You surely 
owe it to yourself to test the 
claims of the Vocalion before de- And the Vocalion owner enjoys the added privilege of being 
ciding on the phonograph you will 
buy. 


able to play the newest and greatest of all records—the Vocalion 
Record—the latest word in the phonographic reproduction of 
musical sound. 


NORDHEIMER PIANO & MUSIC CO., LIMITED 


CORNER OF ALBERT AND YONGE STREETS, TORONTO 
Canadian Distributors for the Aeolian-Vocalion, Canadian representatives for Steinway & 


Sons, New York, also for the Duo-Art Pianola Piano. Makers of the famous Nordheimer 
Pianos and Player Piano. 
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Are You Paying For The Other Fellow’s 
Advertising? 


“No! I don’t believe in advertising. I have 
conducted my business successfully for the past 
25 years. It is one of the oldest, and is regarded 
as one of the best in the trade, yet I have never 
spent a cent in advertising. And why should I? 
I have a first-class set of travelling men who bring 
me in their orders with the regularity of clock- 
work week after week and month after month. 
Why should I throw away money in advertising?” 

The ys iker was William Forsyth, head of 
Forsyth & Son, one of the oldest firms in the white 
goods trade, and he was addressing Walter 
Munro, advertising agent, who had just put before 
him a proposition involving a considerable adver- 
tising outlay which Munro claimed would more 
than double Forsyth’s business. 

Munro was an expert in his line, and it was said 
by some of his friends that he had been instru- 
mental, through his advertising campaigns, in de- 
veloping some of the biggest manufacturing con- 
cerns in his part of the country. 

“Well, Mr. Forsyth,” he replied, “you are, of 
course, entitled to your own opinions, although 
they do not coincide with mine. But if you are 
content to go on working all your life, paying for 
the other fellow’s advertising, I am afraid nothing 
I can say will convince you that you have not 
looked at the matter in the proper light.” 

“I pay for the other fellow’s advertising!” 
countered Forsyth. ‘How do you make that out?” 

“If you can spare time,”’ said Munro, “I should 
like to tell you a story, which will exactly illus- 
trate what I say, of something which happened in 
the Old Country when I was there before the war: 


“In a small town in Yorkshire there were three small 
manufacturing firms engaged in the cutlery trade. They 
had all been established about the same length of time, and 
had been uniformly successful, each having worked up a 
good, steady business. I had a proposition to place before 
them with a view to increasing the sale of an excellent 
clasp knife which they all manufactured and which was in 
general use among farmers and country people generally 
and retailed at 75c. 

“Two of the firms would not listen to my proposition 
The third, owned by two brothers, named Hayward, were 
more go-ahead and determined to try my scheme. 

“IT will not take up your time by relating details, but 
will say briefly that at the end of a year their business in 
the one particular line (the clasp knife) had increased to 
such an extent that they felt justified in enlarging their 
premises, putting in fresh machinery and increasing their 
staff. After six months under the new conditions they in 
vestigated matters and found that with their larger pur- 
chases of raw material, with their increased output and 
with their new and up-to-date machinery they could manu- 
facture the knife for 8¢ less than formerly. The price of 
75c being a convenient round figure to retail at they thought 
it advisable not to reduce the price except to allow the 
retailer an extra 2c profit, but they decided to spen d the 
equivalent of 2c on putting in a better quality ste¢ 
other 2c they found would just cover their advertis ing out 
lay, leaving them with 2c extra profit to themselves, part 
of which would cover interest on new capital. 

“The other two firms still continued to do a normal 
business under the old conditions, but they had to cut their 
price 2c to meet Hayward Bros.’ new figure. 

“Now my point is this: Out of whose pocket did the cost 
of the advertising come?” 

“Certainly not out of Hayward Bros.’, for they were 
making 2c extra profit on each knife they turned out, to say 
nothing of their immensely increased turnover. It did not 
come out of the purchaser’s pocket for he got a better knife 
for the same money. Neither did the retailer pay it, for 
he made 2c more on every knife he sold. 

“Out of whose pocket then could it come but that of the 


other two firms, who were content to run their business ir 
the same old way as they had always done They had 
been obliged to cut their price 2c to meet the competition 
of Hayward Bros., which meant to them that much reduc 
tion in their profits, and in the increase in trade which 
had fallen to Haywards’ lot they had not shared. I do not 
attach much importance to the 2c cut in price which was 
merely incidental but here was a competitive firm wit 
whom they had been working side by side on equal terms 
for years, participating with them in the normal increase 
in trade from year to year--here was this firm running 
away from them and enjoying an immense increase in trade 
and consequently in profits, in which, under normal cond 
tions, they would al] have shared. And this result was due 
solely to Advertising 


“Now, Mr. Forsyth, I contend that you are in 
somewhat the same position as those other two 
firms. Is it not a fact that, although you have 
been established 25 years, your two chief competi- 
tors have only been running seven and ten years, 
and yet they are doing a business which is not less 
than yours? And to what can you attribute this 
except to the fact of their advertising? Has your 
business increased in the last ten years? Has it 
increased as theirs has increased, or in proportion 
to the increase of population?” 

“No, I cannot say that it has,’’ admitted Forsyth. 

“Then, again, looking at it from another light,’ 
went on Munro. ‘You do business, of course, with 
Jack Hall, the dry goods man at the corner of 
Main and High Streets?” 

“Ah! yes, I helped Jack start ten years ago and he 
has always been a good steady customer of mine right 
through.” 

“I don’t doubt that, Mr. Forsyth,” said Munro, “but does 
he buy from you ten times the amount of goods he did 
five years ago?” 

“Why, no,” replied Forsyth, “but he probably takes nearly 
double what he did then.” 

“And yet,” said Munro, “he has undoubtedly increased 
his business to more than ten times what it was five years 
ago, in which case if you had the same proportion of his 
orders you would be getting ten times the business from 
him you were then. But the advertising of your competitors 
practically compels him to take their goods to the neglect 
of yours. I have no doubt vou can find on your books many 
similar cases to Jack Hall’s in which you are not getting 
the same proportion of business you were five years ago 
You have allowed your competitors by their advertising to 
obtain an undue share of your business. and for that reason 
I maintain you are helpiny to pay for their advertisements.” 

Forsyth got up and began pacing the room. He was 
evidently somewhat agitated as he said, “Well, Mr. Munro, 
1 must admit I have never looked at things quite in this 
light before, and if you will allow me to take those figures 
you were showing me just now I will look them over this 
evening and you might give me another call in the morning.” 


Now, Mr. Non-Advertiser, after reading the 

above, are you still quite sure that by your neglect- 
ing to advertise your goods you are not helping 
to pay the advertising expenses of your competi- 
tors? 
If this story has interested you, and if you would like to 
take up this whole question of advertising directly with us 
in relation to your peculiar problem, put yourself into com- 
munication with us. We’re out to heln Canadian business 
Many of the largest concerns in Canada placed their first 
advertisement with us—some of them over 31 years ago— 
and are still with us. 
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Must We Freeze This 
Winter F 
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debacle, the master fuel-policy shall be 
evolved, good will have come out of evil 


First and foremost there must be a 
better use of coal. The consumption of 
raw coal, writes the editor of the Coal 


ige, is the most barbaric practice of our 
industrial life. A ton of gas coal 
yield 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 1,350 pounds 
of coke, 10 gallons of tar, from which may 
be recovered oil, acids, and dyes, and 
ammonia. Peat, briquette, lignite, na- 
tural gas and oil will have local bearing 
in alleviating distress, reducing the con 
sumption of coal by great quantities. 


tye most of all, water-power will take 
a much greater share in power prob- 
especially in the “acute” area. 
After the sorry results of boosting our 
oal resources, it may seem like inviting 
trouble to say that we have in Canada 
enormous water-power resources; but 
this must be said, that not more than ten 


ems, 


per cent. of Canada’s available’ water 
powers have been developed, and that 
within economic transmission range of 


practically every important city from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, except those in 
the central western prairies, there are 
clustered power sites which will meet the 
probable demands for hydro power for 
generations. The production of coal may 
be speeded up; research and experimental 
work, and the more honest exnloitation of 
coal substitutes may result in relief from 
implicit dependence upon coal; but hy- 
dro-power will alone substitute an inex- 
haustible source of power for an exhaus- 
tible one. 

The Devil, says the old rhyme, was sick 

and a monk would be; but when he 
recovered, the devil a monk was he. In 
other words, this is the good old summer 
time. But it may be suggested that the 
whole coal problem, mining, transporta- 
tion, wholesale and retail distribution, is 
a circle revolving on the axis of individual 
orders. The deeper you probe into the 
coal shortage, present and future, the 
more its complexities are revealed; but the 
sum and substance of immediate relief 
from a coal famine within the next three 
or four months, a conclusion that it is 
criminal folly to ignore, is—Buy your coal 


now! 


r Y ’ ‘ 
Che Shark’s Cage 
Continued from page 18 
Himmel! what is the matter, you Spanish 
trickster?” he demanded fiercely. 

FE! Pajarillo spread out his horny hands 
and shrugged his big shoulders. “Senor 
Teniente, there has been an unfortunate 
accident. The supports of the bridge 
across the gap have given way, and the 
bridge has gone to the bottom of the gap. 
By the mercy of God, all your men are 
safely across, and I myself contrived to 
save my skin. But without planks it is 
mpossible to get back, and the Senor 
Capitan that you will at once 
bring or send a party with planks and 
gear to repair the bridge.” 

“Why not bring them down from the 
hut?” 

“Impossible, Senor Teniente. It is as 
much as a man’s neck is worth to bring 
heavy articles down the steep at the top 
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A busy day and on your feet most 
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break in—all these mean tired feet. 
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few drops of 


Absorbine,J5 
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Or, if you are very tired and your 
feet burn, ache or swell, soak them in 
a solution of Absorbine, Jr. and 
water.” Relief will be prompt and 
lasting. 

You will like the “feel” of this clean, 
fragrant and antiseptic liniment. It pene- 
trates quickly, leaves no greasy 





residue and is intensely re- 
freshing Only a few drops 
needed to do the work, as 
Absorbine, Jr., is highly con- 
centrated 

Keep a bottle handy at home, at 
the office, or in your grip when 


traveling 
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of the path. If you have been up the path, 
senor, you will recognize the truth of 
what I say.” 

It seemed that the junior officer had 
never himself been up the path, but he 
called a petty officer who had, and this 
man confirmed the Catalan’s statement 
The two Germans thereupon consulted to 
gether. 


Ww they were still talking, a warn 
ing cry came from above where the 
German flag drooped in the morning still 
ness, and there swung slowly down to 
them a big crate, lowered from the wind 
lass at the cliff-top. The officer watched 
till it touched the beach. It was full of 
provisions, cans of heavy oil for the Diese 
engines, and large bunches of bananas—a 
welcome sight to men fresh from the con 
finement of a submarine cruise 

Not a muscle moved in the Little Bird’s 
face, but he thought to himself that the 
Senor Bruce was no fool to drop that 
tempting bait just at the very moment 
when its appearance might turn the scale 
against the German officer’s doubts. 

It came, indeed, in the very nick of time, 
and the young German’s face clearly 
showed the relief which he l He 
ordered haif-a-dozen men to remain and 
load ship. The rest were to accompany 
him with gear to repair the broken bridge. 

sring revolvers, every man,” said he, 
as a final caution, in his own tongue. 
“One never knows what to expect from 
these cursed Spaniards.” He dropped 
nto Spanish again for the Little Bird’s 
benefit. “As for you,” he said, “you will 
lead the party, and I warn you that should 
any accident happen, it will be you who 
will suffer.” 

“With care, Senor Teniente, there 
should be no accident,” answered El 


Pajarillo with grave sarcasm 





Two wide and solid planks were brought 
from the body of the vessel, and with 
half-a-dozen men carrying each, and the 
officer and E] Pajarillo leading, the second 
party of Germans slowly mounted the 
path 





|‘ was ticklish work for the carriers on 
the narrow track. Twice they stopped 
for a breather before they reached the 
spot where the ambush party waited. The 
Little Bird, walking in front with the 
knowledge that the officer’s revolver was 
mmediately behind him, could not rid 
} self of a certain uneasiness as to what 
would happen when the bugle sounded 
The strain of waiting for that bugle told 
severely on his nerves, and when the 
third halt on a 
verv narrow strip of path almost im 
mediately opposite the ambush, he felt he 
had done all that could reasonablv be ex 
pected of a man with a pistol at the smal! 
of his back. Profiting by the momentary 
diversion of the officer’s ittention, he 
turned about with lighting swiftness, and 
na moment his powerful arms were fast 
about the astonished Hun, whose own 
arms were pinned close to his sides as the 
Little Bird placed him so as to act as a 
shield between himself and the rest of the 
party. 

“Hands up, all of you!” shouted EF! 
Pajarillo in a terrible voice. 

Almost at the sgme instant the bugle 
rang out from below, followed by the 
sound of a British cheer. 

The Germans on the path had no time 
to recover from their astonishment at the 
sudden turn of affairs before the shrubs 
parted on the rocky slope, and the am 
bushed sailors in peasant garb showed 
themselves with rifles levelled. 

“Hinde hoch!” cried a petty officer 








officer gave the order for 









seeming Spaniards. The pro- 
was open to criticism, but the 
effect was instantaneous. The Huns, 
trapped on the pathway, with one accord 
dropped their planks, which crashed down 
the precipitous side of the cliff, and stood 
in a row like men petrified, each with his 
hands stretched high above his head. The 
British petty officer detailed a couple of 
his men to disarm them, beginnine with 
the sub-lieutenant, whose revolver they 
transferred to the Little Bird. Then the 
whole lot were forthwith marched back 
down the path to the beach. 


among the 
nunciation 


WY VERYTHING there had gone “accord 
4 ing to plan.” The lieutenant-com 
mander, with a beaming face, pointed to 
half-a-dozen disconsolate Huns grouped 
under the care of a couple of sentries on 
the deck of his own submarine, which was 
now lying alongside the U-boat. While 
the new prisoners were being sent to join 
them, the consignment of useful article 
which had ended from the cliff-top 
suddenly cana to rise again into the air 





The lieutenant-commander watched its 
ascent with interested gaze. “What's that 
Scotsman up to now?” he muttered. Then 
he forgot the incident in his preoccupa 


tion with his prisoners and their captured 

But presently the Little Bird 
touched him respectfully on the shoul: 
and pointed skywards 

The lieutenant-commander looked up 
again, stared hard, and burst out laugh- 
ing. “Well, if that doesn’t beat cock-fight 
ing!” he said. “Lads, here comes a con- 
signment of real German car 
riage paid. Stand by to unpack! 

The crate descended to the beach. It 
contained, in the place of s tores, a parcel 
of four German sailors secure] y lashed to- 
gether with their hands oh fast to 
their sides. The British seamen unloaded 
them with many a joke, and the crate im- 
mediately reascended. Four times this 
method of delivery was utilized, and with 
the last consignment came Donald Bruce 
himself, grinning broadly as he bestrode 
the frame and held on to the chain. 

He sprang down and shook hands with 
the lieutenant-commander and the Little 
Bird. “I was just a wee bit anxious about 
addi ng my weight,” he explained. “But 
it’s a good chain, lieutenant, and I wanted 
to get down quick and see the haul. The 
rest of the boys will come down by road 
you send up and mend the 
hev will send you down the 
We might as well have them. 
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Man, I for 
wor-r 
“It puts the lid on,” said the lieutenant 
commander. “We've got the men, we-ve 
got the ship, and we’ve got the boodle too.” 

“What will you do with them?” asked 


wouldn’t have missed this 


lie tt’? 
ids. 


the Scot. 

The lieutenant-commander assumed a 
severe expression. “Mr. Bruce,” he said, 
“vou are endeavoring to elicit informa 


tion on Service matters which might be of 





use to the King’s enemies. If we were 
within British jurisdiction, you would 
render yourself y le to proceedings 
under the Defence of the Realm Act. As 
t is, let me ask you what you and your 
piratical friend here intend to do next 
You will recognize that it is not possible 
for me to put to sea with civilians aboard.” 

“Sir,” said Bruce gravely, “I consider 
it my duty to inform the British consul at 
Santa Cruz of the suspected existence of 
a resort of German submarines at this 


point of the coast, in order that he may 


lodge a proper protest with the Spanish 
authorities, who will no doubt act upon 
his information.” 

“A very right proceeding,” said the 


lieutenant-commander. “Will you deem it 
necessary to inform the consul of our little 





affair of this morning?” 
Shes Scot slowly shook his head. “I 
should regard that as conveying in- 


formation of naval movements, which, as 
you doubtless know, lieutenant, we civil- 
ians are strictly forbidden to do.” 


“Old man,” said the lieutenant-com- 
mander, “the soundness of your judgment 
equals the fertility of your resource. 
You are, if I may say so, /t. And your 
friend here with the unpronounceable 
1ame is also /t. I shall not forget the 


name of your enterprising firm, and when 
this scrapping is over I hope you and I 
] isure for conver- 


will meet with greater le 
sation.” 
The two men clasped hands again. 


“With your permission,” said Bruce, “the 
Little Bird and I will go up again by the 
lift. It will save us the climb, and get us 
the quicker to Santa Cruz.” 

So as the windlass wound up the crate 
again, the Scot and the Catalan ascended 
in it together. 

“It was not so bad, 
Pajarillo modestly as they 
top. 

“Pajarillo 

Bruce. 


Bruce?” said 
out on 


Senor 
stepped 
said 


mio, it was superb!” 


Magic Makers 


Continued from page 46 


in the hollow of your hand to work your 
will, and you couldn’t tempt him out after 


sundown for a fortune.” 

“I’ve been at some trouble,” said 
Rintoul thoughtfully, “to put fear into 
the tribe and I think I’ve done it. Did 
Nanook actually tell you I was dead?” 


“No, not in so many words.” 

“He knew I wasn’t, and he wasn’t the 
only one of the tribe who did know. And 
now,” he got up and stretched his stiff 
limbs, “if you’re good for another ten 
miles, we'll tackle it.” 

It was just before the grey of dawn that 
immediately in front of the straining team 
came the short and angry snarl of a wolf. 
So close was it, so menacing, that on the 


instant the dogs, weary though they were, 
into a frenzy. 
figure 


flew 
gaunt 


A moment later the 


of Blackmouth drifted 


through the storm and their excitement 
became indescribable. Jock and Salty 
Bill darted back to restore order but 
Rintoul, with an oath, plunged straight 
ahead. Presently he came back his face 
wrinkled with anxiety. 

“What I was afraid 
Listen to that.” 


of has happened. 


ote far away came the sound of 
furious conflict... They could hear a 
tumult of deep coughing growls that 
mingled with the short gasping cries of 
brutes locked in deadly combat. It seemed 
that hell had broken loose on the island 
and that the spirits of the lost were vent- 
ing their desperation in an ultimate 
inferno of battle. So unearthly was the 
tumult, so terrible in its invisible ferocity, 
that Jock turned a blank face to Rintoul, 
while his lips vainly endeavored to find 
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speech. “What’s that?” he whispered 
after a moment. 

“TYhey’ve broken out,’ said Rintoul 
gravely, “at least that’s what I’m afraid 
and if I’m right we’ll hear shortly from 
Blackmouth. It just means that now 
they’re out to kill anything they can find, 
man or beast, and if Nanook is on your 
trail, as I think he is, he’ll have to reckon 
with them too. In fact, MacTier,” here 
Rintoul’s eye flashed savagely, “it’s war 
now, war between us and every living 
thing in this forgotten land.” 

Even while he spoke there reappeared 
through the blizzard the shape of Black- 
mouth. His side was torn and bleeding, 
his jaws red and dripping. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IVE minutes later the dogs, liberated 
from the sledge by a few swift 
strokes, had fled yelping northward. So 
great was their terror that not even the 
long lash of the stinging whip could drive 
them onward and, Jock, grasping the fact 
that fear had made them worse than use- 
less, cut them free one by one. 

“Now,” he said grimly, twisting the 
long traces into a knotted rope, “I'll pu 
the sledge while you and Bill attend to the 
rest. No, no, I'll take it myself, for I’m 
thinking you'll have your hands full.” 

Thus progressed the expedition, robbed 
of transport even in the hour of delivery, 
faced with new and appalling danger even 
when freedom seemed just over the hori- 
zon. Hour after hour the great figure 
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bent to its toil, and ever as it moved stead- 
ily on there drifted before it the gaunt 


shape of Biackmouth, who, stopping 
periodically in his fleet and questing 


course, thrust his long muzzle into the 
wind and inquired sagely of the elements 
whether his brethren were nigh. Tire- 
lessly, too, swung the broad shoes, till, 
with painful slowness the misty land 
took on form and outline in the gradually 
broadening light of day. 


Uplifting 
Continued 


months before and had shifted his sparkl- 
ing pen in the direction of his new con- 
victions. The latest news is that the 
Liberal Monthly goes out of existence and 
that its place will be taken by a new week 
ly, The Statesman, edited by Lindsay 
Crawford, late of the Toronto Globe. At 
all events the Die Hards in both the old 
parties are no longer in receipt of their 
raw meat rations from their favorite 
press bureaus, the policy of Union Govern- 
ment being to dulcify public opinion and 
permit nothing to enter that maketh a 
lie. 
Of course, something had to take the 
place of the slaughtered press bureaus 
and the first attempt was the happy little 
conferences referred to at the start of this 
discourse. 

The latest uplift scheme is the Depart 
ment of Public Information whose as 
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Once more a hasty shelter was erected, 


and Salty Bill, yielding to a dreadful de 


sire to sleep, dropped off while the others, 
seasoned by many such arduous nights, 


were unconscious of any languor. It was 
at a moment when silence more profound 
than usual seemed to have settled over 
this grim wilderness that MacTier put a 
question that had been in his mind for 
months. 

(To be continued) 
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signed duty is to sustain the spirits of th: 
people. At first it tried to sustain the 
spirits of the people by handing out pre 
pared reports of the Government conve 
sations with the labor delegates and the 
woman's suffrage crowd, but the Ottawa 
correspondents preferred to dig up the 
own news on these subjects so that fox 
didn’t run. 


s in charge of Mr. E. M. Nichols, a news 
paper man, but it is in Dutch with the 
Ottawa correspondents who naturally sus 
pect these attempts to “standardize” the 
news and put them out of their jobs. The 
Department of Public Information issues 
a weekly bulletin which helps to win the 
war with items like this: 

“Mr. John Smith, of Sebringville, O 
was a Visitor at Auckland, New Zealan 
last month. Mr. Smith is optimistic ab« 
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the war. He says he will return to Can 
ada as soon as it is over.” 
The Department also sends out helpful 
tracts from time to time showing how 
Napoleon won the battle of Austerlitz and 
how Leonidas kept the pass at Thermo 
pylae. As a pass keeper, however, 
Leonidas is not to be compared with the 
humblest member of Parliament who has 
been known to keep passes on all the 
Canadian railways for five years at a 
tretch. The department has added to its 
other activities a lantern lecture bureau 
headed by Mr. Frank Yeigh who has inter 
nitted his annual Five Thousand Facts 
About Canada to collate Five Thousand 
Reasons Why Union Government Is Going 
to Win This War Without Turning 
Hair. Professor Wrong has also been er 
ged to give the right slant to people's 
oughts, likewise a numerous corps of 
short-story tellers whose duty is to give 
ve minute talks in factories and theatres 
any other place they can break into 
Five minute guns at sea—some people cal] 
them—meaning that they leave everybody 
as much at sea as they are themselves 
These vagr sunbeams back fire as ofter 
The other night one of then 
I into a moving picture show and up 
ted us for five minutes. He had: 








as not. 


seeped 
t 











ft great 
effect on our spirits. He not only killed 
the Hun, but he killed the show and after 


he was through the audience was quit 
prepared to kill him 


The Spanish- 
American Prisoner 


Continued from page sv 


in an inside pocket, while the residue re 
sed in his tightly-gripped wicker suit 


After stepping into the roar of Forty 
econd Street, which impelled several im 
pressionistic thrills, he found himself 
beside a uniformed policeman, who dir 
ected him to his goal. This proved to be 
1 smal: hotel near Times Square Its 


runce, tne nvestigator observed 





: 
with favor, was eminently respectable 


On inguiring if Mr. Aleashes was dom 

cited therein, ie desk-clerk affirmed the 

fact. “Well, I I’m Mr. Duckworth,” 
announced the new ariival; “he’s expect 

r me, aint he?” 

“I believe he is,” was the reply. “He 
left word would you kindly wait for him 
n the upstairs sitting-room; he has a 

| room on the second floor, but he hasn't 
been very well the last few days. I'll in 
form him you're waiting.” 

“Say,” ventured Jed, feeling affairs 
were shaping his way, “is anybody—.is his 
daughter with him?” 

The clerk raised his eyebrows. “You 
mean the young lady who comes to see 
him?... The front sitting-room up 
stairs is at the front as you turn from the 
elevator.” 

\ bellboy made a tentative grab at the 
wicker suitcase, but the cautious man of 
affairs jerked it out of reach. At last. 
seated in the sitting-room with the case 
between his legs, he found time to mop his 
heated brow. 

“Well, I’m here,” he murmured; “and 
he’s here; an’ she’s here too. Anvway 
no crooks got this away from me.” He 
blandly patted the wicker suitcase. It 
was trying to break open again, he 
noticed. The strap that covered one 
broken catch was always coming loose. He 
must see about fixing it when he got back 

The door opened gently and a woman 
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entered the room Duckworth sat rigid, 
lf-conscious, tense. But it was only 
white-aproned maid, who, crossing 
the room, emptied a vase of wilted violets. 
\s she dusted the table-top, she glanced 
at the assistant fire chief out of the corner 
if her eye. And to his judgment the neat 
black figure appeared appealing 

Assuming a jaunty air therefore, he 

marked, “Fine weather we're hav 

nt it?” 

lhe maid held the drooping flowers in 

e hand. 

“Yes, sir.”” she replied. “Shall I put 

e bag in your room?” 

“No,” he replied sharply, “I'll attend to 

myself.” But he breathed in relief as 
the door closed on the maid’s heels 
“That’s the way with ’em,” he told him- 
self; “allus trying to get something away 
from you—but they can’t fool me!” 

His eyes roved over the walls’ array of 
colorful chromos. The hum and whir of 
the city’s traffic filtered through the 
closed windows. 


noe 


( pNCe more the door opened and again 

Jed stiffened rigidly. Then he grew 
red, half rose from his chair, and hastil 
fingered his light mauve necktie. Con- 
fusion seemed to dominate him. To his 
own jumbled mind, the new comer was 
the most fascinating young creature he 
had ever seen. 

“You are the Senor Duckworth?” she 

iid in a soft girlish voice, with just a 
slight foreign accent. “Yes! You come 
) save my dear father. He is expecting 
you.” 

The assistant fire chief made a sound in 
his throat which implied affirmatior 

“Yes; he is expecting you,” continued 
the soft-voiced girl. “Poor father! He is 
nuch worried about his fortune that he 
cannot get. You see he has told me some 
of his affairs. When he hears you are 
here how happy he will be, how ins»yired!”’ 

She smiled. Duckworth managed to 
stammer: “Sure! yes. Oh! sure.” 

“He is confined to his room now,” she 
went on. “He is not well. My poor 
father!” Her voice became tremulous. 
“I will go now and acquaint him that you 
are here, ready to help him! . Is it 
that vou have the money there?” 

She pointed at the suitcase at the 
traveler’s feet. Jed gulped a throaty 
assent. 

“How pleased my father will be,” pro 
ceeded the vision, “to learn the hoped for 
assistance has arrived! He can at once 
draw his money from the bank. Senor, 
a room is engaged for you here but you 
must speak to my father first. I shall 
ust take your suit case there.” 

Over the fireman’s face raced the sug- 
gestion of a twinge of suspicion “Oh, 
I'd rather look after it myself,” he 
stuttered. 

“Oh, Senor, you do not doubt me?” the 
girl’s voice was tremulously tearful. “I 
thought only of my father! How it would 

ghten his load to see you at once. Then 
we could have a pleasant talk together.” 
She smiled again. 

After this there was no more demur 
yn Mr. Duckworth’s part; he would have 
handed over the bills in his pocket had 
he thought of them. He noticed her firm 
little wrist and neat little foot as she 
picked up the suitcase 


Wass the vision had vanished he 
stared vaguely at the hive in the 
street. A thin drizzle had begun to fall, 
and already the throngs lacked their usual 
density. But they were dense in compari- 
son to Valeboro at the same hour. About 
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now the boys at home would be gathering 
to watch the sorting of that noon’s mail 
He could see the twinkling glasses of the 
officious Mr. Hank Smith. He could 
see the grass-bordered reaches of Maple 
Avenue; the wide friendly porches; and 
a girl—Oh, pshaw! He must put it out 
of his mind. She was only a country girl, 
after all. 

At length drawing out his watch he 
saw he had waited nearly ten minutes. 
After pacing the floor for ten more, he 
decided to look into the hall. But the door 
was locked. That final click; he had 
thought it only the natural way of city- 
made catches. Though why had she- ? 

Suddenly the realization of impending 
disaster swept over him like a wave of 
liquid ozone. Icy fingers of dread clutched 
at his heart. What was on the other side 

-? He must find out———. 

With the agility of his trade he boosted 
himself through the open fanlight, and 
shot his body into the empty hall. At the 
right he glimpsed a short passage, seem- 
ingly running to an open window; on his 
left the hall jogged towards the elevator. 
Its door shut harshly. He could hear it 
descending. What did it carry? 

As he dropped to the floor a short 
stocky man turned the corner from the 
elevator. The newcomer, however, did not 
seem greatly surprised at this trap-door 
appearance. Instead, with an air of 
wearied patience, he drew an automatic. 

“Here you, Ducky!” he remarked, 
pointing the short blue barrel in the 
visitor’s direction. “This is no place for 
an assistant fire chief. Get back in that 
room while the getting’s good. D’y’hear!” 

“I—I came out to find——” began the 
Valeborian. “Did you see a young lady? 
; Be careful with that pistol! I 
can’t go back. The door’s locked.” 

“Well, unlock it then,” was the calm 
command. “The key’s in the door. Come 
out in half an hour and make any kind of 
a fuss you like.” 

But the victim was now fully aroused. 


“I’m going to get my suitcase,” he de- 
clared. “Who are you anyway? Out of 
my read!” 

“No use starting anything now,” 


cautioned the other. “I don’t know you, 
and you've got nothing on me; I passed 
out my papers a minute ago. I never saw 
you before, and I'd hate to commit 
murder. So. ... I'll tell you when it’s 
train-time.” 

Much as he disliked the threatening 
automatic, Mr. Duckworth had no inten- 
tion of retreating. He must get down- 
stairs. His senses recognized the opening 
to his right. Here might be a way down! 
Accordingly he wheeled along the short 
passageway, only to bring up at a partly- 
opened window. 

The hall was a cul de sac. There was 
no staircase—nothing. The window 
overlooked a side-street, by the curb of 
which a taxi-cab waited. Down there was 
the place for him. But how to get there? 
Just above his head a coil of firehose 
caught his shifting eye. 

Here was a chance, an opportunity that 
he understood. With one hand he jerked 
the window fully open; with the other 
unrolled the coiled hose, and paid its 
snake-like length over the sill. Its nozzle 
struck the pavement with a timid clack. 
Then, having seen that the rubber life-line 
was firmly attached to the wall, he backed 
gingerly out. As the man with the auto- 
matic made a wild reach for his scalp- 
locks, Jed slid swiftly yet cautiously to 
the ground. 

The taxi driver, seemingly slightly sur- 
prised at the fireman’s sudden advent, 
glanced anxiously to the hotel side en- 
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trance Duckworth followed his eyes. 
Then he gasped. Through the opened door 
the Senora Alcashes stepped with 
debonair ease. In her neat gloved hand 
she carried his own wicker suitcase. 


For ten seconds Jed stared, then advanc- | 


ing heavily, laid rude possessive hands on 
the treasure trove. 

“This here,” he stammered. 
your bag.” 


“This aint 


The girl turned on him fiercely. “I don’t 
know what you mean,” she 


handle angrily. “Le’go my bag!” 

“It’s mine,” gulped the rightful owner 
“You’ve made a mistake. I'll take it.” 

, “You're crazy,” was her shrill retort 
“And a sight too fresh! Trying to mash 
me, were you? Just wait till I call a cop.” 

With a significant gleam her eyes swept 
up the street 3ut at sight of an ap- 
proaching figure, a heavy man in rough 
tweed, the girl’s jaw literally dropped; 
she grew white. Her grip on the handle 
relaxed. She hesitated a moment; then 
stepped quickly into the taxi, which almost 
immediately disappeared. 

“Who’s your lady friend?” inquired 
the new comer in a mild voice. “Did the 
young lady leave this tasty handbag with 
you,” he went on; “or did you take it by 
force?” 

But Jed could only continue to stare. 
He glanced down at what he held. It was 
bulging open again 

“As it’s raining,”—the amused stranger 
seemed to gasp the situation—“how about 
coming inside the hotel for repairs?” 


FEW minutes later the man from 
4 Valeboro found himself seated in a 
small room, behind the hotel office. He 
dimly heard the stranger say something 
to the desk-clerk; he heard that worthy 
custodian reply in an unusually meek 
tone. Then - 
“Ycu probably wonder who I am?” said 
the stranger, after carefully closing the 
door. “Well, I'll tell you: I’m a detec- 
tive from police headquarters. See? 
About twenty minutes ago we had a phone 
from here that a smooth dame—name 0’ 
Glad-Eyed Connie—was plucking a grain- 
ger sport; a fresh gink he was, according 
to our stool-pigeon.” 

“Stovl-pigeon?” 
Jed. 

“Sure,” the detective replied: a 
Headquarter’s guy; only this one hap- 
pens to be a dame. She’s billed here as a 
housemaid; keeping an eye on Connie and 
her like. Get me? Likely she saw you 
come; probably felt sorry for you. Any- 
way . they sent me; I know Connie. 
And when she saw me coming round the 
corner, she made a quick getaway, and 
left her little bag of loot.” 

“But it’s mine,” the assistant fire chief 
articulated. “I can prove——.” 

“You'll have to prove it at Head- 
quarters. That’s where I’m going to take 
this ‘keister.’”” The alert-faced man calm- 
ly hoisted the wicker suitcase to a con- 
venient chair. “It’s too full,” he asserted. 
“And, see, the lock’s been forced. Have 
to fix it.” 

He undid the strap, intending no doubt 
to readjust it, but suddenly the side slip- 
ped open, like an unexpected toy, and a 
number of papers slid to the floor. Jed 
saw with vague relief that the original 
contents were still intact. One end of a 
purple shirt was crumpled back, revealing 
compact wads of ten dollar bills. His 
nine hundred! 

The detective, swearing gently, picked 
up the scattered papers. There were 
several thick letters, two or three mining 
pamphlets and many postal notes. 
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“I'll put these in a bundle by them 
selves,” the collector murmured. “They've 
been shoved in at the last minute 


» made her gets away in a hurry all 
They'll have a merry time at 

Headquarte rs, sorting out these notes 

Here’s a money order,” he remarked; “all 


the way from Canada! For fifty dollars 
too, and it’s from—here’s a hot monaker 
t’s from Full-er-ton Moon!” 
Mr. Duckworth gave an excellent imita 
tion of a drowning man. 
“Full!” he gasped. “Great—That fe 
ow upstairs must have fooled him too.” 
“Who d’y’mean, upstairs?” was the 


arp question. 
“Why, the ex-President—least he let on 
But he’s a bunco-man 3 

“Was he a 


squatty guy, clean-shav 
face, nose a little on one side?” 
‘Yes; he looked like that.” 


“‘Heine the Grabber,” said the detective. 
“He works with Connie; though I didn’t 
know he hung around here. I'll just 
step up then, and nab him before he makes 
a getaway. You stay here!” 

Without the 
in reference to the automatic, he left the 
room. Jed could hear him say a few 
words to the desk-clerk; then the elevator 
cke d to 


heeding other’s warning, 


aoor Cll 


of the 


over! 


from Valeboro 
papers on the table 
on the open-jawed suitcase. 
g to his feet His re 
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swept 
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Abruptiy he agg 


man 
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solve was take _ accustomed fin 
gers he refastened t strap around the 
wicker case; then again glanced at the 
documentary evider The yellowish 


order lay on top. A moment of 
n, grabbing it up, 
deep in his coat pocket 
“By golly,” he thought, “wont Full 
look small when I hand him this? He 
won’t lose a red cent, and he won't dare 
say a word to me "bout anything!” 
Then, firmly gripping the now-secure 
case, he circumspectly peered into the hall 


money 
throbbing s 
he thrust it 


ispense, ths 






The coast was clear He reached the 
pavement in safety. 

At the corner stood a majestic police 
man Mr. Duckworth expected every 
minute to feel the crushing weight of the 


the officer appeared 
‘king his teeth. 


arm of the law, but 
| fully absorbed in pi 


Jed left the wicked city totally unobserv 
ed, unchallenged. 


B lise i ’s return was in the nature 
of a triumph after all. Full Moon 


had been indiscreet enough to tell a few 
f 
t 


fireman 


riends of his latest investment in a sure 
mine and so it got about that 
going down to investigate on 


7 } 
& gold 


Juckworth, 





—o 


1is own account, had not only stripped 
the tawdry scheme bare of all pretence 
but had actually rescued his friend’s 


money order as well. Duckworth became 
the hero of a nine day’s wonder. 

And then the fireman made a discovery 
that ultimately served to protect him for 
all time from the wiles of Glad-Eyed 


Connies and plausible mining sharks. He 


found that Mary Dawson had been right 
after all about the possibilities of romance 
in Valeboro. They sought, and found 
romance together. And now Mary acts 
as guardian of the family purse. 


Ration Plan 
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Food Board has been 
voluntary rationing plan for 
nese will be completed very 
planned to give them the widest 
possible publicity. In the meantime, the need for 
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should be exercised in the use of wheat products 
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The Strange Adventure of the Man From 
Medicine Hat 


Continued from page 32 


“Perhaps I could help you,” I suggested. 
‘Or perhaps I could advise you.” 

“What good’s advice when you’re up 
against what I’m up against?” was his 
embittered retort. 


E was apparently finding relief in the 
Pommery. I found a compensating 

relief in merely beholding that look of 
haunted and abject misery going out of 
his young eyes. 

“Then teil me what the trouble is,” I 
said 

He still shook his head. 
denly looked up 

“How long have you known Harriet 
Walter?” he asked. 


Then he sud- 


“From the time,’ I told him, after a 
moment’s thought, “when she first ap- 
peared for the Fresh Air Fund at the 
Plaza. That was about two years ago 
when she first went with Frohman.” 

“T’ve known her for twenty years!” was 
the youth’s unexpected exclamation. 
“We grew up together, out West.” 

“Where out West?” I asked. 

“In Medicine Hat—that’s a Canadian 
prairie town.” 

“But she’s younger than you?” 

“Only two years. She’s twenty-two; 
I’m twenty-four. She changed her name 
from Wilson to Walter when she went on 
the stage.” 

“Then you are close friends?” 


I asked, 


for I could see the wine had loosened his 
reticent young tongue. 

“Friends!” he scoffed. “I’m the man 
she promised to marry!” 

Here, 1 told myself, was a pretty kettle 
of fish. I knew the man before me was 
not Adams. Yet it was several weeks now 
since Harriet Walter’s engagement to 
young Adams had been officially an- 
nounced. And there was nothing unstable 
or predaceous about the Harriet Walter 
I had known. 

“Would you mind telling me just when 
she promised to marry you?” I asked. 
“‘Remember, this is not prying. I’m only 
trying to get behind that cobweb.” 

“She promised me over two years ago,” 
he answered me, quite openly. 

“Definitely?” I insisted. 

“As definite as pen and ink could make 
it. Even before she gave in, before she 
guve the promise, we'd had a sort of 
understanding. That was before I made 
my British Columbia strike out West. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


FIVE CENTS PER WORD PER MONTH 


Rates for Classified Ads.—Inser- 
tions in this column five cents per 
word per issue. Each initial, four 
or less figures in one number count 
as one word. Name and address is 
counted as part of the ad. All 
orders must be accompanied by 
cash. Forms for the month close 
on 5th of the month preceding 
issue. 


EDUCATIONAL 
F.LLIOTT BUSINESS COLLEGE 734 
* Yonge Street, Toronto; absolutely 
superior instruction; graduates in great 
demand; satisfaction assured; write for 
illustrated catalogue (5-19) 


NDIVIDUAL TEACHING IN BOOK- 

keeping, shorthand, civil service, ma- 
triculation. Write for free catalogue and 
particulars. Dominion Business College 
357 College Street, Toronto. J. V. Mit- 
chell, B.A., Principal. (tf) 


SHORT STORY MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 
FARN $25.00 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, 
‘ writing for newspapers, magazines: 
experience unnecessary ; details free. Press 
Syndicate, 515 St. Louis, Mo (tf) 


GHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC.. 
¥ are wanted fur publication. Literary 
Bureau, 145 Hannibal, Mo (tf) 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 
WANTED STORIES, ARTICLES 
poems for new magazine. We pay 
on acceptance. Handwritten MSS. accept- 
able. Send MSS. to Woman's National 
Magazine, Desk 346, Washington, D.C 
(8-18) 


STAMPS AND COINS 
STAMPS PACKAGE FREE TO COL- 
=, lectors for two cents postage. Also 
offer hundred different foreign. Catalogue. 
Hinges all five cents We buy stamps. 
Marks Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada (tf) 


PATENTS AND LEGAL 
FF ETHERSTONHAUGH & CO., PATENT 
Solicitors. Head Office. Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto; 5 Elgin Street, Ottawa. 
Offices in other principal cities (8-19) 


MORE DOLLARS 

you CAN MAKE “DOLLARS GROW” 

out of your spare time. Spare-time 
efforts have made hundreds of dollars for 
MacLean Representatives. To-day there 
are in Canada men and women who find 
that our proposition worked for an hour 
or two daily provides for many of the 
added luxuries of life. You supply us the 
time—we'll supply you the money. Write 
for full particulars. The MacLean Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., Dept. MM., 143-153 
University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. GET RIGHT 
DOWN TO DIRECT RESULTS. 
TRY ONE IN THIS PAPER. 
FOR RATES SEE TOP 
OF THIS COLUMN. 
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She’d come East to study for the stage. 
She always felt she would make a great 
actress. We all tried to keep her from it, 
but she said it was her career. She'd 
been having a hard time of it then, those 
first six months. So I came through to 
New York and wanted to take her back, 
to get her out of all that sort of thing. 
But she put me off. She wouldn’t give 
in to being defeated in her work. She 
gave me her promise, but asked for a 
year’s time. When that was up, she'd 
made her hit. Then, of course, she asked 
for one year more. And in the meantime 
I made my own hit—in timber limits.” 

“But hasn’t she justified the time you've 
given her?” I inquired, remembering the 
sudden fame that had come to her, the 
name in electrics over the Broadway 
theatre, the lithographs in the shop win- 
dows, the interviews in the Sunday 
papers. 

“Justified?” cried the young man across 
the table from me. “After I'd waited 
two years, after she’d given me her prom 
ise, she’s turned round and promised to 
marry this man Adams!” 

“And has she never explained?” 

“Explained? She won’t even see me. 
She had me put out of her hotel. She 
went off to Narragansett. She pretends 
she doesn’t even know me.” 


T= sounded very unlike the Harriet 
Walter I had known. There had 
seemed little that was deliberately vena) 
or treacherous in that artless-eyed young 
lady’s nature. 

“And what did you do?” I asked. 

“What could I do? I waited and tried 
again. I felt that if I could only see her 
face to face she’d be able to explain, to 
make the whole thing seem less like in- 
sanity.” 

“And she wouldn’t even see you, meet 
you?” 

“Not once. Something’s set her 
against me; something’s changed her 
She never used to be that sort—never!” 

“And you insist all this is without 
rhyme or reason?” 

“Without one jot of reason. That’s 
what made it so hopeless. And last night 
when I heard of this accident I put my 
pride in my pocket, and tried still again. 
It was the same thing over again. They 
seemed to take me for a crank, a paranoic 
of some kind, up there at the hospital. 
And then I gave up. I felt I’d about 
reached the end of my rope. I thought it 
al] over, quite calmly, and decided to end 
everything. I walked the streets half the 
night, then I sat down and decided to blow 
my brains out. But I couldn’t do it. I 
was too much of a coward. I hadn’t the 
courage.” 

“That would have been very foolish.” 
was my inadequate reply, for at a bound 
my thoughts went back to the night before 
and the scene in the square. 

“Well, what would you have done?” was 
the prompt and bitter challenge of the 
unhappy youth facing me. 

I thought for a moment 
answering him. 

“Why,” I temporized, “I'd have tried to 
get down to the root of the mystery. I'd 
have made some effort to find out the 
reason for it; for everything seems to 
have a reason, you know.” 

Again I heard him emit his listless little 
scoff of misery. 

“There’s no reason,” he declared. 

“There must be,” I maintained. 

“Then show me where or what it is,” he 
challenged. 

“T will,” I said, with sudden conviction. 
“‘There’s a reason for all this, and I’m 
going to find it out!” 


before 


E studied my face with his tired and 

unhappy young eyes as I sat there 
trying to fit the edges of the two broken 
stories together. It was not easy; it was 
like trying to piece together a vase of 
cloisonne work. 

“And how will you find it out?” he was 
listlessly inquiring. 

Instead of answering him, I looked up, 
fixed my eyes on him and asked another 
question 

“Tell me this: if there is a reason, do 
you still care for her?” 

He resented the question, as I was 
afraid he would. 

“What concern is that of yours?” 

“If all this thing’s a mistake, it’s going 
to be some concern of yours,” I told him 

He sat there in dead silence for a 
minute or two. 

“I’ve always cared for her,” he said, 
and I knew what his answer was going 
to be before he spoke. “But it’s no use 
It’s all over. It’s over and done with 
There's not even a mistake about it.” 

“There must be. And I’m going to find 
out where and what it is.” 

“And how are you going to find that 
out?” he reiterated. 

“Come along with me” I cried a little 
presumptuously, a little excitedly, ‘‘and 
by ten o’clock to-night I'll have your 
reasons for you!” 

My flash-in-the-pan enthusiasm was 
shorter lived than I had expected The 
tingling and wine-like warmth soon dis 
appeared. A reaction set in, once we were 
out in the cool night air. And in that 
reaction I began to see difficulties, to mar 
shall doubts and misgivings. 

The suspicion crept over me that, after 
all, I might have been talking to a man 
with a slightly unbalanced mind. Delu 
sions, such as his, I knew, were not un 
common. There were plenty of amiable 
cranks who carried about some fixed con 
viction of their one-time intimate associa 
tion with the great, the settled belief that 
they are the oppressed and unrecognized 
friends of earth’s elect. 

Yet this did not altogether fill the bill; 
it could not explain away everything 
There was still the mystery of the girl in 
the Twenty-fourth Street apartment 
house. There was still the enigma of two 
persons claiming to be Harriet Walter. 


( N my way down to that rooming 

house an idea occurred to me. It 
prompted me to step in at my club for a 
minute or two, leaving Mallory in the car 
Then I dodged back to the reading room, 
took down from its shelf a “Who’s Who 
on the Stage,” and turned up the name 
of Harriet Walter. 

There, to my discomfiture, I read that 
Harriet Walter’s family name was re 
corded as “Kellock,” and instead of being 
a Canadian, and born and brought up in 
the Western town of Medicine Hat, as 
young Mallory had claimed, her birth- 
place was recorded as Lansing, Michigan. 
She had been educated at the Gilder 
Seminary in Boston, and had later studied 
one year at the Wheatley Dramatic 
School in New York. From there she had 
gone on the stage, taking small parts, but 
soon convincing her management that she 
was capable of better things. In little 
over a year she had been made a star in 
the “Broken Ties” production. 

The St. Luke’s officials, after all, had 
not been so far wrong. The young man in 
the velours hat was clearly off his trolley. 

It was, however, too late to turn back 
And there was still the other end of the 
mystery to unravel. So I ushered young 
Mallory up the musty stairs to my third- 
floor room, and seated him with a cigar 


< 


and a magazine between those four bald 


ind depressing walls with their sulphur 
colored paper. Then I stepped outside, 
and carefully closed the door after me. 
Then I crossed the hall to the girl’s room 
and knocked 

There was no answer, so I opened the 
locr and looked in The room was em pty. 
A sense of frustration, of defeat, of help- 
essness swept through me. This was 
followed by a feeling of alarm, an impres- 

yn that I might, after all, be too late. 

I crossed the room with a_ sudden 
yremonition of evil. Then I turned on the 
ght, and pulled open the top drawer of 

the chintz-covered bureau. There lay my 
banknote. And beside it, I noticed, with 
i sense of relief, still lay the revolver. 


| TOOK the weapon up and looked it over, 

hesitating whether or not to unload it. 
I still held it in my hand, staring down 
it it, when I heard the creak of the door 
vehind me. It was followed by a sudden 
and quite audible gasp of fright. 

It was the owner of the room herself, I 
the moment I swung around. It was 
so much terror in her eyes, by this 

me, as sheer surprise. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked, 

with a quaver of bewilderment. 

“I'll answer that when you answer a 
question of mine,” I temporized, as I held 

evolver up before her. “Where did 

1 get this?” 

She did not speak for a second or two. 

“Why are you spying on me like this?” 
she suddenly demanded. She sank into a 
chair, pulling nervously at her pair of 
worn glove Ss. 

‘You insist on knowing?” I asked 

“I've a right to know.” 

“Because you are not Harriet Walter, 
was the answer I sent bullet-like at her 

She raised her eyes to mine. There was 
neither anger nor resentment on her face. 
\ll I could see was utter weariness, utter 
tragedy. 

“I know,” she said. She spoke very 
quietly. Something in her voice sent a 
stab of pity through me. 

“Pm only trying to help you,” I told 
her. “T only want to clear up this mad- 

ening muddle.” 

nay ou can’t,” she said very simply. “It’s 
too late.” 


” 


“It’s not too late!” I blindly persisted. 

“What do you know about it?” was her 
listless and weary retort. 

“I know more about it than you im- 
igine,” was my answer. “I know where 
this revolver came from, just when and 
where you picked it up, and just how near 
you came to using it.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 
Then she dropped them to her side, with a 
gesture of helplessness. 

“Oh, they’ll all know now!” she moaned. 
“I knew it would come, some day. And I 
haven’t the strength to face it—I haven’t 
the strength!” 

I felt, in some way, that the moment 
was a climactic one. 

“But how did it begin?” 1 asked more 
gently, as I gazed down at the fragile and 
girlish body huddled together in the chair. 

“It began two years ago,” she went on 
in her tired and throaty monotone. “It 
began when I saw I was a failure, when I 
realized that all was useless, that I’d made 
a mistake.” 

“What mistake?” I demanded, still in 
the dark. 

“The mistake I wasn’t brave enough to 
face. I thought it was the life I was made 
for, that they’d never understood at home. 
Even he couldn’t understand, I thought. 
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FAIRY SOAP 


O you, ‘too, enjoy the refreshment of the pure, 


floating, oval cake? How freely it lathers— 
how agreeably it cleanses! Fairy Soap adds real 
pleasure to toilet and bath. 


CHE FAIRBANKS 


LIMITED. MONTREAL 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 


Every Man Who 
Enjoys Good Coffee 


and isn’t getting it at home 


ought to take matters into his own 
hands, and write for our booklet:— 
“Perfect Coffee—Perfectly Made.” 









We mail it free to every man (and 
woman, too) who appreciates a 
delicious cup of coffee. 

Write to-day for your copy 


CHASE & SANBORN - MONTREAL 


Blenders and Roasters of “Seal Brand” 
Coffee 195 
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A fully illustrated cata- 
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Then they let me come. I worked, oh, so 
hard! And when I left the school all I 
could get was a place in the chorus. I was 
ashamed to tell them. I pretended I had 
a part, a real part. He kept arguing that 
I ought to give it up. ,He kept asking me 
to come back. I wasn’t brave enough to 
acknowledge defeat. I still thought my 
chance would come; I kept asking for 
more time.” 

“And then?” I prompted. 

“Then I couldn’t even stay at the work 
I had. It become impossible; I can’t tell 
you why. Then I did anything, from 
extra work with moving pictures to rea- 
der in the city library classes. But I 
still kept going to the agencies, to the 
Broadway offices, trying to get a part. 
And things dragged on and on. And then 
I did this, this awful thing.” 

“What awful thing?” I asked, trying 
to bridge the ever-recurring breaks in her 
thought. But she ignored interruption. 

“We'd studied together in the same 
classes at the Wheatley School. And 
people had said we lookea alike. But she 
was born for that sort of life, for success. 
As I went down, step by step, she went up. 
He wrote me that I must be getting 
famous, for he’d seen my picture on a mag- 
azine cover. It was hers. I pretended it was 
mine. I pretended I was doing the things 
she was doing. I let them believe I'd 
taken a new name, a stage name. I sent 
them papers that told of her success. I 
became a cheat, an imposter, a living lie 
--I became Harriet Walter!” 


T last the light had come. I saw every 

thing in a flash. I suddenly realized 
the perplexities and profundities of 
human life. I felt shaken by a sudden 
pity for these two bound and unhappy 
spirits, at that moment so close together, 
yet groping so foolishly and perversely 
along their mole-like trails. 

I was still thinking of the irony of it 
all, of the two broken and lonely young 
lives even at thut moment under the same 
roof, crushed wxicr the weight of their 
unseeing and wieorprehending misery, 
when the girl in the es ir began to speak 

igain. 

“It was terrible,” she went on, in her 
ate resolve to purge her soul of the 
whole corroding blight. “i didn’t drean 
what it would lead to, what it would cost. 
I dreaded every advance she made. It 
wasn’t jea ‘ousy, it was more than that; it 


passion 


Transporting Gun Bo 


St ring Account ofa Journey 3,500 


Mile 8 Inla nd 


O* the minor operations in connection witt 


var ew snow more energy and 





resource than was displayed in the transporta- 


on of two gun boats with ammunition and 
equipment into the heart of Africa over 3,500 
miles, much of mountainous country wit! 
out roads and 150 miles of it bust Com 


mander G. B. Spicer Simson, R. N., D. 8S. O., 


who headed the expedition recently gave ar 





account of his trip to a meeting of the Royal 
Colonial Institute The recital was brimful 
¢ 


of interest as the following extracts from his 


paper show: 


Why did we go to Tanganyika? Because 
the Germans with four ships on the lake—the 
Belgians having only one-—-were commanding 
the lake, and by means of these steamers were 
able to supply their troops on the frontiers 
with provisions and munitions. It was im- 


was fear, terror She seemed to be feed- 
ing on me, day by day, month by month. 
I knew all the e that the higher she 
got the iower I had to sink. And now, in 
a different way, she’s taken everything 
from me. Taken everything, without 
knowing it! : 

“No, you’re wrong there,” 
hz isn ’t taken e verything. oa 

“What is there left?” was her forlorn 
query. 

“T ife—all your real life. This has been 
a sort of nightmare, but now it’s over 
Now you can go back and begin over 
again.” 

“It’s too late!’ She clasped her thin 
hands hopelessly together. “And there’s 
no one to go to.” 

“There's Mallory,” I said, waiting for 
some start as the name fell on her ears 
Sut I saw none. 

“No,” she cried, “ 
me. 

3ut you still 
manded. 

“T need him,” she sobbingly 
edged. ‘“Yes—-yes, I always cared for 
him. But he’d never understand. He'd 
never forgive me. He’s grown away from 
me.” 

“He’s waiting for you,” I said. 

I stood looking at the bowed figure for 
amoment. Then I slipped out of the room 


I said. “She 


He’d hate and despise 
care for him?” I de- 


acknow! 


| STEPPED in through my own door 
and closed it after me. Young Mallory, 
with his watch in his hand, swung about 
from the window and faced me. 

it’s ten o’clock—and nothing's 





ms 


“It is settled,” was my answer 

I led him across the quiet hall to the 
half-lit back room. 

I saw his startled and groping motion. 
Then I heard his cry of “Harrie!” and 
her answering cry of “Jamie!” as the 
white face, with its hunger and its hap 
looked up into his. 

Then I 


‘losed the door, 


piness, 
quietly stepped outside and 
leaving them alone. From 
that moment I was an outsider, an in- 
truder. My part was over and done. But 
the sight of those two young people, in 
each other’s arms, made my thoughts turr 
back to Mary Lockwood and the happi 
ness which had been lost out of my own 
7° I didn’t sleep so well that nicht 
ae tiki id hoped to. 





ats Into Darkest Africz 


portant that th stopped. The route 
taken by the expedition involved a sea journey 
of about 8,000 miles fr 


fr I 
é or 


sar ould be 





England, which we 
12, 1915, then a land journey of 





nearly 3 500 miles 


Special carriages were built for carrying 
the boats overland, each with four wheels, one 
irge one on ¢ ach side ar ia small 
the carriage fore and aft 
Three and a quarter miles a day was the 
erage for the boat Occasior lly 





one under 


we did 
rather more, and on one occasion we covered 
mi.es, but there were many days when 
we were lucky if we did a mile and a half 
One day we did only three-quarters of a mile 
There were no roads such as we call roads in 
this country, and except for about twenty-five 
miles the whole route ran through the thick 
African forest 

Our first attempt at bridge building was a 
failure, for when one of the traction engine s, 
which weighed 35 tons with its load of fuel and 
water, tried to go over it, it dropped through 
However, we learnt by experience and later 
bridges were more successful. Thousands of 
trees were cut down and laid in a shallow part 
of the river and covered with earth, thus form- 
ing a bridge over which the boats were drawn 
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Make Your Dainty Things Like New 
Again and Again 


Every woman wants to be economical in war-time, of course. But it isn't extra- 


vagance to wear the daintiest, prettiest, flimsiest things your heart may fancy for 
everyday wear—provided you let Lux cleanse them. You can keep them like new 
with never a bit of ruabbing—for it was the old-style relentness rubbing that robbed 
your things of their beauty. 


These delicate Lux flakes have tar more real shade. When nearly dry, press onthe wrong 
cleaxzing power than any form of soap. The side with a warm iron—never a hot one. Press 
girl who wants to “do a few things” in a spare crepes from side to side and stretch a little as 
hour, will find a wash basin, some hot water and you press. 


a package of Lux all she needs to transform 


How to wash white woollens 


anything which is limp and dingy into a re- 


freshing, dainty garment. Drop two table spoonsfull of Lux in a gallon of 
boiling or very hot water and whip into a 
How to wash silks beautifully creamy foam Put the woollens in and let ther 
Use a table spoonful of Lux to a gallon of water soak until the water is comfortable for the 
Dissolve in boiling or very hot water and stir hands. Squeeze the suds through and through 
into a copious lather. Cool with cold water and them but do not rub. Rinse in three waters, 
dip your garment through this rich suds many lukewarm and put through a loose wringer or 
times. Work it about inthe suds—squeezing squeeze the water out—do not wring. 
the water through the soiled parts but do not COLORED WOOLLENS: wash as above but 
rub. Rinse in three waters, clear and luke- in luke warm suds and do not soak. Dry in 
warm, press out—but do not wring. Dry inthe the shade 


The pure Lux flakes will not harm any- 
thing that pure water itself will not hart. 
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Storage Batteries which are 
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There were many difficulties in the making of 
a road leading to the top of a. plateau in a 
nasty bit of country the plateau was 6,400 
feet above sea-level, and we had started at an 
altitude of 2,200 feet 

At the rise to the plateau the ground 
ascended about 2,200 feet in a distance of 
about three miles—1,800 feet in one steep 
slope, then a little bit level, followed by ar 
other rise of 400 feet. Boat, cradle, and 
trailer weighed a matter of 8% tons, and 
there came a time when not even both traction 
engines would move one of them. I then tried 
with sixty-four oxen, because they had a 
better grip of the slippery soil. They went a 
short distance, and then came to a steeper part 
where they could get no further. We ther 
thought that the oxen and traction engines 
combined might work, and when we wanted 
the oxen to start we blew the whistle of one 
of the traction engines, causing the oxen to 
try to run away. The boat would move about 
a foot and the oxen would drop on their 
knees, as they always did when the strain was 
too great. But I was not going to be done by a 
hill, so I sat down to think it out; the idea 
occurred to me of balancing the weight of the 
oxen against the 81 tons which had to be 
pulled up. A pulley block was fastened to 
tree about 20 yards ahead of the boat, one end 
of a rope was fastened to the boat carriage, 
the rope was passed through the pulley 
and the other end was made fast to the team 
of oxen facing down the slope The oxen 
were then made to pull down hill, and slowly 
the boat came up. The same method had to b 
repeated, higher up, until the boats were 
hauled to an easier slope 

When we got down to the valley of the 
Lualaba it was practically flat for avout forty 
miles, but we were badly off for water At 
one point the traction engines came to a 
standstill for want of water, and the mem- 
bers of the expedition were getting only half 
a pint a day, which was not a big allowanc« 
for a temperance of 110 degrees in the shade 
There were at one time only 10 gallons of 
water to go round, and we then had with us 
400 natives and 28 white men. A native came 
to me and reported that there was water at a 
village some distance ahead, but that there 
were no men there (the young men had gone 
on with the roadmakers), so I rounded up the 
women of the village, and by promising ther 
waist cloths I got them to carry pots of 
water, each holding about % gallon, a dis 
tance of eight miles, and several hundred of 
them walked back and forth until there was 
water enough to go on with. 

On October 11 the expedition reached Lake 
Kisale, and Kabalo on October 22. Thence a 
railway jouney of 173 miles brought us to 
Lake Tanganyika. Before launching the 
boats, however, it was necessary to construct 
a harbor to protect them from the violence 
of the storms, and for this purpose tons and 
tons of rock had to be blasted and taken to the 
lake in truck-loads until a breakwater had 
been carried a sufficient distance out into the 
lake. To have launched the boats in the ordin 
ary way would have taken five or six hours, 
and in that time one of the German ships 
might have come along and shelled them; so I 
devised a method of running them off from 
their place of concealment into 10 feet of 
water, and in each case the launching was 
accomplished in twenty minutes. An exten- 
sion of the railway line was run out on to 
the breakwater, then down a fairly steep 
ramp until the railway lines had 10 feet of 
water over them. By means of a wire hawser 
fastened to the truck carrying the boat, the 
other end of the hawser being attached to the 
railway engine, the boat was lowered down 
the slope into the water until she floated free 



































from their cradles, the latter being hauled, 


up on the beach. Mimi and Tou-Tou (as the 
boats were named) were next fitted with 
guns fore and aft, and a supply of ammuni- 
in her cradle. The boats were then detached 
tion was brought on board. This was on 
Christmas Eve, 1915, about seven months from 
the time we left England. On Christmas Day 
we took a rest, and it being the first time the 
whole expedition had been together, we had a 
big celebration. 

The next day, which was a Sunday, I hap- 
pened to be reading prayers (as laid down 
by the Regulation where there is no padre), 
when a Belgian officer dashed up and whis- 
pered that an enemy ship was in sight. I 
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yers and then sent off the 






to get ready The German vessel Ainga 
was seen approaching from the north end of 
the lake, and had passed the front of the har- 


bor, making for a point 


close to the Belg 


coast in N’Gubwa Bay some miles to the 
southward She was well inside the bay be 
fore she was aware of the existence of th 


When she 


British boats on the lake : 
at full speed she 


them racing towards 





turned about and made for the oper ike 
fast as she could. She wa 1 to t 
fastest of the German st she d ! 


do more than 9% knots, 











Tou-Te rapidly overha nd rr 

fir An early shot fro yur g 
carried away her mast g sever 

r s below the Water r i 

isting barely ten minutes she hauled dov 
her flag and surrendered. Her three offices had 
been killed, and there were ft only the ct 
and second engineer and vhite seamar 


sides some natives, two of whom had jumpe 








overboard and were drowned. She had a t 
hole on the port side and was making w 
rapidly, but we got her into harbor s 
time Later in the day the dead Germar 
were brought ashore and buried, and a guar 
was placed over the grave to prevent the 
who still retain their anthrop¢ 
hab from digging them uf ! 


“ating them! The AKingani was placed unde 
the White Ensign and renamed the Fifi 
There were yet two Germ hiy 





Hedu ’ Wissmanr ind the 

Gotze o be accounted for, both beir £ 
The next engagement took place on February 
10. when the Hedwig von Wissmann appeare 
early in the morning coming up from the 


north. The Fifi and Mimi—Tou-Tou had beer 














damaged in a storm and gone to the botton 
were got ready and went in pursuit I 
enemy, as usual, turned ff 
ful. speed, and there was ibe 
thirty miles before we range 
Mimi was fairly close up, 7 r! 
the enemy, while the slow ‘ 
vier gur was coming rg 
the range at about 5.500 yards I ga tk 
order for rapid fire h high explo he 
I i few mir the Hedwig t uu ma 
burst into flames. and finally she up-ende 
ind went dowr Her ensign was picked 1 
also her captain and most of her crew rh 
ensign was the first enemy ensign tha 
captured in battle in this War, and the 
Kingani was the first German warship 
was brought into harbor as a prize Another 
record was that the expedition was the sma 
est ever sent out—there being only twenty 
all told ind it was the only exped 






ght 
tion had come back without 
casualty Lieutenant Wainwright and 
other officers were awarded the D.S. Cross, and 
most of the men got the D.S.M Wit regara 


to the Graf von Gotzen. she came to the cor 








clusion that it was not healthy to be 








lake, 80 she would not come out t 
ifter some bombs had been dropped or 
from a seaplane the enemy filled her w 





cement and sank her rather than bring 
to fight 


Race Suicide Increasing 

According to the New York Sun, Sir 
Bernard Millet, the Registrar-General, 
stated in the course of a recent lecture 
dealing with the decline in the birth rate 
due to the war that since 1913 the birth 
rate in England and Wales has declined 
twenty-four per cent. and he thinks it 
will be long before it recovers even to the 
figure that obtained before the war. Ser 
ous as this loss is to the coming venera 
ticens, there is reason to believe that Great 
Britain has suffered less than other belli 
gerent countries. The war, while it has 
filled graves, has emptied cradles and it 
is no exaggeration to sav that, by the fall 
in the birth rate, it has cost the belliger 
ent countries of Europe not less than 12,- 
500,000 potential lives. Among European 
peoples race suicide on a colossal scale has 
been the outstanding result of German 
militarism. 
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OUNG twigs 
are easily bent 
—that’s why 

eternal vigilance is 
necessary if they are 
to grow up straight 
and strong and per- 
fect and undeformed. 

A young man who 
promised to become 
one of the most bril- 
liant engineers in 
Canada had his first 
really creative inven- 
tion just about finished 
when his health broke 
down. To avoid the defin- 
ite result of the inroads of 
tuberculosis he had to give up the 
ambition of his life and live by 
“taking light exercise in the 
open,” just because, years before, 
no one had thought to fortify him 
against this possibility. No one 
had noticed that he was losing his 
interest in athletics, that he 
was sleeping in a close room 
with storm windows shut tight all 
winter, that he was not being ‘fed « 
particularly nourishing diet. So his 
is spoiled. 

« bright ambitious girl in her last year 
of high school work was sent home in a 
state of nervous collapse just three weeks 
before her examinations. She was to have 
had a college training with a special Ity in 
music, but she will never again be able to 
stand the strain of long concentration on 
anything. She hadn’t studied too hard; 
very few students do. She was just pay- 
ing the price of an unquiet bz ibyhood and 
an over-strained growing-period. Na- 
turally excitable, from the day she be- 
came conscious of a world about her she 
had been dandled and tickled and chir- 
rupped at, until her nerves got the habit 
of unrest. At the age of five, she had been 
brought out, a trained elocutionist, to en- 
tertain the public when she should have 
been sleeping. The bill is just coming in 
now. 

A boy would have been a phy sician who 
could work miracles of he aling. He had 
the hands of a surgeon, and the brain 
and heart of a man born for work re- 
quiring thorcughness and investigation 
and human sympathy, he left college after 
his first week in the dissecting room. He 
couldn’t see well enough for the finer parts 
of the work—just because, years before, 
someone had allowed him to use his eyes 
too soon after an attack of the me vasles 

In a garden in a little Western village 
a young woman with a twisted back works 
for hours every day with the flowers 
they are the closest friends she has. You 
will always find her in the garden about 
nine o’clock in the morning and at four in 
the afternoon when the school children are 
passing. They pick the poppies through 
the fence, and pass on unmolested and the 
woman stands watching them up the road, 
especially the little five-year olds, —_ 
tears in her eyes and something like rebel- 
lion in her heart, she won’t ever have any 
children of her own—just because, when 






















Helping the 
Twig to Grow 


Ethel M. Chapman 
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the curvature in het 
back was beginning, and 
the pliant bones could 
have been straightened, 
she was sent to school to 
sit in the same old pain- 
f ful seat day after day 
so that she might “pass 
the Entrance.” 

A girl with brown 
eyes like a Madon na’s and the proverbial 
crown of red gold hair suffers daily from 
the consciousness of a cruel disfigurement 
that might have been prevented. At 
three years old an adenoid growth blocked 
the natural breathing passage and the 
only thing left to do was to keep her 
mouth open and catch whatever fresh air 
she could. The result is that the arch of 
the upper jaw narrowed, causing the 
teeth to become irregular and protrude, 
taking the character and natural attrac- 
tiveness entirely away from the lowe1 
part of the face. A physician explained 
to her parents the importance of having 
the growth removed, and the simplicity of 
the operation but it was just neglected. 
It had to be done later to save her hear- 
ing but the features will never go back 
to their original beautiful lines. 

Just one other case. A young man sits 
on a stool behind a wicket day in and day 
out. His heart is in the brown fields 
beyond the car-lines, he is a born farmer 
but he has to earn his living at the un- 
romantic occupation of timmekeener in a 
factory. Somehow, no one seems to unde r 
stand how, in his journey to the world one 
foot got turned a li and he was born 
with an ankle bent and weak. The doctor 
prescribed a thorough system of massage 
but it’s so easy to neglect things like that 
if vou don’t stop to think what the neglect 
will lead to. When he began to try to 
walk, tne foot was put in a heavy iron 
brace, and when this didn’t improve things 
much a specialist was consulted. The 
spe st had cured cases exactly the 
same before, he explained just how it was 
done and how long it would take, but it 
meant taking the boy to the hospital and 
leaving him there for six weeks. Then the 
mother resigned herself to the inevitable. 
She couldn’t bear to leave her little, 
crippled boy in a hospital with strangers. 
And his life is spoiled. 

It’s a fearsome responsibility to hold 
in one’s hands the future of these plastic 
young twigs. 


















growing body been more 


cruelly neglected than in the care of the 


teeth, though in spite of our painful asso 
ciations with the dentist’s chair the teeth 
are more absolutely under our control 
than any other structure of the body 

Of all the pains that os flesh is un 
justly and needlessly heir - few can 
compare with the agony ts ordinary 
toothache, yet children come tome from 
school crying with it, and sit behind the 
stove in the hope that the heat will re 
lieve them. They have laudanum and 
carbolic acid | and toothache gum poured 
into the cavity until the nerve is put to 
sleep evn the time, only to waken them in 
the ird, cold hours of the night with a 
worse ere ick than ever. But the condition 
! “It’s only 


isn t cor sidered Serious » bee ause 
‘t worth filling and will 








a first tooth. 
come out itself in time 

A dentist who has examined and treated 
the teeth of many school children believes 
that the fundamental failure is made in 
lecting the primary teeth. These 
mary teeth, if dec aying, m ay — ct the 











nd teeth, ruining them for life. They 
may, by falling out befor« their time, de 
form the soft easily moulded jaw. The y 


may, by being broken and decayed, cause 
imperfect mastication and serious stomach 
trouble. And the dentist considers it im- 
portant that the child be taken to a dentist 
by the time he is four years old whether 
any cavities are visible or not. The 
dentist may detect something that we 
have missed 

It should also be remembered that pro 
truding or crooked teeth can be fairly 
easily straightened in the beginning, but 
after the jaw hardens the effort is long 
and painful and sometimes of »o nse, and 
that above all things we should guard the 
six year molars. Appearing at this early 
age they are often mistaken for “first 
teeth” and allowed to decay past saving 
before the truth is found out. They are 
meant to do the grinding for most of 

ifetime, and are the most valuable work- 
ers in the entire set. 

A great many men and women especial 
ly women, suffer untold discomfort and 
nerve-strain, and fatigue from a very 
humble cause—bad feet. If parents fifty 
years ago and the designers of shoes ever 
since, had had a proper respect for the 
human foot as Nature made it, we would 
see the present generation walking with 
the carriage of young Victories and never 
the advertisement of a chiropodist 
throughout the whole country. We can 
begin on the present generation now. 

Most children have their feet rieht to 
start with, the troubles develop later from 
bad shoes. Ve¢ ry few people realize what 
a wonderfully delicate mechanism the foot 
is, that in the grip of a tight shoe it is 
crushed and the bones put out of place, 
just as the works of a watch would be 
crushed if they were crowded in too small 
a space. Freedom for the foot is the first 
pr inciple; the more the child foot is allow- 
ed to expand to its normal shane the bet- 
ter, and as soon as we realize what an 
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YERHAPS in no other 
respect has the child’s 
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M ODEL 90 is being purchased 
} because it combines all five 
of these essentials for complete 
satisfaction 

L ppe arance, pe rformance, con 
fort, service, price. 

True, in many Cases its qualits 
appearance, big-car stvlish design. 
r ind distinetive color scheme pri- 

marily influenced purchasers. 
Again, in many, many Cases it 

is the performance of Model 90 

that makes it first choice. As a 
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Model 90---Just What a Car Should Be 


matter of fact, performance is its 
major virtue. 

A large number of Model 90 
owners when asked the reason for 
their choice have mentioned com 
fort first. 

Service is not listed among a 
car's specifications, and by service 


we do not mean the service the car 


eives alone, but the service that 


the dealers and factory behind the 


car are ever ready and able to give. 
In making a survey of the rea 


Willys-Overland, Limited 
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sons for the popularity of the 
Model 90 car, seldom has its 
moderate price been mentioned 
first 

Yet, even if it were lacking in 
some of the five advantages it does 
combine, its price still would war- 
rant its great popularity. 

And to-day, above all else, a car 
must be economically efficient 


Five points of Overland Superiority: 


Appearance : Pe rfor mance 
Comfort. Service and Price 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Lght Commercial Wagons 


Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Ontario 
Branches: Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask. 
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© Elm Ave , Rosedale, Toronto 
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Hon. Principal, - Miss M. T. Scott 
Principal, Miss Edith M. Read, M.A 
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Music, Domestic Science, Special Course in 
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nary School for Day Pupils 
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ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE 


WHITBY - ONTARIO 
A SCHOOL OF IDEALS ano AN IDEAL SCHOOL. 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Healthful, picturesque location amidst 200 acres of garden and farm land, 
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ear University 
Household Science 


Civicand Parliamentary 
Studics 
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important part the proper fitting of the 
feet plays in the endurance and menta 
balance and effic iency and hanniness of 
the individual’s whole career, just tl 
soon will corns and bunions and ingrowing 
nails go out of the list of human miseri 
for ever. As soon as we realize that 
high, badly-placed heel gives an abnorn 
tilt to the whole body, and has been knowr 
to cause some serious results, we w 
have less headache and tired nerves 


YHYSICIANS who have specialized 
the health-care of children tell us that 
there is no condi tion which so seriously 
undermines the health of so many ch 
as under-nourishment. We cannot e me ct 
to raise a virile young Cana¢ la on a soup 
bone Philanthropically inclined 
tians have been active in showing labor 
ers’ wives how they can economize in their 
food bills by buying cheap cuts of meat 
giving the meat to the father because his 
wage-earning power would soon fall off 
without it, and making soup from th: 
bones for the children. Perhaps this 





al 





the best arrangement under the circun 
stances but it’s pretty hard on the chi 
dren. The more humane measure would 


be the arrangement working in New Zea 
land where a mother’s pension makes 

possible for every child, however, Low he 
may t fair start physically at 
least, with rest of the ——. 
worth noting here that New Ze: has 
the lowest infant mortality of _ cour 
try in the world. But since this trouble 
of malnutrition of children is found ir 








ye, to hav 








the homes of the very rich as well as the 
very poor it must be due to other causes 
than poverty. A lot of the trouble must 


come from a deplorable lack of under 
standing of what a child needs, and of 
course it is helped along by patent med 
cines and patent foods and social custom 
which put the baby second to less import 
ant things. In France where they have 


rea'iy civilized ideas on the subject they 
have a law making it a misdemeanor to 





give to any child unde 
form of solid food or 
panes from solid food, 
and consent of a physi 

ll “get around to t 


nean time, we need more educatior 








at education spread so that it u 


ll the children in the country, and 





all the children who are con ing. 

It is s urpri ing how many flat-chested, 
pale-faced cl ldves we find in our schoo] 
right in the good communities of our 
cities and towns and farming districts, 
how many have a constant disposition to 
colds, how many frown at the blackboard 
for a while and then drop down on the 
desk with a headache, how many can be 
heard breathing audibly with their mouths 





wide _—- n, how many are “inattentive an: 
me “wher we know they are not 
ally stupid at all. The watchfu 





mother would have detected these things 
in her own family. She would have seen 
that the anaemic, flat-chested child was 
fed on nourishing food and fresh air, she 
would have taken the child with headaches 
to a physician and probably found a 
remedy from an eye-specialist, she would 
have discovered that a bad throat was the 
cause of the listless inattention of the 
“dull” child, and she would not have rest 
ed until he was restored to his happy, 
normal condition. And if she has the 
spirit of universal motherhood, neithe 
will she be contented until the other wo- 


man’s children are taken care of. She 
can’t go and tell them herself very well, 


but through whatever women’s organiza 
tion she belongs to, or through her church 


or the school board or some other body she 


ef 





an use her 
community. The Child Welfare section of 
the Ontario Department of Health is 
ready to pack its things in a bag like some 
nice = grandmother and go out to any 
city or town or village in the province to 
or a ink at the babies and advise about 
them—as soon as the women of the com- 
munity are ready to co-operate 

For too long we have interpreted nar- 
rowly the parable of the twig. We have 
made it apply to our ambitions for the 
character” of the child forgetting how 
nseparably this is linked up with the wel- 
fare of his body. The human body was 
not created merely to encase the soul; the 
soul should experience an actual joy from 
the existence of the body, if the body has 
not been robbed of its right to enjoy liv- 
ng—the 
rhythm and exhi 
games, the 


laration of dancing and 
keen joy of accompiishment 
and endurance, and the strength of self- 
mastery. It is not fair that any child 
should be cheated out of this possibility. 


Schwab is Building Ships 
| Maste E lains Hi « He Plans to 








‘ » Y T Lf me t 
id g ! u 
zg M S wab discusse 
, ! The F ”n 
k ! ré rt r ew 
vi re 
My t mn as she vay I 
A few morning r I took 
e! ked i gly, “The « wal 
g r now, I r saw 
p< i hing before 
} I n absolute n e! 
k whic I w s« 
) ety } Ey n ! 
\ Mr. Carneg I is absolu vitk 
n\ ‘ I ’ itior form 
r ¢ ra r t i rity; I could dk ny 
| ! I eased; w nt 
‘ | ‘ ad t 
»¢ rT c or 
1} . ng I in be g 
, t It n job to ir 
bu r rt S ping B do 
Emme ( Fle Boar nds 1 wh 
de ! ) t P pre 
n I i B hem orgar ) 
I it dow { r except 
r T Wi ked wt he 
resid s dut vou t I replied at ir 
e rig kind " r ition the pres 
\ You . he 
hould b r } ral movemer 
1} Y g 1 the gher 
1 nav ed Th l€ 
carried out « t < P Y 
It may b n peace tin repare 
r iY 1 Var re bu I ipper 
1 or sh nd victory 
t+ rable peace 1 doubt the w 
liom ¢ b ( y eu nr yiems t war r 
r ne gr we ned or ¢« would be 
\ 1 \ d ce the wa Hence 
e b t ‘ ct iid r 
ng the war, and that pr nd ail esser 
t m should never escape u r be obscurec 
by t ues 
The spirit of the men I meet the yards 
stirs me, the snap they put into their work 
ind the patriotisn No matter how good a 
vorkman a man is, I want his soul in the 
work That is the big thing; that’s real 
patriotism, and what we must encourage and 
cheer Boost, boost, boost. Criticize if you 
must—-but don’t knock. 


We are going to build the ships 
me how many we are going to build this year 
or next; I am going to | 


let results do the 
boasting and leave prophecy 


Don’t ask 


aione 


influence to bring help to the | 


glorious hours out of doors, the 
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of every kindand hanes onto cngland. 
them through life—that’s Large, well-ventilated house, pleasantly 


the kind of memory you 
can have if you will give 
me ten minutes of your 
spare time daily fora few 
weeks. I will make your 

mind an infallible classified 
index—give you power to 
concentrate, overcome self- 
consciousness, enable you 
to think on your feet, and 
address an audience intelligent- 
ly without hesitancy and with- 
out notes. 


The Key to Success 


eo. 5 Stop op Forgetting 


Meme the past 20 years I have trained 
thousands of people to STOP FORGETTING 

| aided them to greater business and social success—I know 
| positively that the person with astrong, tenacious memory 
| though he be far behind at the beginning of t —— race for 
success, advances and soon outdistances his forgetful rival 
The demands of commercis al and professiona life are 80 
exacting in their details of facts and figures to be remem- 
bered, that to succeed or even hold your own you simply 
must possess a good memory. 


Get My Remarkable Memory Test Free 

I've had this test copyrighted—it's the most ingenious 
and most conclusive test forthe memory ever devised. I'll 
send it to you, free, also a copy of my book ‘‘How to Re- 
member’’ and tell you how to obtain a copy of my DeLuxe 
edition, “‘How to Speak,in Public,’ a handsomely illus- 
trated $2 book, absolutely free. Don’t be handicapped 
witha om memory any longer—write me today. Address 


| HENRY DICKSON, Principal, 


Heary 
Dickson, 
Principal 
Dickso 
choo! 
Memory 











| Dickson School of Memogy 55 Hearst Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





qualified staff of Cana- 
The curricu- 


situated. Highly 
dian and European teachers. 
lum shows close touch with modern 
thought and education Preparation for 
matriculation examinations. Special at- 
tention given to individual] needs. 
Outdoor Games. 

School Re-opens New Prospectus 
Thursday, Sept. 12th. from Miss Stuart 











STAMMERING. 


or stu 
natural met hods permanently -. 


Graduate pupils every- 
literature. | 











ASHBURY COLLEGE 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK - - - OTTAWA 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Special preparation for R. M. C. 

and Royal Naval College 
Write for illustrated calendar. 


Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M.A., Headmaster 
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The New Canadian Home 


HE shortest and truest history of 

any nation is a description of its 

typical home. You could frame a 
not inadequate history of Scottish life and 
character from a study of the “Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” a home scene. 

How many Canadian homes are there to 
the square mile? How many rural homes? 
How many urban homes? What is the 
ratio of the home population to the 
boarding-house, apartment, flat, hotel 
population? How many rooms to a house? 
How many people to a room? What is 
the equipment of the house for household 
work? for securing cleanliness? for pro 
viding comfort? And if the answers are 
not satisfactory, why not? 

It disturbs one’s mind to find that here, 
where we have half a continent to divide 
among us with no inherited trouble from 
generations of “absentee landlords” or 
“landed aristocracy” or “feudal usages” 
more or less moribund, we have made such 
a bad job of the division, comparatively 
speaking. No? Then how do you explain 
the iniquitous price of land in our cities, 
and the extreme difficulty the majority 
of working people have in getting a lot 
and building a house for any reasonable 
figure, or in buying a house and lot, or 
in renting a house, or in getting shelter 
of any kind? It is hard. 

In the country the difficulties are of a 
different kind. Labor, social advantages, 
company, leisure, some ease of mind and 
body—these are hard to come by. The 
rural mail, the rural telephone, the better 
roads, the automobile will all help, but 
what will help more than any of them is 
a better standard of living. We are 
always thinking that we can change our 
conditions without changing ourselves. 
That is what we cannot do. The fault is 
not in our skies or in our soil but in our- 
selves. How are we going to make our- 
selves over? 

Young Canada has been wonderful in 
war. Untried, unused to arms, they fell 
in line when the need came. Marching on 








By Dr. Helen MacMurchy 








Some of the attractive new workmen's cottages on Gretna Green. 


they never stopped till they barred the road 
to Calais and “saved the situation,” as the 
General said. What was possible in war 
should be possible in peace. Some have 
died for the British Empire and the Great 
Cause. The reward of those who returr 
will be to reconstruct their country, and 


if you reconstruct the home wou re 


struct the country. 

The most powerful single instrument of 
democracy is education. All reformers, 
sooner or later, find themselves outside 
the school door, knocking, knocking. Johr 
Knox, by his school system, really made 
Scotland over, homes and all. Denmark 
last century made herself over after she 
had fallen half dead from the thievish 
hand and heavy heel of the Prussian army 
and she saved herself by the school—the 
Folk High School and the wonderful rural 
schools— so that the land has been amaz 
ingly improved in fertility and value, and 
country life made so attractive and happy 
that the whole of Denmark is almost like 
a garden suburb, and the wealth made out 
of her farm produce is the wonder of the 
world. If Canada is willing to make and 
build and find and develop and pay for 
schools and teachers as good as those in 


One of the new livable types of Canadian home. 


What is education? 
tion for life First th 


prepared to do some thing 






and shown how to learn. 
learn is carefull 





tne) 
earn wages while 





opportunities to 
their learning is 
carried further, so that no power they 
have may be strangled or stunted or dis 
couraged or left to atrophy. Gradually 
they assume more responsibility and 
need less leadership. They beginto repay to 
others of a still younger generation what 
the older generation have lent to them to 
use, whether of skill or learning or chat 
acter or food and clothing. The Recon 
struction of our Education is the only way 
to reconstruct the Home and the Nation, 

The Manchester Guardian truly says 
that of all the giant tasks of reconstruc 
tion the only one which is really funda 
mental is the establishment of a worthy 
system of education. If we have that the 
rest will come of itself. 


“There is a new and refreshing enthusiasm 
for education observable, any men 

imbued with a _ spirit of patriotism—are 
visualizing a new England which shall rise 
triumphantly from the present chaos. Many 
workers will co-operate in this desirable end; 
the city cillor who plans a country suburb 
on the city with clean, well- 
planned, ‘nt houses, with beautifu 
schools hes, connected by chear 
tre of the industry, so that 
ily get to and from their 
e employer of labor, who 
yurs working-day, so that 
ive leisure for self-improve 


al recreation; and the 





























advoc: t 
the workers may 
ment and rat 





teachers, who will be the future the 
leaders and colleagues of the democracy 
among whom they live and work I dream 


of a good time coming, when all classes in 
our beloved country will have learnt that it 
is only by whole-hearted co-operation and 
enthusiasm for social service that we shall 
realize our ideals. That co-operation has, on 
the whole, resulted in our wonderful organ 
ization for this terrible war. Surely it is 
possible to secure an even more efficient co 
operation in the interests of reconstruction 
when peace smiles upon us once more! Then 
we shall remember that it is not only in edu- 
cational efficiency and commercial and indus- 
trial supremacy that we shall maintain the 
greatness of Britain. We want our people to 
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Tire Tests - No. 
Tube-Life 


You have often noticed that ordinary gray rubber bands grow brittle with 
ou nave olten oul ; La ‘ ‘ 
exposed to heat and the sun’s rays. 

















ave especially if 


So with inner tubes. The heat developed in tires while driving. 


and the disintegrating effects 
. E ° “tile d orous. tl] j 
of time render many inner tubes brittle and por , 


us destroving their usefulness 


The test herein described was made by Michelin engineers to help 
you determine the durability of various makes of 


inner tubes. 
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This series of tire tests 

is designed to take the un- 
certainty out of tire-buying by help- 
ing the motorist to determine before- 
hand what mileage he may expect from the 
various tires he is considering. The next adver- —— 
tisement in this series will appear in next month's MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 
issue of “MacLean’s Magazine”. OF CANADA, LIMITED. 


782 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Can. 
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“rubs,” 
and loses its 


from 


tough and 


stain-proof 
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D? you possess a sofa that is worn, split and 
shabby in appearance? Have it re-covered in 


The price of 


is almost prohibitive 


Second-grade leather, or “leath- 
er splits” is not satisfactory. It 
splits and tears 


ish in no time. 
practically indistinguishable 


first-grade 




















Craftsman Quality 
FABRIKOID 


first-grade leather It wears like the best of leather 


-but it is much lower in cost. 


If you have a sofa or any other 
furniture that needs recovering, 
investigate the merits of Crafts 
man Quality FABRIKOID. 


FABRIKOID is on sale in most 
Department Stores, Dry Goods 
Stores and at Furniture Dealers 
—but if you are unable to obtain 
it locally, write us and we will 
see that your requirements are 


sasily 
appearance and fin- 


FABRIKOID is 


leather. It is 
pliant, water and 


















rea it r ct 
he t mer i won 
i y i 

sD Oo cr i 
their Bibles, 1 gz 
Psaln f Oo 
rhy ‘ hen : 
to Thy h Y W 
hope that in any scher t 
will be included the training to think 
whatsoeve! things are good, 
things are lovely, whatsoever t 
whatsoever things are true, 
things are of good report.” 
the Mount is a better quide for conduct ti 
any t ries of German philosophers, and i: ‘ 
the future development of education our Eng-* 
land must se¢ gious teacl ng ¢g 

t res] 

ere 

r ! 

teachers, who are proud of ti ’ 

trusts committed to them and are the pro 


persons to discharge that trust.* 

The outward and visible signs of 
personal character and truly succe 
democratic education are to be read in a 
neat, clean, attractive, pleasant pers 
appearance, conduct and environment. 
When the reformed takes to 
spending his time digging in the garder 
and his wife plucks up courage to wash 
the windows ! the children’s 
clothes it is not hi: realize that a 
spirit of their 
But selfishness slays more souls 
than drunkenness, 











change has come over the 
dreams. 
1 stubbornness is as 





i 
iniquity and idolatry. 
When it suddenly strikes 
that the womenfolk walk n 
to the we!] 


the farme! 
iles in a mont! € 
and back in heat and cold, ir 
storm, in weariness and he cuts out the 
picture of house water supply from a 
magazine it up in the barn 


and tacks 


supplied. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 


where he does some of his thinking so that 
he won't forget to talk it over with his 
District Agricultural Representative and 
plan to get the water-supply that helps to 














Factory and Sales Office, NEW TORONTO, ONT. save life and — — Canada may 
smile a Nappy smile. wural reconstruc 
tion is coming on! We may live to see 





a County Council 
tect who submits the 
home. 

When a nice little house and garden 


with cabbages and roses for a “Hired Man” 
Meet me at the TULLER for value. service, heme comforts and nis Ww 
th No home with 


Hotel Tuller | essere: 
ut a house and a decent house at that 


Detroit, Michigan 7 te Why not a pretty house? 


“Economic pressure, cramping enviror 
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»é rize to the archi 
best pian for a farm 
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fe and children is no longer a 
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1adian farm there will not 
so much trouble about labor. No 
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wid ta ; ment and insane indifference to morals 
Special inducements to out-of-town guests during and health” on the farm ;: 1j he tnure 
the period of the war. soa aes is ee igea , Fsbo and i me ww 

lave been tried and i wanting t 

Center of business on Grand Circus Park. -fake an an . une wanting Li 
Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue ve more sense. Since the beginning 


us n 
of the 


sritish 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
600 Outside Rooms All Absolutely Quiet 
$1.50 up, $3 up, double. 
Floors-Agents’ Sample Rooms New Unique 
Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 


war, and as a war measure, the 

Government found itself com 
pelled to begin on a big scale that policy 
of national housing which wise men and 
women had begged for in time of peace, 
and begged for in vain. The Minister of 
Munitions, the Department of Works, the 
—_ Local Government and the 
Admiralty all went housebuilding ® 
because they had to. Gretna Green used 


to be the lonely paradise of runaway 

DO YOU LIKE YOUR WORK y couples. But in 1915 the British Govern 

© ment bought several farms there and 

erected an enormous factory to manufac 

ture explosives. There is now a popula 

tion of 15,000 people there and they had 
as to be housed. . 

All hands on deck in the Ship of State! 
Harbor lights ahead! Steer for the New 
Canadian Home! 

143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario $ 


*Miss Conway, M.A., Nationa] Union 


Teachers, England 
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WE are in need of men and women to represent us in all small cities 

and towns, to look after our new and renewal subscription business 
To the active, energetic men and women eager to augment their present 
incomes we have a plan that will pay you liberally for as much time 
you can give us. Write to-day and let us tell you all about it. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Dept. M.M. 


President 
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The Best Selling Book 

= fré the pen of Mrs. Roberts 

4 Rinehart it is scarcely surprising that 
“The Amazing Interlude” (McClelland, 
Goodchild & Stewart) should quickly 
estab! itself as the best selling 
of the month. 

The unfolding of t 


ym 


sh 


book 


he story reveals the 
i the 






author and a 
nd only possible in 
Her portrait of Sara Lee with 
her doubts and fears, her lurance and 


e! 





final resolve is drawn with an unerring 
hand. As mirror we see Sara Lee the 
girl, in her Pennsylvania home, tending 
her plants and knitting—not for the sol 
diers, but for her friends’ babies. But 


even at this distance she hears the cry of 
suffering Belgium and begs to be allowed 
not to do great deeds but just to help. Her 
friends, and in particular her fiancé, try 
to dissuade her but without success. With 
little money and no influence, but spurred 
on with courage and enthusiasm, she suc- 
in gaining the War Zone and setting 
le house of mercy benind the fir- 

Here, serving war 
we men and administering first aid to 
the wounded, her outlook on life changes 
Sara Lee, woman 
It is here that the amazing interlude 
takes pl: and here Henri’s 
wonderful for her takes 1 and 
forth while, without her realiz- 
rst, her own heart responds and 





soup Lo 





ary 


and she becomes tne 


ace, too tnat 
love oot 


bloss« ms 





ng itati 


1 romance full of tender pathos results. 
The book is a tribute to Belgium whose 
turdy sons were fighting in those early 
days under such truly iesperate condi 
tions. It a tribute also to America to 
whose young womanhood belongs Sara 
Lee. But perhaps above evervthing else 
s a tribute to all courageous womer 
who since the outbreak of war have de 


voted their lives to the « if suffering 


humanity. 


Record of New Books 

Arthur Somers Roche. (Me 

Cle} i, Goodchild & Stewart, Tor- 
onto. $1.35 

A mystery tale in which the 

transported from the homes of 

strange dives in stranger 


Ransom, 


and, 


reader is 
million- 

aires to dis- 

guises. 

The Enchanted Barn. Grace Livingston 
Hill Lutz. (MeClelland, Goodchild & 
Stewart, Toronto. $1.35) 

A romance with an original and high 


spirited heroine 





Viss Americana. Oli Galbraith. (The 
Musson Book Co., Toronto, $1.40). 
The romance of an American girl in 





Russia during the early part of the war 
A book that reveals the soul of the Russia 
that has passed and that helns under 
standing the Russia that is to come. 

In r Russia. 


University 


Gilson. 
Toronto. 


Captalr 
Press, 


A THis fo 
(Oxford 
$1.50). 

A tale of the present war in the early 
days when the Russian army was a force 
to be reckoned with. 
Gold and Tron. Josenh 
(S. B. Gundy, Toronto. 
This volume contains three long stories 
written around men past the adventurous 


Hergesheimer 
$1.50). 


Me 


determined 

in the featureless 

oblivion of the commonplace. 

Branded. Francis Lynde. (Geo. J. Mc- 
Leod Ltd., Toronto. $1.35). 

Th book the rough life of 
labor camps gold fields. The hero, 
from motives of chivalry, allows himself to 
be arrested and tried for bank thefts but 
is eventually exonerated 
Shor ty McCabe Looks ’Em Over. 

Ford. (Geo. J. McLeod, 


$1.35). 


period of youth and yet each 


not to be absorbed 





presents 


and 





Sewell 
Toronto 


Under this title the author of 
“Torchy” continues the chronicle of 
Shorty McCabe. 

The Way Out. Emerson Hough. (Geo. 


J. McLeod, Toronto. $1.50). 
Tells how a “poor white” of the moun- 


tains seeks an education so he can help 
his ignorant neighbors; how he is faced 
with temptation and finds a way out 


through the war. 
Nobody's Child. E. Dejeans. (Geo, J. 
McLeod Ltd., Toronto. $1.50). 

In the very opening pages of this novel 
there is a clash of characters and a sense 
of coming mystery. And something hap- 
pens even in the last chapter. 

Here. Ethel M. Kelley. (Geo. J. 
McLeod, Ltd., Toronto. $1.50). 

is a picture of the struggle and the 
have come tu a thousand 


soldier hushand bids his 


Over 


It 
eartache that 
homes when tke 
bride farewell 
The Devil to Pay. F. N. Greene. (Geo. 

J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto. $1.35). 
The story of a crime and a mystery and 
an unexpected love development 


War Books 


Od ssey ofa Torpe doed Transport. 
(Thomas Allen, Toronto. $1.25). 
n France this book was pronounced 
most important war book of 1917.” 
The author, a young officer of the French 
Merchant Service, travelled more than 
125,000 miles through the war zone. His 
ship, the “Pamir” was pursued, shelled, 
torpedoed and finally in 1917 sent to the 
bottom. 
High 








Adventure. James Norman Hall. 
(Thomas Allen, Toronto. $1.50). 
Captain Hall, who the author of 
“Kitchener’s Mob,” tells here of his many 
famous exploits and victories. He was 
shot down and captured on May 7th just 
as he had completed this book 
{mbulance 164: 
Julien H. Bryan. 


1s 
l 


Ble SSCS8, 


Macmillar 


Encore des 


(The 


Co., Toronto). 
When the author of this book was 
seventeen and a junior at Princeton he 


went to France to drive an ambulance 


of 


the American Ambulance corps. 
primary object then had been to see the 
war at first hand. Having seen it he 


changed his ambition. 

Robert J. Manion 
(McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart, 
Toronto. $1.50). 

A book written by a Canadian physi 
cian who served in the front line trenches 
from the beginning of the war and now 
tells the story of the wonderful work done 
by the medical corps and all those con- 
cerned in the saving of life. 


A Surgeon iv Arms, 


tion MacLean'’s Magazine 
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| 
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The Rendezvous 


of Good 


The earth is being torn by Arma- 
geddon, the conflict between 
the positive forces of good and the 


great 


negative forces of evil 
It is not necessary for the mo- 
ment for all progressive world cit- 


izens to agree in detail upon all sub- 
jects, in order to work together for 
the establishment of righteousness 
on earth. 

The fields of grain must first be 
saved from the destroyer before 
there can be need of final winnow- 
ing of the grain. 

In the crucial hour the world is 
coming to recognize the uplifted 
standard of THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR, internation- 
al daily newpaper. 

The Monitor is standing firmly 
with democracy against autocracy, 
with abstinence and sobriety against 
license and insobriety, with the 
cause of equality for the sexes 
against the forces which seek to 
perpetuate the disfranchisement of 
woman and with the cause of med- 
ical and religious freedom against 
the reactionary elements of organ- 
ized medicine and proscriptive 
religion. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c acopy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A 
Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 























Accept This Book 


with Our Compliments 


If you plan to visit Buffalo we believe 
you will appreciate this guide to vari- 









ous points of interest, including 
Niagara Falls. May we send it to 
you? 
HOTEL LENOX 

North St. at Delaware Ave. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo’s ideal hotel for 
tourists Quietly situated, 
convenient to theatre, busi- 


and shopping districts 
garage 
plan, al 


ness 
First-class 


European outside 


rooms $1.50 and 
up. Strictly fire 
proof Service 


and cuisine unex- 
celled. 
On Empire Tours. Send 
fer road map and run- 
ning directions 
C. A. Miner 
Managing Director 
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The Enemy Under the Earth 


Continued from page 100 


I picked up a fresh candle and bit the 
top off, ready for lighting, “all right,” I 
said. I reached the shaft head, and got 
into the bucket, which had just been 
emptied of its spoil, and signalled to the 
man in charge of the windlass to let go. 
I went down into the darkness for fifty 
feet, stopped, got out and lit my candle. 
The air in the system was quite sweet 
owing to the fact that we had good ventila- 
tion. It was very damp, however, as a 
result of seepage and a continuous stream 
of water dripped off the roof. We had 
put our “soul” work into this gallery. It 
was our “Holy of Holies.”” We had even 
whitewashed the timbers of the galleries, 
and it had been facetiously called once 
by an infantryman “The Whited 
Sepulchre.” 

I made my way along underground for 
about 500 ft. and then turned sharply to 
the right, and came upon the working 
party. The men were squatting on sand 
bags, looking extremely bored. A sigh of 
relief went all round when I arrived. 

“How far is the bore hole in?” 

“Twelve feet, sir.” 

“Any sounds?” 

“None, sir.” 


] PUT on my G-phone and listened for an 

hour. All I could hear was a slight 
crackling similar to when you take some 
of your hair between your finger and 
thumb, pinch it and at the same time roll 
it. This was soil disintegration. Several 
times I was startled by another noise, 
Doom-m! Doom-m-m-m! This was heavy 
gun fire somewhere around on the right. 
Occasionally I heard the dripping of 
water from the roof of our gallery. 
Gradually I got myself tuned, I eliminated 
all these sounds from my brain, and so 
adjusted myself until I heard no casual 
sounds at all. 

A listener has to have absolute contro! 
of his listening faculties and must not be 
imaginative—a man who can throw him- 
self into a trance as it were but at the 
same time be awake to the slightest 
strange sound intrusion. He must be able 
to pick out anything that denotes the 
enemy from the multitude of sound waves 
which continue to surge up against his ear. 

I listened for another half hour, but I 
could detect nothing. Ali the time my 
partly had remained so still that one would 
have imagined them to be dead. 

I took the clips off and pushed the G 
phone on one side, thankful for the relief 
I vot. 


wicks looked at me questioningly with 
his doleful eye, and I shook my head 
in the negative. 

“No, no sounds! Think we'll investigate. 
Start teasing out a rabbit hole about two 
by two six.” 

The men proceeded to get ready for this 
work. The “faceman” discarded his 
shovel and commenced to cut out the soil 
with a bayonet. He had also donned his 
“neck apron,” which was made out of a 
sand bag with two strings at the top 
which he tied round his neck. At the 
bottom corners were attached two loops, 
which he slipped his left arm through. 
This was to catch the soil as he cut it 
away sc that no sound of falling dirt could 
be heard by enemy listeners—if there 
were any about. 

I left Wicks in charge of the party, and 
returned to “Rosie.” 


“I hope you didn’t hurry on my ac 
count?” was his greeting. 

‘No, I forgot that such an infant ex- 
isted. We are going to have some develop- 
ments. Something real—we'’re going to 
pay Fritz a visit at his invitation for we've 
loc: ted his gallery.” 

Then a thought flashed through my 
mind. Perhaps it was one of the old 
imperial galleries! And I confess that at 
this thought my heart sank 

“You must excuse me, Rosie, but I must 
leave you, dear child. I’m going to Lille 
gate,” I said. 

“What! In day time?” 

“Tes.” 

“You're the doctor, but couldn't you 
wait till night?” 

“No.” 

I explained to him that I had to find the 
O.C. and go over the old maps with him 
I might possibly have to go to second 
army H.Gs. also to discuss the plan of 
attack—if there was to be any, I could 
not trust it to a wire, for there was such 
a thing as a message not getting through. 


A FTER many adventures, which must 
4 not be related here, I arrived at 
headquarters and was ushered into the 
O.C.’s dugout. The O.C. was a wonder- 
fully efficient officer and had won the pro- 
foundest respect of all of us. As a name 
must be provided for purposes of narra- 
tive, let us call him Henry. He was sit- 
ting at a table reading reports. He looke 
up and snapped out in reply to my salute. 

“What have you left the front line for?” 

As briefly as possible I told him of our 
discovery and handed him my report to 
be put on file. 

The O.C. unrolled two plans on the table 
and we studied them closely—red lines, 
blue lines, red circles, green circles, dot 
ted green lines—to the ordinary eye, just 
a jumble. No, there was no record of 
anything in the nature of old works a 
the spot under consideration. 

We had struck the Hun’s workings! 


i heen O.C. laid out our plan of campaign 
as we walked hurriedly along. We 
reached the works without anything 
exciting happening. Rosie met us. 

“How are things?” 

“Fine! We have bared a gallery—it’s 
about eighteen inches above our level.” 

“Excellent,” said the O. C. “Go and 
get the party up, and leave two listeners 
there.” 

The men came in, Wicks leading. The 
O. C. congratulated them on their good 
work, and then told them to go and have 
a sleep. 

Ail we had to do now was to wait for 
the listeners’ report. In three hours we 
had it. 

“Somebody, sir, walks through that 
gallery ten minutes before every hour and 
goes back in 6 minutes.” 

“All right, go back and keep on listen- 
ing.” 

Henry and I took off our tunics and 

yur way into the bared 
enemy gallery. The listeners were still 
there. We whispered to them to come out, 
which they did. The O. C. crawled up 
and remained for about 1¢ n 


boots and made « 








Y 
iinutes then 
I took his place. The men had cleaned 
out a nice pocket underneath the gallery 
so that it could be examined fairly well 
There was no doubt about it—it was a 
“Fritzie!” 
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“How long since anybody walked 
there?” asked the QO. C. in a whisper. 

“Forty-five minutes, sir.” 

“Come on, Tilly.” 

He led the way, and we cautiously 
wriggled up the “rabbit hole.” There we 
waited. The minutes seemed to drag by, 
but presently we heard footsteps. They 
passed right over our head, and were lost 
in the distance, we waited for about 5 
minutes. Then the O.C. whispered 

“T think we'll try to get in.” 

In a very short space of time we had 
two of the sills removed. Without any 
hesitation Henry drew himself up into 
the dark cavity above, and I followed him. 
We were in the enemy’s gallery. 

“Take the bearing of this gallery.” 

I took out my prismatic compass and 
laid it on the floor and by the light of my 
flash light I noted N. 32° E. The O. C 
handed me one end of his pocket steel 
tape, and then he crawled in the direction 
of our front line. When I felt him tug 
at the tape I moved up to where he was. 
We kept on doing this until we had 
traversed 580 ft. There we were stopped 
by a wall of sand bags, round the sides 
of which 20 insulated wires ran and then 
up to the roof of the gallery and back 
along the direction in which we had come 

We had struck a loaded chamber under 
our front line! 


\I* sensations were not of the pleasant 
. est and I admit that I felt nervous 
for I knew that the Hun had somewhere 
close around them a microphone torpedo, 
connected with two of those wires. Lucl 
ly his listeners did not keep their ear 
pieces on all the time and it was due to this 
piece of good luck that we were not dis- 
covered and blown to pieces. 

The O. C. looked at the wires ; 1 
picked on two of them slightly thicker 
than the others. He whispered, “test these 
two.” I took out my tester, and f 
it was as we had expected 
circuit! I nodded. Careful! 

















out two sand bags. 

“Now short circuit those two wires.” 

I did this at once, turning the ends of 
the wire, connecting with the microphone, 
away from the “short.” Then I put the 
sandbags back in place. We had put a 


} 
ears. 


stopper in the Hun’s elect 





Well, it was finally decided that we were 
to carry out a daring manoeuvre; to wit, 
steal the mine. When the news got 
around there was the greatest enthusiasm 
imaginable—eyes that had grown sombre 
with the monotony lighted up with fire and 
fervor. We were going to show Fritz 
something. 





B Gait? night we started in our new sap, 
pushing it towards this stranger in 
our midst. It was a large gallery 6 ft. by 
3 ft. On the first shift we did 9 ft., the 
second 11 ft., on the third which was mine, 
we did 12 ft. 6 ins. and when I wrote out 
my report I made a note, army record. 
This made all the shifts jealous and they 
formed teams and at the end of each one’s 
work everybody crowded round to see the 
official result on the officers’ report. After 
the second day private bets were taken, 
prizes were offered, and the men worked 





with enthusiasm and pride. Each “tean 

was jealous of the other and little “Tong” 
wars soon had to be guarded against. How 
ever, on we pushed, and on the evening 
of the fifth day I heard a voice say: 
‘] lly, we've done 13 ft. 8 


, 
eaten you, 
ins 


“Good.” 


The next shift carried us under the 








German mine and we then proceeded to 
carry out orders and empty that chamber 
of death. Here was how we went about it. 

I took one other officer, one sergeant and 
three men including Sapper Wicks. The 
only tools we carried were wire cutters 
and pliers and some short lengths of cop 
per wire. The first step when we arrived 
at the end of our gallery was to pry off 


three posts or side timbers—and there, 





bared to our gaze, were the methodically 
laid Hun sand bags. The enemy had 


taken his time about it and had done a 
neat job. At any minute he could blow 
the “Engliinder Schweinhunds” above to 
flinders. But if Fritz chuckled in antici- 
pating this feat, he reckoned without his 
unbidden guests, No tunnelling com 
pany 


We carefully removed some of the sand 
bags and piled them on the waiting train. 
These were wheeled away. We continued 
on without rushing, but carefully and 
methodically. After about three hours 
Wicks reported that he had come across 
some different colored sand bags. I 
stopped the work and examined them, 
finding they were waterproof packets of 
Westphalite—the German high explosive. 
Now we were fairly in it I instructed the 
men to work very carefully and to look out 
for wires and after we had removed 32 
of these packages of condensed destruc 
tion, Wicks again reported he had dis- 
covered two wires. I cut these, tested and 
shortcircuited them and removed the bag 
of Westphalite into which they ran. By 
the end of that shift we had cut nine pairs 
of wires and short circuited them all. We 
were perfectly safe now, and could take 
our time about moving the rest. As I had 
been on two shifts running, I decided to 
go out for a rest. First, however, I wired 
H.Q. to the effect that everything was 


successful. Next day the last bag 
of Westphalite was removed. In all we 
had taken out about three and a half 


ons. And all the time Fritz was keeping 


sentry go over his nest 


TOW according to the rules of the game 
‘ this episode should have ended there. 
But unfortunately I have just enough 
Scotch bleod in me to make me aggres- 
sively curious. The Hun ho doubt would 
have still been guarding this empty 
chamber till June, 1917, when we “blew” 
him all along the front, but for my weak 
ness for investigating. 

It was early in November and the rains 
had come and turned the salient into a 
hell hole that Dante would have found 
hard to describe. It was practically im- 
possible to go outside the saps for a 
“breather’’—our trenches were all down, 
ind the only satisfaction we had was to 
know that the Hun was sharing our 

sery. Neither side strafed much except 
for occasional trench mortar bombard 
ments. Mining was going on as usual, but 
there was no excitement, ne encounters. 
It was vetting monotonous. I had lots of 
time to think and I got an idea in my 
head that the Hun had another chamber 


or possibly chambers in connection with 


this system! I discussed this probability 
with the others and finally it got to the 
ears of the O. ¢ He said “No, I don’t 
think so.” But I had planted the seed of 
inrest. Finally one day I asked the O.C. 
f I could investigate. He said: “Very 
well, go through the rabbit hole and ir 


vestigate but only as far as the gallery 





running at right angles to the one we are 
inder. Now don’t forget.” 

I chose “Scrapper” Wicks as a soul 
mate, at which the joy of battle glistened 
n his eye. It was a job after his liking. 
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Visiting the Best Homes in Canada 


ACLEAN’S MAGAZINE is a welcome visitor, 
each month, in homes of taste and cultivation all 
over Canada. It is widely used for reading in 
public and private schools, and is one of the first magazines 
chosen by the public libraries. It is eagerly read by the 
most distinguished citizens of Canada. For it is a truly 
great magazine—and it is ALL-CANADIAN. 
But MACLEAN’S was not always known in these best homes, and to 


these distinguished citizens. It was introduced by our live, local repre- 
sentatives. And we pay them well for making the introductions. 


You know many homes in your locality where you could introduce 
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We stripped off and covered our bodies 


with whale oil, in case we came to hand 
grips with the enemy, we should be rea 
slippery customers and I impressed upor 


my companion the g iecessity of 








blades attached) 
can of nmona 
ve wer eady fi in a 

We ran into a Gern right at 
the start. I had bare}; head uy 
nto his gallery when I saw a light coming 


toward me. It was too late to jack up the 
oper ing again SU We thrust the oards 
hurriedly into position and waited. Ina 
fé W secor ds the Germans for t struck the 
boards and through he came His head 
struck the edge of the sill but before he 





ragged him down 

















iting party who took him in charge 

The Canadian ferrets had ! 
n Boche abbit 

That tl in would be missed was ap 
parent and this made it necessary for us 
to hurry ir reconnoitre. This time we 
net with no interruption and I paced the 

stance to the cross junction of his 
galleries, tifty feet roughly and knew that 
we were under his second line. Just then 
Wicks, who was possessed with a passior 
for souvenirs, spotted some Germar 

ning shovels in the left gallery and, 
nee ile ss to state, he went after the m. The 
ght from his torch illuminated the ga 


lerv and exposed the recumbent figure of 
a Westphalian Pioneer, stretched out at 





full length on the ground. The man sat 
partly upright and blinked at Wicks 
while his mouth opened to emit a frighter 

ed shout Wicks sprang at him, drop 
ping his torch. I heard a gurgline sound, 


i splutter, then a series of fainter 
y torch, Wicks gat 





rle, sir.” Then he wipe 
i his gory hand, trans 
forming himself in that flickering half 


light into a very ghastly figu 


’E were in for it now. The shout of the 
Pp ry he > j 1] 


oneet noed down the pvaiiery 














and had ther ears They were 
coming 01 We could hear them, the 
rush of many feet and we realized that it 


was too late to beat a retreat “Here's 
where we go West with our boots or en l 


muttered to Wicks We ran, crouching, 








iown the ga ry toward the o 

party, extinguishing our torches ana 
throwing them away. Our only hope lay 
in darkness. We had the advantage ot a 
no ess approach and were on them be 





fore they were aware of our presence. 

I ran head on into the Hun leader wh 
was carrying a torch and fortunately 
nothing else. Out went my rig 
“duster,” catching him between the eyes 
and he went over backward, bringing 
down the m behind him who carried a 
Luger pistol. It went off as he fell and 
the sound broke on our ears with deafen 
ing force; but no harm was done. 

I surged over the man I had felled and 
grappled with the owner of the pistol; 
simultaneously I was seized by the throat 
from behind. It was Wicks who had piled 
on the top of me 

“Get off, you fool, it’s me!” I cried 

Immediately his grasp relaxed. He 
floundered over, tackling the next man. 
Here I lost all interest in Wicks. I had 
troubles of my own. 

My antagonist and I were trying to dis 











entangle ourselves from the inani 
mate form of the lamp carrier. The 
owner of the pistol grasped at my right 
hand and the knife blade cut his fingers 


to the bone. He released 
a gulp of pain. I stabbed 
darkness and felt my knife 
thing soft. Then it grated 
I had got him in the 


of our 


his grasp with 
down into the 
into some 
and broke off 

shoulder. We 
encumbrance I 
ng up his right 
h my left. It was 

Two shots rang 
r of a bullet on 
The flash gave me his position 
ntage of, drivin gz 
face. The next 
pr nt of m \ knife for 


v0 





was bring 
struck out wit 
instant too soon. 
and I felt the sea 
left shin. 
which I at once took ad 
my left 
instant I drove th 
land felt him 
Possessing myse 


and crawled 


out my 








duster into his 


apse. 
lf of his $ pist o!} 
back. My hand 
inic. There was a movement. 
thing that I was aware of wasa 
right eye. Our inanimate frien 
to life! Pushing forward the 
ve him a downward blow that 


, I turne 
touc hed a 
The next 
fist in my 
had come 
pistol I 
settled 











allery I heard the sounds of 
ng mingled with the disjointed 
ick I stumbled up to 
lack as doom and a 
not be thrown off, 
‘ x itement of our 
1 have given any 
and even thought for a 
back for one of those 
But at that moment one 
party in the rear flashed 
It was a fatal moment for him for 
He fell in a positior 











n in the heat 





death grapple. i 
thing for a 
moment of going 


woul 


, 
toren 





ight 


I issued another pill. 


that left the light dimly illuminating the 
gallery. The gods were with us. I saw 
Wicks, was barely holding his own in a 
grapple with two stalwart specimens, so 
I ran forward to his s assistance. In doing 
so I slipped and fell, and my outstretched 


something 


It felt 


contact with 
and sq juelching. 


came ir 


and wet 

















elastic, similar to ar ier tube of a rub- 
ber tire inflated. Wi th. a momentary sen- 
sation of nausea, I realized that Wicks in 
the course of the liscriminate stabbing 
which features a fight below ground had 
disembowelled one of his late opponents. 

I was on my feet in a flash and rushed 






forward to assist Wicks. 
“Come on!” he yelled, “we'll clean up 
the whole b! German army!” 


from side to side, watching 
in opportunity to geta stroke home at 
of his assailants. The chance came 
and I drove my knife under the up- 
n of one of them who was about 
Ww icks his quietus with a_ pick 
head. The Hun lurched forward toward 
Icould not get out of the way, being in 
a crouching position and he landed on top 
My head struck the floor with a 
saw irregular constellations and 

lered what all the fuss was about. 
Ts next thing that I 
was Wicks tugging at the can of 
ammonal. He slipped the rope off my 
shoulders. Apparently he made his way 
vith it up the gallery. A few minutes 
iter he came back to me asking for a 
No smoking allowed 


I swayed 
for 


one 





shortly 





of me. 
bang. I 
Wor 


of 


was aware 


n 


atch. I murmured: “ 
n the galleries.” 
With an exclamation of impatience he 
vegan searching through the pockets of 
ur fallen foes. Apparently he got what 
he wanted, a box of matches. Soon he was 
back again. 
“Git up, sir, and run for it. 
ise to that can of ammonal.” 
My dazed brain cleared instantly and I 
rambled to my feet. It was a minute 
fuse and part of that minute was gone. 


I’ve lit the 


f 


Vention 


MACLEAN’S MAG 


I ye shed pe Il mell down the gallery, fol 
lowed by Wicks. We struck the right angle 
and just turned into the gallery we had 
entered by, when Boom! The ammonal 
had exploded and we threw ourse 
our faces. Owing to the fact that 
charge had only been 25 lbs., and 
Wicks had not properly 
did not suffer from the explosion. 
we rose and made way to the 
n the ficor. I fell through and encountered 
the scared gaze of “Rosie.” 

“Don’t shoot!” I cried, “we're all 
“What’s happened?” he 
“you've only been 10 minutes.” 

They dragged us out, and I noticed that 
Wicks pretty far gone. He was 
ng copiously. The party supported 
tottering to the base of the shaft and 
us in the hoist bucket. We gained the 
rout. 


ves or 
the 
tnat 
placed it, we 
Hastily 


our opening 


right.” 
quavered, 


seemed 
bleedi 
us 
put 
dug 


j bre 0. C. was 
have faced the 


e t 





there. I would sooner 
Kaiser himself at that 
moment. He noticed our condition, and 
immediately called for shell dressings and 
water. It turned out that Wicks had five 
nasty flesh wounds and my share con- 
sisted of a slight bullet wound on my left 
shin, a eye, and contusions 
on my head. 

The dressing being over, the O. C. asked 
for explanations. I gave him the history as 
far as I was able and Wicks filled in and 
explained that 1 


closed several 


he ran forward and placed 
the ammonal up some stairs which were 
brilliantly lighted, probably the entrance 
to the Huns’ upper system. 

The O. C. looked severely at me and 
said: ‘Well you’ve had a good time and 
got safely out of it, I hope you are satis- 
fied. I’m You disobeyed your in- 
structions in going past the T— . Ex- 
cess of zeal no doubt, but I need hardly 
remind you that it amounts to insubordin- 
thereby laying yourself open to a 
court martial. Otherwise I’m 
should have had to recommend 


’ 
not: 


ation, 
possible 


afraid I 


you. Suppose we regard the incident as 
lose ad. - 
To Wicks he said: “For your share, 
you should have been decorated. How- 


ever, as your souvenir propensity brought 
this little matter about I don’t see my way 
clear In the way of promotion, 
however, I can do something for you on 
your return from Blighty, for with those 
wounds you will certainly get there. 

“Ah don’t want no stripes, sir,” 
Wicks. 

“Is there anything you do want then?” 

Wicks turned his head towards the 
handiwork of Kirchner and said: 

“Yes, please, sir, give me that picture of 
Winnie.” 

He got it 


to do so. 


said 


And so the matter ended. 


Demand for Clogs in England 

When the Lancashire men took to 
munition making they went to all parts 
of the British Isles to take up work and 
what is more they took their clogs with 
them. Asa result of this clogs are becom- 
ing increasingly popular in all English 
war mills. 

In several places in London boot deal- 
ers have set apart special windows for 
the display of clogs, the prices of which 
are now fifty per cent. higher than they 
were before the war; and still the sup- 
ply is unequal to the demand. 

Alderwood, from which the sole of the 
clog is made, is becoming short, and it is 
estimated that it will be ten or twelve 
years after the war before it can be grown 
in sufficient quantity again. 
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You Will Yet be Glad 


Continued 


and fussing. Maybe folks are going now 
to the other extreme. Gee whiz! I went 
for four months when I first enlisted with- 
out talking toa woman. To-day if fellows 
are not quartered in big cities or near 
them where folks give frequent entertain- 
ments for them, then the entertainments 
are brought to camp. Singers, players 
and speakers are always on hand in the 
huts of the “Y,” the Salvation Army, the 
K of C. There are week-end passes is- 
sued. I know only of two fellows at Val- 
cartier who got as far as Quebec. 


UT hardship is easily forgotten. Let’s 
forget it. Let’s look at the war from 
an individual standpoint, from the point of 
view of the new soldier himself. Once or 
twice before I reached France I asked 
myself why I had enlisted. I had no clear, 
definite reason. I had everything, appar- 
ently, to Jose and nothing to gain. For 
“reasons” there was fun, there was ad- 
venture, there was the favorite “reason” 
of most of the men, a trip to England, 
maybe a sight of France, and a war ended. 

We got to France, raggedly equipped 
and partially trained. We made good. 
And we made good, not because we were 
better men than the boys who are drafted 
or who are enlisting to-day, but because 
we realized war as war is. We realized 
why we must fight and fight to a finish. 
We learned, as you boys will learn, to say 
with reverence and dee p faith: ; 

“Thank God, that I have the privilege 
to fight over here and not back home 
Thank God, that now when war has come 
I have the honor to keep my own country 
free of invasion.’ 

Just come with me to Ypres for a mom- 
ent—the Ypres of 1915, the Ypres of flame 
and murder, of falling masonry, of bombs 
and pitiless outrage; Ypres with streets 
of gaping shell holes strewn with glass, 
with broken carvings, with the muti- 
lated bodies of dead babies, little innocent 
clinging infants. Boys, think of it. I 

saw the refugees pouring out of Ypres— 

old men, old women, young women and 
children, young girls horribly outraged 
and dragging along in a shame not their 
own. I tell you, Comrades, I cried—yes, 
a lump would rise in the throat of the 
toughest to see that dismal procession. 

I thought of my sister, safe with her 
mother in Canada, and I could see scores 
no more than her age weeping mise rably 
not daring to meet our eyes as we marched 
by. And my sister s safety, the safety of 
a thousand sisters, a million mothers, 
sweetnearts, wives, depended on the fact 
that we—no, even that I was there. That 
made me, as it will make you hoys who are 
joining to- day, realize why we must fight 
and fight to a finish. Why we “must be 


The 


the road, feeling that he had done al 
could be done 


Continued 


1 that 
in the way of insurance. 
as EY sat for an hour planning a grand 
hunt fer the next day. Prince Ananda 
must be invited; as they were 
over his grounds, it was only 
courtesy. The prince would bring his own 
elephant, of course, but reliable hunting 
elephants were scarce. The one Lord 
Victor and Swinton had used that day had 
shown either a white feather or too excit- 


shooting 
proper 


from 


Three 


from 


page 14 


men,” where the enemy show themselves 
beasts. And yet in those old days we 
shivered at the thought of meeting the 
enemy. We knew he was our superior in 
numbers, in every material thing. We 
could only guess his spirit; but we knew 
our own. 

To-day, there is at fifty-fifty 
chance on material things and we are the 
superior of the Hun in morale. It is the 


least a 


spirit and the will to do and endure which 
will carry on through to a triumphant 
’ 

ciose. 


YERSONALLY, despite a partly useless 
arm, a half gone lung, loss of weight 
and less strength, I am glad I went 
fight. Personally, I believe every man 
who goes will be glad of it long before he 
comes back. A fellow can and does learn 
more about his fellow man over there in 
two weeks than he does in a lifetime back 
home. No university, school or college 
can teach in four years what a man learns 
1 four weeks of life in the trenches. We 


to th e 





see the soul of humanity in the War, the 
soul of humanity in all its glory and 
magnificence. We see greatness and 
valor, honor and glory where we had 


never thought to see it. We recognize it 
because we ourselves are in it, facing 
death, facing eternity, facing God 
Almighty. 

It is only when it is all over, when those 
who have gone and are going return home, 
that with us all Canada will see the good 
which comes out of evil. If this War 
good personally and individually, it 
nationally. 

If you are Canadian born, or of French 
descent, or of Irish, English or Scotch, or 
anything else, remember you can make the 
Army a Hades for yourself, or you can 
make it a darn good place. It is in your 
own hands. I know your choice ahead of 
time. Canadians were always good sports 
and always will be 

Don’t think 
everyone is for 


does 


yyjat 
must 





, } 
ao good 


against 
Fellows, 


anyone is 
you. 


you; 
realize it, 


we are all pulling for you. You are 
really having things easy, why take it 
hard? You have a great bunch of officers 


to start with, as great as our officers be 
came, 

Keep smiling, boys. Learn to know 
your officers, co-operate with them. More 
than you think, they have your interests 
at heart. 

a ie above all, as a Canadian you can 
thank God Almighty that this War is not 
being waged on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, the Humber or the Saskatche- 
wan. 

I tell you, Comrades, in going to this 
fight, no matter what comes to you from 
it, You will yet be glad. 


Sapphires 
page 39 


able a temperament; he would only do to 
put on the side of the cane belt as a stop 
to kee p the tiger from cutting out. Fin- 
nerty’s elephant had prove od fairly steady, 
but he needed another; he would give that 
one to Swinton and Lord Victor and in the 
morning get a goldsmith to beat out 
Moti’s bell, putting a metal clapper in it. 
The maharajah had elephants, but none 
well trained for a drive, because the ma- 
harajah never shot anything. 

sefore leaving, Swinton took the ma 


AZINE 





him the 
1 should it be 


Ww ana 
} 


sapphire to use in the bel 


gave 


necessary, insisting that it was as safe 
with Finnerty as it was with him. At 
any rate, he did not value it highly, not 


placing any faith in its miraculous power 

The moon had risen when the two drove 
back to their bungalow in the major’s 
dogeart. As they swung to enter the gate 
the horse recoiled with a snort of fear; 
the check was so sudden that Swinton, t« 





avoid a headfirst dive, jumped, cannoning 
into a native, who, his face covered by 
his loin cloth, dashed from the compound 
Instinctively Swinton grabbed the flee 


ing man; but the latter, with a dextrous 
loosening twist of his garment, left it in 
the captain’s hands and sped away. %r 
th 


1e ground lay a white envelope and a 


sniall notebook that had fallen from a fol: 
of the cloth, and these Swinton put in h 
pocket, saying: “That man has been up 


to some deviltry.” To Finnerty’s serv 
ant he added: Take the tom-tom back; 
we'll walk to the bungalow.” 

“I say, old chap,” cried Lord Victor, 
‘don’t you know this is no end of a 
<y caper; that urban tiger dashed that 
sllow—what!” 

“We'd be in a hat if we stuck to the 

tom-tom in that event; that flooey-headed 

horse would kill us if the tiger didn’t.” 
that instant the captain’s foot 


A’. 
aught something that projected fron 


the crotons. A look disclosed a pair of 





legs. There was something familiar 
about these white-trousered limbs that 
terminated in canvas shoes, and their 
owner must be either very drunk or dead. 


Swinton grasped the projecting feet and 





pulled their owner to the drive, where he 
lay on his back, the moonlight glinting 
the glazed eyes. It was Perreira—and he 


was dead. His neck showed an abrasior 


as though a rupe had scorched it; 





when Swinton lifted the dead mi 
shoulders the head hung limp like the he 
doll. 
old Thug trick!” Swinton de 





“Somebody caught him from be 


clared 
hind with a towel across the throat, threw 


foot on his bac} 


him to the ground, put a 
and with one twist ‘broke his neck. 

“Murdered!” Lord Victor gasped. 

“Yes. That native I met at the gate 
did the trick.” Raising his voice, the cay 

ain called: “Chowkidar! Watchman! 

There was an answer from somewhere 
in the compound, and the evil-faced nativ 
they had seen the night before came 
hurrving to where they stood. 

“If the half-caste sahib is dead, he must 
have fallen from a horse and broke his 
watchman declared 

servants and carry him into 
the bungalow where the baboo is; then go 
at once down to th police and tel 





killed this man,” Swinton commanded. 
At that instant Baboo Dass, who, 
startled by the clamor, had waited in fear 


on the veranda, now plowed 
bushes, saying: “Please, sar, I will be 
frighted if defunct body is brought within 
This place is too much evil-spirited. If 
tiger is not devour I am head-s} 
a felon and burglared of jewel.” 

jut Swinton turned away and pro 
“| with Lord Victor to their bungalow, 
leaving Baboo Dass wrangling with the 
watchman 


through the 


1 1 }}} 
aved ijKe 











iptious mood 
of stirring 
somnolent old 
ironically, sitting 
lly well dashed 
creeps. We've only 
four hours, and we've 


| ORD VICTOR was in a e: 
4 over the rapid 

episodes “No end of a 
India what!” he said 


succession 


on Swinton’s bed. “I’m ba 
floaty 
twenty- 


with all the 
been here 





dined with the rajah, seen a topping 
wrestling bout, been at a temple riot, 
chevied a tiger out of our front yard, 
entertained a baboo flooey on Hindu gods, 
had a drive for a tiger-———” 

“Shot a Banjara dog,” Swinton inter- 
rupted, because he wanted to go to bed. 

father! And made a devilish good 
shot. Then we were spoofed by Stripes, 
and found a murdered man on the door- 
step. A tallish order, I call all that. 
Going some—What!” 

Swinton yawned sleepily, and when 
Lord Victor had gone to his room he took 
from his pocket the notebook and letter he 
had picked up. The letter was addressed 
to himself and contained two rupees. The 
notebook contained curious, ambiguous 
entries. To a casual reader they would 
have meant nothing, but to Swinton they 
were a key to a great deal. With a small 
screw driver he took the shoulder plate 
from the butt of a gun, and, wedging the 
book in the hollow with some paper, re- 
placed the plate. 

Undoubtedly the little black book had 
something to do with Perreira’s death. He 
would have been closely watched since 
the watchman had listened on the veranda 
the night before, and it would be known 
he was coming to see the captain. 

(To be continued) 
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To Transplant China 
Villions of Chinese May Be Shipped to U.S 
for War Work 
ta great war problem in the United States 
is man-power and in discussing it, Mark 
Sullivan, the editor of Collier’s Weekly, shows 
ist how serious that question is at the pres- 














nt time l Sam has 35,000,000 man- 
ower in and needs 50,000,000 in order to 
“carry on Mr. Sullivan figures that at 
ist 17,000,000 will be needed to probably 
carry out the war program of the United 
State 2,000,000 of whom will be needed for 

airpiane service alone 40,000 pilots an 

he remainder to make the planes and repai 
m In diseussing tl solutions that are 

ng offered, he advances one that has ele 

ts of interest: 





The Chinese suggestion generally expresses 
f large and offhand phrase of its 
ates: “Bring in a million Chinese.” That 

iggestion will be very widely urged a year 

so from now. It is going to be one of the 


n th 








principal topics of public discussions. It may 
ery well become an acute political issue. It 
is already appeared in various measures 
ntroduced into Congress A good many 

mbers of commerce have passed resolu- 
ons favoring it A good many articles 
suld be, and later on will be, written about 
is one phase of our man-power question 





For the present year, and probably also for 
following year, the Chinese suggestion, a 

1 practical matter, 1S easily disposed of 
Or rather the answer is nt 

ad the ships to bring in a 
million Chinese across the Pacific Ocean, we 
vould not bring them in. We would use the 
hips to carry three million soldiers across the 











Atlantic Ocear Right at our doors, in our 
wn territory, in Porto Rico, there is a sur- 
is of 75,000 laborers who would like to 

come But there are no ships to bring them. 

For our own Virgin Islands there is a sur- 
lus of 10.000 man-power. Lack of ships dis 

of the Chinese proposal for the present 

A yvear or two from now, if the war is still 

1d wher or if—-or shipping ation 
isier, the advocacy of the Chin 

stion will be on us. Powerful instincts of 
hr mm us i? i he 
st way. It is the way of self-indulgence 

I the way that promises to let us have our 

tomed luxurit It is the way that makes 
lenial less imperative It seems to open 

1 way to fight the war, and at the same time 
e our luxuries It seems to open a way 

the individual to do his part in the war 
hiring a Chinaman, instead of by ind 
elf-sacrifice 
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CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


mre “The Windsor” 


450 with bath exclusively 
Dominion Square - Montreal 
Centrally located in the heart of the shopping and threatrical district. Service 
insurpassed. Rates from $2.00 upwards per day Or block from Canadian 





tific (Windsor) Station, and five minutes from Grand Trunk (Bonaventure 
station. Headquarters for Motor Tourists. 
Further particulars and information on application 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 
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This beautiful De” Sancy 
pattern is made in the, | 
following pieces: 


Coffee Spoons 
Te 





Br Knif 
So id Tiandie 
Dessert Knives 
Solid Handle 
dium Knives 


OF TORONTO, LIMITED 
[Janujacturers of the Highest Quality Silver-plate 


CO.= ps . 
/ Write us direct for Beautiful hy? \ 


Minstvitad Pamahies Or ask your jeweller to show you De 


Sancy Wear-proof Spoons and Forks 






Mention MacLean's Magazine—It will identify you. 
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ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUIT CHEWINGGUM — 
WITH THE FRUITY FLAVOR 
| GERTRUDE HOFFMANN, the celebrated dancer, 
_ says: “California Fruit Gum is a real treat. It is 
so ‘different,’ and delicious does not begin to 
describe its flavor.” 
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COLGATES 


_ TALC POWDER 


Water — Soap —Talc 


“HREE everyday necessities which help preserve baby’s com- 

é fort and bodily health. Together they keep his skin soft, sweet, 

clean and wholesome, guarding against rashes, chafings and the 
little irritations that disturb him—and mother. 


But all talcums are not alike—be sure you and your family have 
Colgate’s—the real boric powder. Over ten years ago A. A. 
Breneman, M. Sc., made a comparative test of talcum powders 


, 


and recently he repeated the examination. Let us send you a 
copy of these two casily-understood reports which give scientific 


reasons for the superiority of Colgate’s Talc. 

The widest choice of perfumes in Colgate’s—g different scents, 
Unscented and Tinted. Baby Talc hus a very delicate fragrance 
and therefore may be preferred for nursery use. 


Sold everypwhere—or a dainty trial box of Baby Talc sent for 6 cents. 
COLGATE & CO. Dept. B., 511 St. Catherine St. W., Mo 
Makers of Cashmere Zouquet Soap— lasting and refined 


W. G. M. SHEPHERD, MONTREAL, Sole Agent for Canad 








